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A MINISTER OF DEFENCE 


MODERN scientific developments have steadily tended to increase 
the powers of the individual, while democratic ideals have inspired 
the transfer of political power to mass electorates unfitted to 
form opinions on any except the simplest matters, Some results 
of the clash of forces thus arising are already apparent ; but much 
more can dimly be foreseen. 

In the spheres of commerce, industry and finance, the building 
of great combinations, which began in the last century, is still 
proceeding. America naturally leads the way in concentrating 
the governance of huge business undertakings in few hands ; but 
Germany has gone far in this direction, and we in recent years 
have seen the gradual absorption of many enterprises, banking 
especially, into powerful groupings. All this is the natural 
consequence of medern facilities of communication and time- 
saving appliances of many kinds. It is already conceivable that ~ 
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the general manager of a great bank might be enabled to 
talk by wireless to his branch subordinates over a far-extended 
area, thus bringing them to his office table at his pleasure. The 
expert man of affairs, the born director of industrial activities, 
can now accomplish much more work in the nature of scientific 
control, and in a shorter time, than was possible half a century 
ago. The economic advantages of large combines are manifest 
in certain cases, where centralised direction and finance permit 
intermediate officials and staffs to be dispensed with. 

Where, however, ‘ big business’ is economically successful, it 
is due entirely to expert management and to the necessity for 
showing satisfactory’s sfinaticial tasnl¢s. which is imposed upon all 
private enterprisés.* Tt’ thay “be! Phat: Some amalgamations are 
already £00 ‘takgé, while others deperié” wholly upon the abilities 
and aptityfes of.  individu¢ts: whom it niay not be possible to 
replace., The gréat’: Stinnés. :dontbine. might, perhaps, have 
succeeded” but‘ for the death of its, ¢rédter. Where, however, 
business of radigally: ifferent, Haas: is ‘brought under central 
control, there will ‘iStally..bé" risks ‘of failure. A Standard Oil 
Company, a Tobacco Trust, or a Distillers, Ltd., dealing with 
the production of a single commodity in general demand, may 
succeed, subject to the conditions above referred to, while the 
attempt to unite a variety of diverse industrial or other activities 
under common direction would create chaos. 

In view of some outstanding commercial successes, it is natural 
that proposals to combine the three great defence forces of the 
Empire under a single political head should appear attractive. 
These services all have many needs in common. Sailors, soldiers, 
and airmen must be fed, clothed, doctored, and housed. Manu- 
factured stores of several kinds are requirements of all alike. 
Pool these great services under one controlling authority, and the 
economic advantages which may attend a great banking corpora- 
tion like Lloyds or an American Steel Trust will surely accrue to 
the Exchequer. This theory, ignoring alike the basic conditions 
of our Imperial defence problems, our political conditions, and 
human nature, seems to be gaining credence. 

The theory is not new. It was suggested by some military 
witnesses to Lord Hartington’s Commission, which was appointed 
in 1888 and reported in 1900, and was carefully considered by one 
of the strongest bodies ever brought together to throw light on a 
great national question. The present generation is apt to 
disregard the wisdom of its predecessors ; but it would be diffi- 
cult to-day to compose a Commission which combined so much 


1 The Marquess of Hartington, Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord Revelstoke, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Richard Temple, 
Admiral Sir Frederick Richards, General Brackenbury, and Mr. T. H, Ismay. 
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weight in the national councils, with such wide political and 
administrative experience, as that over which the late Duke of 
Devonshire most ably presided. Perhaps, therefore, I may be 
permitted to recall the ‘ grave objections ’ to a Minister of Defence 
expressed by this Royal Commission, of which I was Secretary : 


We desire to point out that neither the Admiralty nor the War Office 
could, under this arrangement, be individually and constantly represented 
in the Cabinet, and the interests of both services would, in our opinion, 
suffer by the change. Although the position of a Minister of Defence 
would necessarily be a very powerful one, his opinion could not be final, 
as it might be overruled either by the Cabinet or the Prime Minister. 
Under the existing system it lies with the Cabinet or with a Cabinet Com- 
mittee to maintain a just balance between the demands of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and of the Secretary of State for War, and financial 
exigencies are represented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
centralisation of the two departments under a single Minister, who must 
still be subject to Cabinet control in larger matters of policy, would merely 
introduce a new link in the chain of responsibility already difficult to define. 
The Ministers who now undertake the duties of First Lord or Secretary of 
State rarely possess professional knowledge of the service which they are 
called upon to administer. The difficulty they must find in mastering the 
details of one of these departments would be doubled in the case of a 
Minister of Defence made responsible for both. Moreover, the existing 
tendency towards centralisation would be greatly aggravated, and in the 
result the Minister of Defence would be involved in a complex mass of 
work with which no one man could adequately deal. No European Power 
has adopted the principle of the administration of the Navy and Army 
under a single Minister, and in the United States, where the experiment 
was tried in the last century, it was definitely abandoned. 


It will be noted that Lord Hartington’s Commission laid stress 
on two points: the constitutional aspects of the change and the 
incapacity of a single Minister to administer, or even to understand, 
the working of two services. 

The Commission was presented with an alternative proposal. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, with characteristic boldness of concep- 
tion, submitted in detail a scheme of his own. As he pointedly 
asked, 


Can any practical amount of efficiency be obtained without professional 
training and knowledge? Can it be obtained without direct personal 
responsibility ? The answer to these questions is, I submit, obviously in 
the negative. Professional reputation to a soldier or sailor is everything 
next to life itself. To the ordinary politician, under our political system, 
administrative miscarriage brings little or no evil consequences. His fate, 
if unfortunate or unskilful, is, in the majority of cases, to be transferred to 
some other office, to a foreign Embassy, to a Colonial Governorship, or, at 
the worst, to the House of Lords. Neither pecuniary nor social loss 
necessarily or ordinarily follows the unskilful and possibly disastrous 
administration of our Ministers for the Army and Navy. 


Who will deny the truth of these propositions ? Who, with any 


experience of government, will dare to ignore their significance ? 
UuUU2 
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Lord Randolph Churchill, therefore, took as his major premise 


That naval training, naval experience and naval eminence should be the 
qualifications of our Minister of Marine. That military training, military 
experience, and military eminence should be the qualifications of our 
Minister for the Army. 


Briefly his scheme provided a ‘ Commander-in-Chief or Lord High 
Admiral ’ and a ‘ Commander-in-Chief or Captain-General,’ each, 
“ subject to the Government,’ to have ‘ supreme control ’ over his 
department ; both to be Privy Councillors with seats in the House 
of Lords and to be ‘summoned to all Cabinet Councils when 
military and naval questions are under consideration’; but, in 
this case only, to enjoy ‘ an equal position with the other Cabinet 
Ministers.’ To preserve and ensure ‘the financial control of 
Parliament and the Government ’ there was to be a ‘ Secretary of 
State and Treasurer for the Sea and Land Forces of the Crown,’ 
who would supply a ‘ needed link ’ between the services, audit and 
present their estimates, make the ‘ great contracts,’ and ‘ set up 
and carry on a great shop from which the naval and military 
heads would procure most of the supplies which they needed.’ 
Considerations of space prevent me from quoting the many and 
impressive arguments by which Lord Randolph Churchill sup- 
ported his thesis; but there are fatal objections. The Commis- 
sioners, after ‘very carefully’ considering a proposal ‘ which 
appears to us to be a bold attempt to introduce into the system 
the principle of placing direct responsibility upon those who are 
qualified by professional training and experience to bear it,’ were 
forced to reject the views of their distinguished colleague. Under 
our present Constitution, the House of Commons would certainly 
hold the civilian Minister responsible for ‘ administration ’ as well 
as for ‘ supplies’ : 

We think that the position of such a Minister, in respect to the adminis- 
tration of the services, would gradually become more powerful than that 


intended by this proposal, and would ultimately approximate closely to 
that of the Minister of Defence which we have already discussed. 


Even if it were conceivable that the plan of ‘in and out’ 
Cabinet Ministers, both in the House of Lords, would ever be 
accepted, Lord Randolph’s scheme would inevitably resolve itself 
into the Ministry of Defence, involving all the objections on which 
the Commissioners laid stress. 

If the reasoned views, deliberately arrived at in 1890, and 
then accepted without question, were sound, have they become 
out of date and valueless in 1926? The Navy and Army each 
has its long traditions, its ways of thought, its customs and its 
prejudices which endure. Both now require equipments vastly 
more complicated than those of thirty-six years ago. The battle- 
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ship of 1890 was a relatively simple vessel, and the submarine 
was barely in the experimental stage. The armaments of these 
services have attained standards of complexity which the Com- 
missioners could not foresee; mechanical transport and tanks 
were far beyond their purview. Technical progress in these years 
has been almost as great as that between the Crimean War and 
the appointment of the Commission, and with all these material 
changes new naval and military problems, still in a state of 
solution, have arisen to perplex the naval and military adminis- 
trator. If the ‘ difficulty’ which the non-professional Minister 
‘must find in mastering the details of one of these departments ’ 
was then excessive, what must it be now? May it not be claimed 
that the effective direction of either of these services by a transient 
politician ‘rarely’ equipped with any ‘ professional knowledge,’ 
and chosen, in the process of Cabinet-making, on grounds apart 
from special aptitudes, is becoming more and more hazardous ? 
And is there not sense in Lord Randolph Churchill’s contention 
that no unpleasant consequences follow ‘ the unskilful and possibly 
disastrous administration of our Ministers for the Army and 
Navy’? Compared with some other countries we have been 
fortunate in avoiding rapid changes—always disturbing—in the 
governance of our fighting forces; but we have lately seen three 
First Lords and three Secretaries of State for War in two years, 
and the future may bring increasing political instability. 

The weighty pronouncement of Lord Hartington and his 
colleagues dealt only with the centralised direction of two great 
armed forces. There is now a third, which introduces new and 
highly specialised armaments, and has gravely complicated all the 
problems of Imperial defence. The Air Force has no traditions 
rooted in the distant past; but it has naturally developed a 
distinctive psychology, markedly different from that of the old 
services of the Crown. Its importance in relation to the Navy 
and the Army and to national security is immense, though not 
yet clearly defined. It will not accomplish all that the more 
ardent spirits claim in the direction of dispensing with the other 
services; but it will undoubtedly increase in power, and will 
assume, in certain aspects only, a dominant position in Imperial 
defence. Meanwhile it has not yet found itself or settled down 
into the comparative stability reached by the sister services. The 
war inevitably opened out unbridled extravagance of many kinds 
still unchecked, and the present output of the Air Ministry, 
measured in fighting aircraft and in effective pilots, is most un- 
satisfactory having regard to the expenditure. Here are questions 
which for years will severely tax the energies of the most gifted 
civil Minister who can be discovered. If the Hartington Com- 
mission was compelled to dismiss as impracticable and even un- 
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constitutional a central administration of two services, then a 
fortiori a Minister of Defence affecting to control and direct three 
services, each complicated to a degree unknown in 1890, must be 
regarded as a mad vision. ‘ No man could adequately deal ’ with 
the work involved, and the result would be a dangerous sham 
responsibility. 

For an analogy imagine the Cunard Company, the Southern 
Railway, and Lever Brothers centralised under the control of ever- 
changing Ministers. The administration of all these great under- 
takings has much in common to which a capable man of affairs 
could bring some personal knowledge. There is nothing more 
sharply specialised than the work involved in the direction of a 
Navy, an Army, and an Air Force. Nor does any antagonism or 
competition arise in the hypothetical combine, but both may be 
rampant when the allocation of funds to each service has to be 
decided. This great combine therefore presents far less difficulty 
than the creation of a Ministry of Defence. But no sane person 
would in such a case accept unification as a practical proposition, 
or admit for a moment that any economy could conceivably 
result, although these three great businesses have many common 
requirements. Even if it were possible to guarantee a succes- 
sion of supermen, the constitutional difficulties would remain. A 
Minister of Defence, administering the expenditure of (as now) 
about 117,000,000/. a year, would be so powerful as to upset the 
balance in a Cabinet. Nevertheless his decision could not be 
final on disputed questions. The Prime Minister is the only 
possible Minister of Defence in a country with the form of govern- 
ment at which we have arrived. If the professional head of any 
one service strongly felt that its demands were being sacrificed to 
meet the importunity of another, an appeal must lie to the Prime 
Minister or to a Cabinet Committee appointed by him, and the 
authority of the titular Defence Minister, if overruled, would be 
discredited. : 

It is possible in the future that public opinion, imperfectly 
instructed, might sway too violently towards the Air Force, sure 
to be powerful in the Press, with the result of starving the Navy. 
If the super-Minister were thus influenced, only the Prime Minister 
could avert what might prove a disastrous blunder. The fact 
that none of the three services could have its own Ministerial 
representative able in the Cabinet and in Parliament to defend 
its case must, as pointed out by the Royal Commission, weaken 
the position of all three in the Imperial councils, and might 
conduce to political intrigues. 

There is a story that at the outbreak of war Mr. Churchill 
valiantly offered to take control of the three fighting services, and 
that Mr. Asquith replied with wise caution that this would be 
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‘too much for my nerves’! There may be no truth in this, and 
I find it difficult to believe that anyone would volunteer for a post 
which no one could fill except in a titular sense. Lord Randolph’s 
declaration, however, that no ‘evil consequences’ follow the 
‘unfortunate or unskilful ’ Minister for a single service, if taken 
to apply equally in the case of a pluralist potentate, might induce 
an excess of temerity. 

There never was a time when it was more necessary that the 
armed forces should work together harmoniously, freely discuss 
the problems which affect all, and arrive at the mutual under- 
standing which if not attained in peace will be perilously wanting 
in war. For dealing with what may be termed joint policy 
effective machinery exists in the Committee of Imperial Defence 
established by Mr. Balfour in 1904. Here the three Ministers, 
with their chief professional advisers, can meet under the chair- 
manship of the Prime Minister, who will then have before him all 
the materials for taking decisions.? If much detail is involved 
he can appoint a sub-committee, composed as he thinks best, to 
report to the parent body. For less important questions the three 
Chiefs of Staff should meet as an interdepartmental committee. 
Air Force officers already go to the Staff College ; but more seems 
necessary, and a special course at Camberley or Greenwich should 
be attended by selected officers of all services for the study of joint 
operations. 

As the work of the Air Force is intimately connected with that 
of the other two services, it must be advantageous that a propor- 
tion of officers of both should have air training.* I may not here 
discuss the vexed question of a distinct Naval Air Force; but I 
am convinced that the present arrangement under which many 
naval officers have that training is an advantage. For several 
reasons it can never be desirable that the Air Force should all be 
specially recruited, thus becoming a service apart and conse- 
quently self-centred. It is the peculiarity of that Force that it 
will usually be an essential element in both naval and military 
operations, and the close association of its personnel with the 
Navy and Army will not render it unfit for independent action. 
I do not believe that it can ever supersede either of the old services, 
but aircraft will assume functions which were in the past discharged 
by each as part of its own organisation. 

‘Co-ordination’ is an attractive word freely and frequently 

2 Mr. Balfour in 1904-5 held eighty-two meetings of this Committee which 
had important results, It is, however, essential that the secretaryships of the 
Cabinet and of the Committee of Imperial Defence should not be combined. 
This improper and unconstitutional device arose out of the confused conditions 
which prevailed during the war. 


3 Apart from the need of finding careers for pilots who have ceased to be 
efficient as such, which the Air Force can provide only at wasteful expense. 
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used by writers who would be puzzled to give a clear definition of 
its meaning. Speaking broadly, co-ordination implies the gather- 
ing together of strictly homogeneous functions and placing them 
under expert management. This is the source of the economies 
which great industrial and other combinations are able to secure ; 
but expert management directly and continuously impelled 
towards economy is exactly what Governments find it most 
difficult to obtain, and in their case co-ordination generally 
connotes new bureaucracies always tending to increase. It has 
-been suggested that a common medical service might minister 
to the needs of the three armed forces. This is impracticable, 
although some waste may occur in the building of hospitals, 
which interchange of patients might obviate. ‘ Bulk contracts’ 
controlled by Government figure largely in Socialist programmes, 
but are illusive, as the shocking results exhibited during the war 
conclusively prove. The ‘great shop’ which Lord Randolph 
Churchill contemplated as an appanage of his ‘ Secretary of State 
and Treasurer ’ would inevitably develop the diseases that afflicted 
the late lamented Ministry of Munitions, which may nevertheless 
have been a necessity of the war. 

In the psychological sense, co-ordination implies the harmonious 
interworking of the branches of a great department of State. 
This is within the competence of a First Lord or Secretary of 
State; but it has frequently been neglected by transient adminis- 
trators. It would be impossible to a Minister of Defence. Where 
is he to live? If in one of the existing offices, he will infallibly 
be infected by the atmosphere surrounding him, and will be 
distrusted by the others. If a separate office is built for him, he 
will require a considerable personal staff which will inevitably 
develop friction with the staffs of the three huge departments he 
is supposed to control. If he wanders about in a motor distri- 
buting his attentions, will he not incur for himself—and diffuse— 
bewilderment ? 

Government in all democratic countries is becoming more and 
more difficult, not only because the tasks it undertakes are always 
increasing, but because it tends to instability fatal to sound and 
economic administration to which the continuous exercise of 
expert authority is vital. Throughout Europe Cabinets rise and 
fall with distressing frequency, or form new combinations with 
kaleidoscopic facility, while at short intervals general elections 
shake the whole administrative edifice to its foundations. In 
such conditions, the smooth transaction of public business 
suffers cruelly and economic progress halts or stumbles. Such 
stability as is maintained, therefore, depends upon the perma- 
nent bureaucracies, which, under Socialism, must become the 
real governing power. We have so far been more fortunate 
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than other nations; but we are plainly moving along the same 
road. 

In the turmoil of democratic politics the chances of the 
emergence of Ministers capable of effectively administering a 
single one of our fighting services grow more and more precarious. 
By subjecting them all to a single control we should treble the 
probabilities of failure, and, by vastly enlarging its scope, court 
national disaster. 

SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 
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DISARMAMENT AND THE BRITISH NAVY 


In a Raleigh lecture delivered a few years ago by Admiral 
Richmond we were reminded that many threads run through 
the great fabric of the foreign policy of England during the 
last three centuries ; but one basis of policy is so persistently 
recurrent that it seems to deserve a claim to permanency— 
the maintenance of naval strength. What our foreign policy 
shall be is a question for the people and for those to whom 
they entrust office to decide. For over a century follow- 
ing Waterloo the strength of our Navy was based upon the 
assumption that it would be too risky for us to rely, in all 
circumstances that might arise, upon the permanent friendship 
of any foreign sea Power. It was not always so,1 and we read 
in a recent naval history that in the middle of the eighteenth 
century ‘ the age of commonsense, pluming itself on the sanity 
of its judgment, decided that adequate provision should be 
made for such contingencies (and such contingencies only) as 
the statesman’s eye could foreshadow.’ The statesmen of 
those days were unfortunately lacking in prophetic vision. 
Between 1739 and 1800 statistics of our ships in commission 
show violent fluctuations between a minimum of about 50 and 
a maximum of about 670, and of naval personnel between 8000 
and 120,000. 

Directly after the Great War we abandoned for financial 
reasons, as will appear in due course, the policy of maintaining 
the strongest navy in the world, and the question now before the 
nation is whether, in the present state of affairs, we can afford 
to bind ourselves to any lower relative standard of sea-power 
than that to which we are already committed. Let us approach 
the subject in the light of recent events. 

Lord Grey of Fallodon in his Twenty-five Years has told us 
that our financial position was strong at the time of Mr. Churchill’s 
proposal to Germany of a naval holiday, and if the competition 
had been pushed to extremes it would not have been our finance 
which would have cracked first. 


1 The Naval Side of British History : Callender (Christopher). 
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Naval superiority had been our life and death to us ever since we 
became dependent upon world trade: we must either keep it or die. 
(Vol. II., p. 272.) 

Mr. Churchill in his World Crisis has told us that, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he was nearly forced to resign in December 
1913 on this same issue. The very foundations of naval policy, 
he tells us, were being challenged by others in the Cabinet, and 
the controversy was maintained by ‘ Ministerial critics specially 
acquainted with Admiralty business, versed in every detail of the 
problem, and entitled to be exactly informed on every point.’ A 
compromise was arrived at, with which he tells us that the First 
Sea Lord of the day expressed himself satisfied, and so the crisis of 
1913 passed. The German menace soon afterwards matured. 
Disaster was averted by those who had been staunch in 1913 and 
in previous years to the ‘ very foundations of naval policy’ and 
to the ‘ naval superiority that had been our life.’ It is clear to us 
now that death would have followed very swiftly upon its 
abandonment. 

The German menace at sea has passed, and the question arises 
whether our sea-sense and the old principles so constantly estab- 
lished by experience can be safely cast aside. It will be as well 
to recall those principles as far as they have been expressed in 
‘standards’ during the present century. The first point to be 
noticed is that, excepting in capital ships or ships of the line 
(expressions here intended to cover battleships and battle- 
cruisers capable of taking a leading part in a fleet battle), we have 
never adopted a numerical ‘standard.’ We have always based 
our strength in other craft upon our minimum requirements to 
fulfil the Navy’s mission in ensuring the security of our vitally 
important sea communications. This principle was recognised, 
and constantly expressed, in the days of the ‘ two-Power standard, 
regardless of flag,’ in capital ships. Other classes of vessels were 
required for two distinct purposes—(1) for working with fleets, 
and (2) for protecting merchant shipping (and also, if need arose, 
for attacking an enemy’s commerce and transports conveying his 
military expeditions upon offensive missions). I lay stress upon 
that point because of misconceptions that have arisen about the 
situation at Washington in 1921-22. We did not, and we never 
could, bind ourselves to maintain, say, cruisers required for 
commerce protection on a standard which might be safe for 
Powers not having the same vital interest in the safety of widely 
dispersed territories and of commerce, and our special position 
was recognised by all the leading sea Powers. 

The ‘ two-Power standard, regardless of flag,’ in capital ships, 
which helped so much in maintaining the peace of the world, 
carried us safely through the first decade of the century. Then, 
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owing to divisions in the Cabinet which have been graphically 
described in the World Crisis, we abandoned it in face of German 
competition, and we adopted a 1-6 standard above Germany, the 
principle of a sufficiency of other classes of vessel to meet our 
special requirements being left intact. Both before and after 
adopting the ‘ two-Power standard ’ we had given certain guaran- 
tees of sea security to outlying nations of the Empire ; so it was 
necessary (in 1912) for the Admiralty to explain the new situation 
resulting from the abandonment of that standard. An announce- 
ment was accordingly made to the Canadian Government, and 
repeated to all the self-governing nations of the Empire, that our 
power to send an effective fleet of battle-cruisers to distant seas 
without courting disaster in home waters would be diminished 
with the growth, not only of the German navy, but also by the 
‘simultaneous building by many Powers of great modern ships 
of war,’ and that when studying their problems of defence it was 
necessary for them to bear in mind the existence of a number of 
new navies, all comprising ships of high quality, in so far as it 
affected the possibility of adverse combinations being formed. 
These matters have now passed into history. It will suffice 
for our purpose to glance at two graphs which illustrate the fulfil- 
ment of the Admiralty prophecy. They refer only to ‘ great 
modern ships of war,’ called until recently capital ships (battleships 
and battle-cruisers), and it will be as well to remind ourselves that 
they do not show the other classes of vessel which are required to 
deal with the conditions obtaining in the British Empire, with 
no parallel elsewhere. The ‘total foreign’ line represents only 
the battleships and battle-cruisers of (in alphabetical order) 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the United States, 
the position of America being indicated by a separate (dotted) 
line, although included in the total. Here is the first graph : 
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We see at a glance that the excess of foreign ships over British 
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rose from about 69 per cent. in 1907 to over 100 per cent. in 1916. 
Then, chiefly owing to the achievements of our Navy in the Great 
War, we note a steep drop in the foreign line. Thenceforward we 
see how Great Britain took the lead, not followed by other sea 
Powers, in reducing sea armaments. Then from 1922 onwards the 
world situation in battleships and battle-cruisers (‘ great modern 
ships of war’ in terms of the Admiralty prophecy of 1912) is 
standardised as the result of the Washington Conference of 1921- 
22. The excess of foreign over British, which stood at 69 per cent. 
in 1907, now stands at 145 per cent. in total number of capital 
ships; but this total includes old vessels much depreciated in 
value, so we turn to the second graph : 
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II. ‘DREADNOUGHTS,’ 1907-1925. 


This graph shows only vessels of the so-called ‘ Dreadnought ’ 
type, and it tells us how transitory an advantage is gained by a 
strong naval Power which takes the lead in revolutionising new 
designs, thus depreciating the value of its existing fleet. The 
fall in the years 1920-23 of the British line from 42 to 22, while 
the foreign line rises in the same period from 46 to 50, brings out, 
even more clearly than in the first graph, the point that Great 
Britain took the lead (not followed abroad) in reducing sea 
armaments. It will be noted that the total excess of foreign 
over British stands now at 100 per cent. (44 to 22). 

A point which emerges clearly from the preceding notes is the 
alteration in the situation at sea caused by changes in the relative 
strengths of navies. In 1902, before the German menace arose, 
the Admiralty, in a memorandum on sea-power, laid down the 
principle that the requirements of our naval strategy necessitated 
our being strong enough at sea to conduct a vigorous naval 
offensive all over the world, while at the same time concentrating 
a sufficient force to ensure victory in the decisive battles, in 
whatever part of the seas those battles might take place. A new 
formula is obviously needed to meet possible future conditions 
and to suit the present distribution of localised sea-power, bearing 
always in mind that the sea interests to be guarded are not less 
but more vital than they were in any previous epoch in our 
history. Also that these sea interests affect not only the people 
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of these islands (who bear nearly the whole burden of cost of the 
Navy), but also the hundreds of millions of other peoples who have 
developed, or are in process of developing, into nations under the 
protection of British sea-power. 

It is not only a question of prospective belligerency, but of 
guarding our interests at all times, possibly as neutrals when 
others are belligerent. Our foreign policy, supported by all 
classes in the nation, can now be briefly described as a League of 
Nations policy, upon which all political parties are agreed. 
Neither that nor any other national policy can be effective without 
an adequate Navy. Whole libraries have been written to bring 
out that outstanding lesson, which stands above all questions of 
political party. There is no need, therefore, to go into details. 
We can content ourselves with noting that, owing to the reductions 
which have already been applied to our sea armaments, some of 
the outlying squadrons which are performing peace functions, 
especially in the Far East, are doing so in the immediate proximity 
of stronger foreign navies. Here we can bear in mind the Quad- 
ruple Pacific Treaty, and its numerous subsidiary agreements, 
signed at Washington in December 1921 (Cmd. 1627). It is 
therein provided that, in the event of controversy arising too 
serious to be dealt with by diplomacy, the parties involved will 
‘invite the other High Contracting Parties to a joint conference 
to which the whole subject will be referred for consideration and 
adjustment.’ In the at present unlikely event of differences of 
opinion reaching so serious a stage there would obviously be diffi- 
culties over reinforcing the outlying squadrons. Such a course 
would not tend to peaceful solution. 

The change in relative sea-power is directly attributable to the 
immense sacrifices made by Great Britain in the cause of her 
Allies in the late war. Mr. Ernest Fayle, the official historian, 
has explained this point in detail.2 ‘With regard to America 
and Japan,’ he writes, ‘the war had been a period of expand- 
ing trade and increasing tonnage’; and after setting forth in 
detail Britain’s ‘ lion’s share of the burden’ he adds that far the 
most serious of the permanent results was ‘ the financial situation 
produced by the restriction of the export, and the redirection of 
both the export and the import trade. For these the submarine 
campaign was, in large measure, responsible.’ It has been neces- 
sary to go into these matters at some length in order to place the 
question of further naval disarmament in its historical setting. 
The main features of the present situation in vessels actually built, 
of classes in which relative total tonnage was not standardised at 
Washington, are that we possess fifteen more cruisers (many of 
them old and small) than America, while America owns more 


® Seaborne Trade, Vol. III., pp. 439, 447. The reference is to mercantile tonnage. 
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destroyers than the next two sea Powers (ourselves and Japan) 
put together, and also eleven more submarines than the total 
possessed by those two Powers. The Navy League recently 
published ¢ a useful précis of present conditions, as disclosed in the 
return to which I have referred. The précis runs as follows : 


Comparing the strength of the fleets of the present time and that of a 
year ago, we find that :— 

Great Britain has two cruisers, seventeen destroyers, seven submarines, 
one sloop, twenty-three coastal motor boats, two gunboats, and one 
minesweeper less than a year ago. 

The United States has one cruiser, one aircraft carrier, two submarines, 
two gunboats, and two river gunboats more than a year ago. 

Japan has three cruisers, three cruiser minelayers, two destroyers, two 
submarines, and one minesweeper more than a year ago. 

Great Britain has 206 flotilla leaders and destroyers built and three 
building or projected. The United States has 309 of the same class built 
and twelve building or projected. Japan has ror of this class built and 
twenty-three building or projected. France has fifty-six built and fifty- 
six building or projected. 

In submarines Great Britain has fifty-six built and ten building or 
projected. The United States has 120 built and eight building or pro- 
jected. Japan has fifty-three built and twenty-six building or projected. 
France has forty-five built and fifty-eight building or projected. 

These figures show that not only has our naval strength deteriorated 
numerically in the past year, as compared with the other principal naval 
Powers, but also that the situation will be worse at the end of the present 
year as regards the particular classes of vessels referred to above. 


That précis should be read in conjunction with opinions 
recently expressed by one of our most sane and able exponents of 
the subject of sea-power,5 who has reminded us that Japan is 
faithfully observing her obligation to restrict the strength of her 
battle fleet, and that the sequence of events since the war supports 
the conclusion that the peoples of the United States and of the 
British Empire (regarded under the Naval Treaty as a federation 
of nations with a single battle fleet) are in a peaceful mood and 
intend to lead peaceful lives. The Washington Treaty imposed 
many sacrifices on the American, British, and Japanese fleets, 
while those of France and Italy were in no way affected, though 
the future naval activities of the two latter countries were 
restricted. Only the American, British, and Japanese navies 
were required to scrap any of their capital ships. The naval 
armament movement was thus stabilised as far as the five principal 
maritime Powers were concerned, though the French Government 
has since made certain reservations (which in conceivable circum- 
stances might react on the policies of the other signatories), and 
has indicated that when the Treaty expires France will not renew 

3 Statistics from the Return of Fleets (Cmd. 2590) issued in March 1926. 


* See The Times of March 9 and other papers. 
5 ‘ The Will to Disarm,’ by Archibald Hurd (Fighting Forces, March 1926). 
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it, at least in its present form. The writer concludes by quoting 
the considered opinion of the Navy Department at Washington 
that the British sea-going fleet of to-day is smaller than that of 
the United States, an opinion supported and reinforced by a 
Committee of the House of Representatives, to which considera- 
tion of the appropriations for the American fleet for the fiscal 
year 1927 had been remitted. He sums up the situation thus : 


In this atmosphere of peaceful emulation, the peoples of the two great 
sea Powers, situated on either side of the Atlantic, . . . whose military 
forces are contemptible in relation to those of other Great Powers repre- 
sented on the Council of the League of Nations, are vieing with each other 
in cutting down their naval expenditure in disregard of what the rest of 
the world is doing and thinking. 


‘ Naval disarmament,’ he adds, ‘ can obviously go no further 
until progress is made in military and aerial disarmament’ ; 
and that takes us to the subject of the list of questions to be 
examined by the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, shortly to meet at Geneva under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. 

I have already expressed my belief that our foreign policy 
can now be briefly described as a League of Nations policy, which 
has the support of a large majority of the people, not only in the 
United Kingdom, but also in the other nations grouped together 
under the British Crown, largely on account of the widespread 
influence of the League of Nations Union. Supporters of the 
League of Nations are bound by the Covenant to work for reduc- 
tion of armaments. Under Article VIII. it is the task of the 
Council of the League to formulate plans for reducing armaments 
to the lowest practicable point ‘ consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of international obliga- 
tions.’ These plans have then to be considered by the various 
Governments. No obligation rests upon any State to act upon 
them, but once it has accepted them it may not exceed the limits 
provided without the concurrence of the Council. The plans for 
limiting armaments will be revised at least every ten years. A 
conspicuous feature of the present situation, of which due note 
should be taken, is that America, the State with the strongest 
navy, and Soviet Russia, the State with the strongest army, are 
not members of the League of Nations. America is represented 
on the Preparatory Commission at Geneva. Russia is not. 

The reference in the League of Nations Covenant to ‘the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations,’ as a 
reason for the maintenance of armaments by States which are 
members of the League, recalls to one’s mind the Protocol which 


® See The Covenant Explained, with introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray 
(Educational Publishing Co.). 
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was adopted unanimously by representatives of over fifty States 
at the Fifth Assembly of the League in October 1924. Articles 
of that Protocol laid upon members of the League certain obliga- 
tions to take action, under prescribed conditions, against States 
not belonging to the League. Those who have studied the debate 
in the League Assembly cannot have failed to have formed the 
conclusion that the majority of the members would have welcomed 
the use of the British Navy for such purposes. America (now, as 
we have seen, the strongest sea Power) not being a member of the 

League, I had occasion at the time to point out in these columns ” 

the dangers which would be likely to attend our ratification of the 

Protocol. To the ordinary man it conveyed the impression that 

‘by ratification we should commit ourselves, in advance, to 

enforce against all nations, defined as aggressors by the League 
of Nations Council, laws of war at sea which have not yet been 

established. We should thereby increase our naval commitments 
beyond limits that can be foreseen, and our external policy would 
not (in Admiral Richmond’s words) contribute to supplement the 
internal efforts to maintain supremacy at sea.’ The contents of 
the article referred to were cabled, in one case almost in extenso, 
to the distant Dominions. We need not go in further detail into 
the Protocol, which was not ratified. It has been necessary to 
refer to it, as it bears directly upon the question of reducing our 
naval armaments. There seems, however, to be little chance of 
the question of armaments, which are maintained for the applica- 
tion of ‘ sanctions ’ under inter-State authority, being raised before 
the Preparatory Commission at Geneva, because America, not a 
member of the League, is represented thereon. So we come now 
to the naval armaments which are recognised by the League 
Covenant to be required for ‘ national safety,’ and to the definite 
questions to be considered by the Commission. These, to the 
best of my knowledge, have never been published im extenso. 
They are to be found amongst the papers circulated to the Council 
and to members of the League.® 

The impetus towards a ‘ Disarmament ’ Conference (really on 
reduction of armaments) was given by a resolution of the Fifth 
Assembly—the same that approved of the Protocol—in September 
1924. An opinion has since been expressed by the Assembly : 

That the question of naval disarmament should be discussed as part of 
the general question of disarmament to be dealt with by the International 
Conference proposed in the Resolution of September 6, 1924, adopted by 

7 * The Control of the British Navy,’ Nineteenth Century and After, November: 
1924. 

, : The question of voluntary application of ‘sanctions’ by the League of Nations, 
as a whole, against recalcitrant members without actual resort to belligerency is 
too wide a subject to treat ina single article. 

® C. 793 (2); M. 278 (C.D.C. 21), 1925, IX., December 12, 1925. 
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the Fifth Assembly, and that it rests with the Council to settle the 
programme. 

The French, Italian, and Japanese representatives having 
stated, on behalf of their Governments, that they could not see 
their way to dissociate the various kinds of armaments—amilitary, 
naval, and air—and to consider them at separate conferences, a 
Committee of the Council, presided over by M. Benes, submitted 
to the Council itself (on December 12, 1925) a list of questions to 
be put to the Preparatory Commission. These questions were 
compiled from material sent in by delegates of the British Empire, 
France, and Spain, and they were adopted by the Council for 
reference to the Preparatory Commission. Those which are 
germane to the question of reducing naval armaments are the 
following :— 

I. What is to be understood by the expression ‘ armaments’ ? 
(The scope of the definitions required is specified.) 

II. (a) Is it practicable to limit the ultimate war strength of a 
country, or must any measures of disarmament be confined to 
peace strength ? (b) What is to be understood by the expression 
‘reduction and limitation of armaments’? (Comments follow.) 

III. By what standards is it possible to measure the arma- 
ments of one country against the armaments of another ? 

IV. Can there be said to be ‘offensive’ or ‘ defensive’ 
armaments ? 

V. (a) On what principle will it be possible to draw up a scale 
of armaments permissible to the various countries? (Suggestions 
follow about points to be taken into account.) (b) Can the 
reduction of armaments be promoted by examining possible 
means for ensuring that mutual assistance, economic and military, 
contemplated in Article XVI. of the Covenant shall be brought 
quickly into operation as soon as an act of aggression has been 
committed ? (This opens up the subject of the Protocol and of 
‘ sanctions,’ with which I have dealt above.) 

VI. (c) Is it possible to attach military value to commercial 
fleets in estimating the naval armaments of a country ? 

VII. Admitting that disarmament depends upon security, to 
what extent is regional disarmament possible in return for regional 
security ? Or is any scheme of disarmament impracticable unless 
it is general? If regional disarmament is practicable, would it 
promote or lead up to general disarmament ? 

Before making any personal comments on the work to be 
faced by the Preparatory Commission it will be well to take note of 
the views expressed by Lord Cecil of Chelwood, the British repre- 
sentative, thereon, as communicated by him to Headway (March 
1926). The main points that he makes are that it is vital that 
the Preparatory Commission shall meet not later than May ; that 
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‘ disarmament ’ means reduction and limitation of armaments ; 
that we ‘are bound by at least four formal and unequivocal 
engagements to see this thing through ’ ; that ‘ it is quite obviously 
in the interest of this country in particular, seeing to what extent 
we have reduced our own armaments, to do everything to prevail 
on Continental nations to do the same’ ; that, broadly speaking, 
the armament problem must be considered as a whole; that 
public opinion must declare itself ; and that ‘ if the peoples want 
disarmament, disarmament they can have.’ 

We start, then, with these premises when we consider the 
question of disarmament as applied to the British Navy.- Naval 
disarmament cannot be viewed as a thing apart. It must be con- 
sidered in conjunction with military and with aerial disarmament. 
Soviet Russia (not to be represented at Geneva) maintains the 
largest army in the world, and France the largest air force. 
Great Britain took the lead in naval disarmament after the war, 
and her Navy, which up to that time was far the strongest in the 
world, is now not as strong as the American navy, taken as a 
whole, bearing in mind the widely scattered territories and com- 
merce to be guarded. Public opinion in most countries is against 
war after the experiences undergone in the last one, and realises 
that the most effective way to stop wars is to reduce armaments, 
especially those capable of being used for aggression. In some 
countries, including Russia, where the largest army is maintained, 
public opinion has no voice in policy, and those in power there 
are avowedly bitterly hostile to the British Empire and to the 
principles of government and of policy for which it stands. Air- 
power, owing to its short radius }° of action, is at present no substi- 
tute for sea-power, as affecting the wide problems of British 
Empire defence. No comparison can be drawn between the 
importance of sea communications to Great Britain and to Con- 
tinental Powers. The British Army has been reduced to the bare 
minimum needed to carry out its immense responsibilities, and 
the safety of sea transport for troops is an essential requirement. 
Without that an immense army would be needed. The present 
small overseas garrisons would have to be increased beyond 
measure if their reinforcement by sea in emergencies was doubtful 
or impossible. The aggressive employment of so small an Army as 
ours is out of the question, in view of the relative military strength 
of other Powers. No example can be drawn from modern history 
of the British Navy having been used aggressively, and the sphere 
of action of all navies is limited to the sea. The crowded popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom lives under economic conditions which 
cause the safety of sea communications to be essential to its 

10 Two hundred miles, according to the latest official pronouncement (Cmd. 


2029, 1924). 
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existence. Such, briefly stated, are the principal points which 
bear upon the question of ‘ disarmament ’ as affecting the British 
Navy. 

Study of the problem of British Empire defence followed by a 
careful examination of the agenda for the Preparatory Commission 
on Disarmament leads irresistibly to the same conclusion as that 
quoted above, that our naval ‘ disarmament ’ can obviously go no 
further until progress has been made in military and in aerial 
disarmament ; and to that I would add that, even when such 
progress has been made, it would be impossible for further reduc- 
tions to be made in our present naval strength unless a similar 
reduction, leaving us in the same relative position, were to be 
made simultaneously by all other sea Powers. In order to bring 
out clearly in terms of war-vessels (sufficient personnel being 
assumed) what I mean by the present position I append a table, 
based upon the latest official ‘ Return of Fleets,’ showing the 
strength at sea of the principal Powers. 


FLEETS OF THE WORLD 
(Actually built, March 1926) 





British | United Soviet 
Empire. | States. Japan. | France. | Italy. Union. Germany. 














Battleships > . | 18 18 6 9 7 5 8 
Battle-cruisers . ‘ is & 4 ~- — —- —_ 
Cruisers. ot ay 32 31 15 14 7 9 
Cruiser Minelayers . | — _ 3 —- _ — —_ 
Armoured Coast De- 

fence Vessels and 

Monitors : . 3 I — — — — 
Aircraft Carriers ‘ 8(@)| 1 2 I I _ 
Flotilla Leaders hike — a 2 II — — 
Destroyers . |172 |309 (6)| 103 54 52 83 16 
Torpedo-boats . -l[— —_ — a 54 —_— —_ 
Submarines ; - | 56 |120 53 45 42 23 — 
Sloops. - a fit | — — 8 — 4 —_ 
Coastal Motor-boats 6 — 2 2 12 27 — 
Gunboats and De- 

spatch-vessels -_|— 12 6 49 12 2 3 
River Gunboats. es ie 6 8 6 2 4 — 
Minesweepers . o | Ox 44 4 29 40 20 35 


J 


In dealing, in general terms, with the subject of naval disarma- 
ment, I have so far avoided touching upon details affecting the 
nature of the vessels included in ‘ naval armaments.’ There has, 
I think, been a tendency to consider them too much in terms of 
surface craft. Contemplation of the above table brings out the 


(a) Including two cruisers under reconstruction as aircraft carriers. 
(6) Includes 14 fitting as minelayers and 20 assigned to coastguard duties. 
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point that, at the present time, America maintains a fleet of 
submarines double the size of our own in numerical strength, and 
Japan a fleet of these vessels practically equal in numbers to our 
own. France and Italy follow very closely. There is no need to 
lengthen this article unduly to point the moral to be drawn from 
these statistics. The subject was dealt with comprehensively in 
an able article by Mr. Hector Bywater," which appeared in this 
Review last month. The question which has doubtless occurred 
to readers of that article is not whether our naval disarmament 
can go further, but whether, in the matter of submarines, it has 
gone too far. 
GEORGE ASTON. 


41 « Britain and the Submarine’; Nineteenth Century and After, April, 1926. 
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MISMANAGEMENT OF OUR RAILWAYS 


THERE is no problem facing the country at the present time which 
should give us more cause for anxious thought than the financial 
position of our railways. A close study of the balance-sheets 
of our leading groups shows in every case that the dividends 
have only been maintained by withdrawing large sums from the 
general reserves. In the case of the London and North-Eastern 
Railway Company, not only were the dividends seriously reduced, 
but so large a sum as 4,000,000/. was withdrawn in this way. In 
fact, the dividends were maintained at the lowest possible figure 
to secure the right of the prior stocks to be trustee investments. 
All this must give every serious-minded person food for thought. 
How long can it go on? What is going to be the future standing 
of our railways ? 

Many reasons can be given for this serious state of affairs. 
We might refer to our industrial depression. Then, doubtless, 
the railway directors would lay emphasis on the competition of 
motor omnibuses and motor lorries on the roads. It is certainly 
something of an irony that the railway companies have to pay 
huge sums for the upkeep of roads largely destroyed by their 
competitors. But when all is said in their favour, it must be 
present to the mind of every business man that there is some- 
thing very seriously wrong with railway management. Almost 
everyone has words of criticism to make as to the treatment 
received from the railway companies. When the road grievance 
is mentioned, almost every business man will raise a plea that - 
the one alternative supply which exists in competition with 
the railways is not interfered with. It seems to me that if 
instead of complaining so much about road competition the 
railways would take steps to meet it, they would be far better 
advised. As a matter of fact, the railway companies have 
remained fast asleep doing nothing while a valuable portion of 
their traffic has been slipping away from them. 

In the course of my business it is my lot to visit Birmingham 
almost every week. One day recently when outside New Street 
Station I saw an advertisement which informed the public that 
they could secure cheap return tickets to various places. I was 
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much attracted by the advertisement, because one of the places 
mentioned was Northfield, a place which I frequently visit. 
According to the advertisement, I could get a cheap return ticket 
for rod. But would my readers believe that I can go quite as 
quickly by corporation tram for 8d.? Surely it is the experience 
of every business man that it is no use spending vast sums upon 
advertisement unless the goods offered are quite cheap and quite 
as good as those of competitors. In other words, one must adver- 
tise the right goods at the right price. Here the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway Company was wasting its money on adver- 
tisement to inform the public that its services were 2d. per 
journey dearer than its competitors’. Nothing, to my mind, could 
be more futile and unbusinesslike. 

As a matter of fact, the railway companies, if they really 
tackled the job, could run most of the omnibuses and trams off 
the roads. They have never seriously met the competition, except 
in a very few instances. What is wanted in the country is a big 
extension of cheap, quick electrical services to meet this local 
competition. Some railway companies have made isolated 
experiments. In Liverpool there is an electric service between 
Liverpool and Southport, and, again, between Liverpool and 
Ormskirk. In Manchester the line to Bury has been electrified, 
and in Newcastle also there is an electric service. But, broadly 
speaking, the railway companies have only played with the 
subject. Take London as an example. With few exceptions, the 
dirty, uncomfortable and ancient steam trains are still relied on 
to transport the public outside the city. Anyone who has seen 
the scramble during the rush hours at Finsbury Park in North 
London will realise that this matter is crying out for attention. 

Furthermore, these electrical experiments are good paying 
propositions. Anyone with two eyes in his head would confirm 
that the few existing experiments which have been made have 
led to increases in traffic receipts. Let any doubter go for a trip 
along the Edgware line since the new Underground has been 
extended beyond Hendon. At every turn are seen building 
developments, which must mean new traffic receipts. I am quite 
sure that if the railway companies really tackled this task they 
would see that they have the remedy for their troubles in their 
own hands. In Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and the Potteries large sums are being lost in traffic 
every year. Vast capital expenditure is urgently necessary upon 
electrical development if the railway companies are to gain my 
sympathy, and I am sure this is the feeling of many others. 

The railway companies have gone to sleep. They have not 
adopted up-to-date methods to make their services efficient. 
There is also a wider implication in this question of electrification 
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of local railway services. And let me here say that, in my opinion, 
the whole of them should be electrified in not less than five years. 
If this scheme were adopted it would help to solve other serious 
problems, such as housing, slum property and overcrowded cities, 
and also the smoke problem. If we had quick and cheap trains 
to take our population out into the country districts we should 
soon have a solution of our housing and slum problems. Again, 
if our dirty steam trains were eliminated from local services and 
replaced by electric services, we should make our cities cleaner 
and avoid many of our city fogs. The electrification of the Dis- 
trict and Metropolitan Railways has made a great difference to 
London in the matter of smoke, and I do not think we have so 
many pea-soup fogs to-day as we had twenty years ago. 

Why the railways have hesitated in this matter I cannot 
understand. I am told that they are dominated largely by the 
locomotive engineers, and that these gentlemen throw cold water 
upon electrical propositions. There are always people in every 
generation who want to stand still. What was good enough for 
their grandfathers they think is good enough for them. We all 
remember the play Milestones. In one generation ridicule was 
poured on the genius who was going to make iron ships float. 
Yet that same genius in the next generation was hurling scorn at 
the idea of ships being built of steel. I was re-reading the other 
day Disraeli’s Endymion. There you read of the glee expressed 
that the monstrous proposal that Grosvenor Square should be 
lighted with gas had been defeated. Also, do we not know full 
well of the obstruction that came from prejudiced persons against 
the building of the railways themselves ? 

This kind of obstruction is going on to-day. The railway 
management is adopting the ostrich-like attitude of burying its head 
in thesand. The railways could get all their lost traffic back if they 
would only adopt a strong forward policy. If they spent at least 
10,000,000/. a year upon electrifying their local services, in five 
years they would have gone far towards running the omnibuses 
and trams off the competitive routes. However, the trams and 
omnibuses would still be wanted and would continue to thrive. 
Their function is to cover the country districts not served by the 
railways and to act as ‘ feeders’ to the railways themselves. In 
other words, the omnibuses would cease to be competitors and © 
would become valuable allies. 

There is a further matter which must also be mentioned, 
namely, the lack of consideration shown to traders. My own firm 
send annually about 500 tons of traffic from London to a Midland 
town on the river Trent. Not one ton of that traffic goes by rail. 
It is barged to steamer in London, shipped by steamer to Hull, 
and then barged to the works in question down the Trent. Those 
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services cost my firm 22s. 6d. per ton, while the railway rate is 
38s. per ton. It would be preferable to send this traffic by 
rai], because it would be quicker, but no firm can afford this 
exorbitant rate. In fact, if we had regarded the rate as reason- 
able I do not think we should have bothered to work out an 
alternative method of delivery. I mentioned this matter to a 
colleague in the House of Commons who happened to be a railway 
director, and as a result the rate was reduced to 35s. per ton. But 
can anyone seriously suggest that this reduction was meeting the 
competition ? How foolish that policy is. The railway companies 
have lost over 500/. of our traffic, and I do not suppose that if 
they had met their competition properly their expenses would 
have been increased one penny piece. Their men have still to be 
kept at the goods stations employed only half their time, and 
their engines have still to pull wagons across their permanent way 
loaded only to half their capacity. Their standing charges still 
go on even with reduced receipts. If only the railway companies 
would bend a trifle in the face of competition they could recover 
much. Instead of which they proudly put their heads in the air 
adopting a non possumus attitude and then complain at their 
decreasing traffic receipts. A large proportion of that lost traffic 
could be recovered with a little energy and enterprise, with a 
little ‘ push and go,’ and with some spirit of conciliation. 

In the case I have given above the rate charged for the three 
services should be amply sufficient for a railway company which 
has direct communications. Anyone reading the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Coal Industry cannot fail to have some 
misgivings as to the chapter on ‘ Conveyance of Coal.’ Though 
studiously polite in its observations, it is quite clearly a serious 
indictment of railway management. It has always been my view 
that no inducement was ever given to traders to consign their goods 
in larger bulk. As a general rule the lowest rates apply to two-ton 
lots, but in some cases lower rates are quoted for four-ton lots. 
It is obvious that if the railways have one large consignment 
their costs must be lower than if they had a number of small ones. 
The one large consignment can be dealt with in one train, while 
in the other case the labour has to be multiplied by almost the 
number of consignments. On many occasions I have pressed upon 
the railway managers the advantage which would accrue to them 
if they would give lower rates for 20-ton, 50-ton, and even 100-ton 
consignments. Traders would have an inducement to lower the 
railway labour costs and help them to more economical working. 

This precise point is dealt with very effectively by the Royal 
Commission. They discuss the use of 20-ton trucks for coal 
haulage, and point out that the Great Western Company and the 
old North-Eastern section of the London and North-Eastern 
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Railway Company largely use this type of mineral wagon. The 
Great Western Railway gives a reduction in rate of 5 per cent. to 
traders using 20-ton trucks, but no other railway company gives 
an inducement of this kind. The precise wording of the Royal 
Commission’s Report is as follows : 


The North-Eastern Railway did not allow any reduction of rates on 
the adoption of these wagons. In 1923 the Great Western Railway, in 
order to encourage the use of 20-ton wagons in South Wales, announced 
that they were prepared forthwith to allow a rebate of 5 per cent. off their 
rates in respect of ‘ coal class’ traffic conveyed wholly over their system 
in fully-loaded 20-ton wagons. In addition, early in 1925 they reduced 
the charge for tipping and weighing coal at their docks from 7}d. to 6d- 
per ton in respect of coal carried in fully-loaded wagons of this type. 


The Commission state definitely that the use of the 20-ton truck 
is desirable not only for the mineowner, the miner, and the consumer 
of coal, but most of all for the railway companies. They proceed : 


that the principle adopted by the Great Western Railway, in allowing a 
5 per cent. rebate on the rates of transport on all coal carried in 20-ton 
wagons, should be accepted as the first step in a general policy. 


Then in their first recommendation they state : 


The general saving in railway operating that may be expected in the 
several districts, if 20-ton wagons were adopted in the place of those now 
in use, should be estimated. The railway companies should allow a rebate 
in rates corresponding to the greater part of this saving, retaining for their 
own benefit a minor part of it. The statutory regulation of rates should 
embody this proposal. 

This recommendation is so very obvious that one wonders why the 
railway management had to wait for a Royal Commission on Coal 
to point it out. 

My main point, however, is that what is true of coal is true of 
almost every other commodity. The railway companies do very 
little to help themselves. If they would spend a little less on those 
wonderful and artistic pictures of their lines by famous artists, 
and give more attention to working out methods by which rates 
could be reduced, traders and politicians would have more con- 
fidence in them. They cry out far too much about their lost 
traffic and about their labour costs having increased 153 per cent. 
Let them spend a little more time finding out where their lost 
traffic has gone, why it has gone, and how they can get it back. 

The story of labour costs leaves me cold. The labour on railway 
work pre-war was notoriously underpaid, and it was very poor 
value. After all, the cost of labour is not the amount paid in wages 
per week, but the amount of work you secure for your payments. 
Based on these premises the railway labour was very dear labour 
in pre-war days. The efforts of the railway companies should 
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be directed to making the railways more efficient. I am satisfied 
that with reorganisation and efficiency the railways can, at the 
same time, quote lower rates and fares, pay the present rates and 
wages, and make higher profits. The railway managers and 
directors must, however, wake up first to the realisation of the 
modern requirements of industry. They must remember that we 
are in the twentieth century. They must realise that the methods 
that they adopted to oust the stage-coach will not do in fighting 
the stern battle which industrial Britain is engaged in for the 
international markets of the world. 


J. R. REMER. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MOTOR SHIPS 


THERE are now so many important motor ships on the seas that 
it is inaccurate to speak of ‘ steamers ’ to distinguish power-driven 
vessels from sailing vessels. Within the last five years, and 
particularly during the last two years, the construction of Diesel- 
engined ships has expanded enormously. Motor engines have 
been progressively adopted in larger and larger vessels, and in a 
surprisingly increasing proportion of new tonnage. There are in 
operation now several great passenger motor liners of about 
20,000 tons, and half a dozen more are under construction. In 
Italy a giant motor liner of 33,000 gross tons is being built ; and 
there is actually talk of one or other of the Transatlantic companies 
ordering a motor liner on the scale of the Majestic, the largest 
ship in the world. These great ships naturally follow and 
accompany a host of smaller motor vessels, intermediate cargo and 
passenger ships of 8000 tons and above, and the pivotal trade 
carriers of the world, cargo ships of between 4000 and 8000 tons. 
The figures of new construction that I propose to analyse 
illustrate a development that is unprecedented in the history of 
shipping. 

Whether or not motor ships are going to displace steam ships 
as effectively as steam ships have displaced sailing vessels remains 
to be seen. It is a proposition that is hotly. disputed among 
experts, but it cannot be quite so comfortably ridiculed to-day as 
five years ago. Motor engines were then only adopted in com- 
paratively small vessels, and no one would have been bold enough 
to predict that within this short space of time they would be 
adopted in large passenger liners, and that, in fact, the volume of 
construction of new motor ships would rival that of steam ships. 
Motor ships, it is true, have as yet only demonstrated their 
superiority over steam ships in particular circumstances, but that 
may prove to be merely the handicap of a beginner. It can be 
admitted, too, that their development has been speeded up in 
abnormal conditions. But, keeping all these things in mind, it 
is impossible to escape the conclusion on the facts and figures of 
the position that, however one hopes that oil-burning ships are 
not going to displace coal-burning ships completely, motor ships 
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are destined to be at least equal competitors with steam ships in 
the world’s shipping. 

The table that follows gives the figures of all the motor 
ships in the world (excluding ships of less than 100 gross tons) 
recorded in successive editions of Lloyd’s Register Book since 
July 1920: 


Motor SHIPs. 


(Lloyd’s Register Figures.) 


Number. Gross tons. 
July 1920 . ‘ - . 1178 - 955,810 
July 1921 . ' . + 1473 sai 1,248,800 
July 1922. ; ; . 1620 ia 1,542,160 
July 1923. : : . 1795 ee 1,666,385 
July 1924. : . - 1950 vd 1,975,798 
July 1925. . , + 2145 a 2,714,073 


Of course, 2,714,000 gross tons is only a small proportion 
of the world’s merchant shipping. The total steam and motor 
tonnage recorded in the 1925 edition of Lloyd’s Register Book 
amounts to 62,380,000 gross tons. But it is pointless to compare 
these two figures. Ten years back there was barely a quarter of 
a million tons of motor shipping on the seas. Even five years ago 
the figure was short of a million tons. What it will be five years 
hence is not easy to guess. 

It is the rate of increase that is so important, and particularly 
the momentum that has been gathered in the last year or two. 
During the last five years the volume of new ship construction has 
diminished considerably, owing to the excessive number of ships 
in existence and the extreme stringency of trade. Nevertheless, 
the development and construction of motor ships has gone 
steadily forward, reaching—even if only temporarily—a stage 
where the tonnage of motor ships under construction almost 
equals the steam tonnage under construction. The volume 
of steam ship construction, it is true, is not a sixth part of 
what it was in 1920, but in the same period the volume 
of motor ship construction has more than doubled itself. 
The motor vessels launched in the twelve months of 1924 
amounted to just over half a million tons, and in 1925 to 
nearly 850,000 tons. The figures given below show the motor 
tonnage launched in each year since 1920, and percentage 
figures are added to show the proportion of motor tonnage to 
the total tonnage of all types launched. It will be seen that 
in 1920 the motor tonnage amounted to only 3-2 per cent. of the 
total tonnage, and that in five years the proportion has risen to 
38-5 per cent. 
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Motor Surps LAUNCHED. 


(Lloyd’s Register Figures.) 

Percentage of 

Number. Gross tons. total tonnage. 
1920 . - 1I00 he 189,977 + 32 
1921 . + 136 oe 306,642 4A 7:0 
1922 ; + 103 «+ 209,557 me 8-5 
1923 ; - 02 xy 226,040 at 13°8 
1924 . - 149 $2 501,798 oa 22°3 
1925 - 198 ite 843,629 bs 38°5 


There is some disparity to be observed between the amount 
of motor tonnage launched year by year and the rate of increase 
of the total of motor ships in existence shown in the first table in 
the.article. This is to be accounted for in the scrapping of old 
tonnage. The disparity has grown less as the volume of con- 
struction has increased. The earlier figures of motor ships 
include a large proportion of small vessels, coastal and river 
boats, motor barges and so on, of varying age and efficiency. 
These smaller and older vessels have been scrapped and replaced, 
while larger and larger vessels have been constructed. In the 
result the average size of the motor ships of the world has been 
advancing by leaps and bounds. The 955,810 tons of motor 
shipping in July 1920 was shared in 1178 boats, making an average 
of 811 tons apiece; while the 2,714,073 tons in July 1925 is 
calculated in 2145 ships, an average of 1265 tons. This makes 
an increase of 557 per cent. in the average size of motor ships in 
five years. 

This development is shown more clearly still in the figures of 
new ships. The average size of the motor ships launched in 1920 
was 1899 tons, and in 1925 no less than 4261 tons. The average 
size of the motor ships being built at the end of last December 
was 5390 tons. Thesteam ships then under construction averaged 
3340 tons. That is, the motor ships being built were on the 
average 2000 tons apiece bigger than the steam ships. The 
average size of the motor ships that were being built in Great 
Britain reached the extraordinary figure of 6240 tons. 

This is a result of the widespread adoption of motor engines 
during the last couple of years in first-class cargo and intermediate 
liners of between 8000 and 12,000 tons and passenger liners of 
above this size. There will soon be large motor ships on all the 
important trade routes of the world, supplementing the continually 
increasing number of moderate-sized cargo ships. A number of 
the largest ships that are either now in operation or under con- 
struction for early operation deserve to be mentioned here if only 
to show the diversity of trades in which they are to operate. The 
Gripsholm (17,400 tons) trades on the Transatlantic route; the 
Aorangi (17,500 tons) between New Zealand and Pacific North 
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America; the Svealand (15,300 tons) between Chile and New 
York ; the Asturias (22,000 tons) has just commenced her trade 
between Europe and South America, and is shortly to be joined 
by a sister vessel, the Alcantara ; the Saturnia (23,500 tons) and 
the Augustus (33,000 tons) are to trade between the Mediterranean 
and South America; the Carnarvon Castle (20,000 tons) between 
England and South Africa ; two Shaw, Savill and Albion liners 
of 20,000 tons each are intended for the Panama route to New 
Zealand; the Peter Corneliszoon Hoofe (15,000 tons) and the 
Chr. Huygens (18,000 tons) are to trade between Europe and the 
East. Such great motor ships were hardly dreamt of even so 
recently as three years ago. In addition there will shortly be 
thirty or forty intermediate liners of 10,000 tons and more on all 
the great ocean routes. 


In discussing the distribution of motor ships among the 
principal sea-trading nations I shall be compelled to introduce 
figures prepared by the Bureau Veritas, which vary a little from 
the figures prepared by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, otherwise 
uniformly used throughout the article. The variation is negligible 
except in the single detail that the Bureau Veritas figures of 
British ships include all the ships of the Empire. Proper com- 
pensation is accordingly made in the Lloyd’s Register figures 
(which ordinarily differentiate between Great Britain and the 
Dominions) employed in this section. 

The distribution of motor tonnage is not at all in proportion 
to the merchant fleets of different countries. The proportion of 
motor tonnage in the merchant tonnage of the world is about 
4°35 per cent. The British proportion is noticeably low at about 
3°7 per cent. The merchant fleets of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Germany, Holland, and Italy all contain a much larger proportion 
of motor ships. In effective tonnage the world proportion of 
motor ships is probably higher than 4-35 per cent. There is a 
good deal of steam tonnage lying idle abroad (as much as four or 
five million tons in the United States) that will never find employ- 
ment again, but there are very few idle motor ships, and the 
proportion of virtually obsolete ships in the British merchant 
fleet is considerably less than abroad. While in effective ships 
the British merchant fleet can be reckoned to make up not less 
than 40 per cent. of the world’s total, the British proportion of 
motor ships barely reaches 30 per cent. This, as it happens, is an 
improvement on five years ago, when the British proportion of 
motor ships only amounted to 20 per cent. of the world’s total. 

The three Scandinavian countries, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, own together a larger tonnage of motor ships than is 
owned in the British Empire, although their combined merchant 
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fleets are only a fraction of ours. The proportion of motor ships 
in their merchant fleets is outstandingly high—in Norway 13°8 per 
cent., in Sweden 17-4 per cent., and in Denmark no less than 
18-7 per cent. These three countries have been foremost in the 
adoption of motor ships ever since the war. In 1920 their com- 
bined tonnage of motor ships was twice as great as the motor 
tonnage owned in the British Empire. 

Germany and Italy, on the other hand, are manatee late 
comers. In 1920 Germany owned no more than 5250 tons of 
motor ships, and last October as much as 264,389 tons. From 
under 50,000 tons in 1920 Italy has advanced to the ownership of 
154,000 tons. The hasty progress is abnormal in both cases. 
First of all, Germany, depleted of her merchant shipping by the 
Peace Treaties, sought to make up her losses largely in motor ships 
with the powerful stimulus of national aspirations, Government 
subsidies, and an inflated currency ; and latterly Italy has been 
making quite amazing advances in her shipping industry, as in 
other industries, and with the assistance of heavy Government 
subsidies Italian shipowners are virtually gambling on motor ships 
to secure for their country a higher place among sea-trading 
nations. 

The table that I give below shows the distribution of motor 
ships in October last, and figures showing the distribution of total 
merchant tonnage in June last are added for purposes of compari- 
son. The table is in the order of motor tonnage owned. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MoToR SHIPS AND MERCHANT TONNAGE. 


Motor SHIPS. MERCHANT TONNAGE. 
October 1925. June 1925. 
(Bureau Veritas Figures.) (Lloyd’s Register 
Figures.) 
Number. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
British . | - 806, 364 “id 21,649,472 
Norway . -aae at 362,188 se 2,618,445 
Sweden . . 207 -. 280,439 es 1,253,900 
Germany gag -. 264,389 a 3,006,270 
America - 304 ia 261,075 ne 11,995,490 
Denmark ee on 191,496 os 1,021,617 
Italy . - 108 <a 154,006 i 2,930,836 
Holland - 139 ve 139,453 5% 2,587,789 
Japan . . £97 . 66,236 i 3,919,807 
France . ° 51 % 37,330 as 3,319,645 


The proportion of motor tonnage in the British merchant fleet 
is comparatively small, because British: shipowners have been 
notably backward while their foreign competitors have been 
remarkably forward in the adoption of motor ships. The British 
shipping industry has run in harness for so long with the coal 
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industry that shipowners can only dissociate the partnership with 
some misgiving. For one thing, they will be making themselves 
dependent on foreign supplies of oil ; and for another, coal cargoes 
make up as much as 8o per cent. (in weight) of the total export 
cargoes from Great Britain, and the shipowners are not anxious 
to help to deplete this trade. The feeling of shipowners is ex- 
pressed in the rebuke of last year’s President of the Chamber of 
Shipping to the members of the Society of Marine Engineers for 
not perfecting the steam engine so that it might oust the ‘ infernal ’ 
combustion engine. On the other hand, many Continental ship- 
owners must have breathed a sigh of relief in being able to emanci- 
pate themselves from dependence on British coal supplies. 

For this reason, and perhaps because motor ships seemed to 
open up the prospect of a reshuffling of the merchant fleets of the 
world, there has been something of a rush abroad to get to the 
counter first. It is noticeable that all those countries that have 
put themselves in possession of a bigger proportion of motor ships 
than Britain have in the result expanded their merchant fleets 
very extensively at a time when there are already many more 
ships in existence than are required to carry the world’s cargoes. 
Many of the new motor ships, it would seem, have not been 
ordered for the replacement of old tonnage, but in the vague hope 
of profitable employment, and such ships are consequently adding 
to the difficulties of an exceedingly difficult shipping situation. 
Something of a halt has now been called in the race for motor 
ships everywhere abroad except in Italy, presumably for sufficient 
economic reasons. British shipowners do not appear to have lost 
very much by biding their time and governing their adoption of 
motor ships wholly by economic considerations. That the volume 
of new motor tonnage ordered by British shipowners (perhaps 
with rather mixed feelings) increases progressively year by year 
shows that the new ships are proving their worth. Five years 
hence our relative position in the ownership of motor tonnage 
ought to be very much improved, largely for the reason that it 
has been depreciated up to now. 


It is not surprising to find that, since British shipowners have 
not been over eager in the adoption of motor ships, the ship- 
building yards of Great Britain have not been engaged in nearly 
as much motor ship construction as foreign yards. Of course 
British shipbuilders do not depend entirely on orders from British 
shipowners, but naturally ships intended for British registration 
make up nine-tenths or more of their work. Except in the case 
of Germany and Holland, the principal sea-trading countries 
abroad do not pull equal weight in shipbuilding and shipowning. 
But the British shipbuilding industry does hold almost the same 
VoL. XCIX—-No. 591 YY 
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relative position among shipbuilding countries as the British 
shipping industry holds among shipowning countries. Both 
industries seek to perform between 40 and 50 per cent. of the 
world’s work in their different departments. But the relationship 
of the two industries is governed by perfect economic freedom. 
It may easily happen that one department of shipbuilding is 
receiving orders from abroad while another department is actually 
losing British orders to foreign competition. This is more or less 
what has been happening latterly. For one reason and another, 
motor ship construction has been cheaper on the Continent than 
in England, and one or two British orders for new motor ships 
have consequently gone abroad. They do not amount to very 
much, but the lack of them intensifies the comparative scarcity of 
motor ship construction in England; and it is correct to infer 
that, since British orders have gone abroad, few foreign orders 
have come to England. On the other hand, the relative price of 
steam ships has been cheaper here, and we find, therefore (as will 
be seen in the table below), that while in 1925 less than half of the 
new motor tonnage of the world was launched from British yards 
no less than two-thirds of the world’s steam tonnage was launched 
in Great Britain. The relationship of prices between Great 
Britain and the Continent is righting itself, and motor ship 
construction in England has consequently begun to make up 
the leeway lost. 


Motor TONNAGE AND STEAM TONNAGE LAUNCHED. 
(Lloyd’s Register Figures.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. ABROAD. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. 
1920 Motor ¢ ‘ 86,940 ate 103,037 
Steam - - 1,953,014 oi 3,599,093 
1921 prea : ‘ 102,356 ms 204,286 
. 1,429,757 - 2,537,976 
1922 eerred . . 78,341 ri 131,216 
Steam . ; 950,516 ‘3 1,265,656 
19 23{ Motor , : 87,244 ? 138,976 
Steam ; ‘ 553,223 sé 835,527 
1924 { Motor ¢ . 237,458 vr 264,340 
Steam ‘ - 1,195,216 2a 503,727 
1925 bore ‘ 267,717 aa 576,412 
Steam ‘ 811,558 9 487,138 


The most interesting things .o observe about the construction 
of motor ships abroad are the sporadic outbursts of fresh building. 
They illustrate what I have called the rush to the counter for 
motor ships. At the end of 1920 the United States was engaged 
in the construction of 25,000 tons of motor ships, but at the end 
of 1924 only a meagre 525 tons are recorded. Norway _was 
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building 22,000 tons at the end of 1920, but less than 4000 tons 
at the end of 1924. German yards had no motor tonnage at all 
on hand at the end of 1920, and they were engaged on no less than 
274,000 tons at the end of 1924, since when there has been a 
decided drop. Italy was building under 50,000 tons at the end 
of 1920, no more than 61,000 tons at the end of 1924, and in the 
course of twelve months her work has expanded to the extent of 
being engaged on 233,000 tons. Only in Great Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland has there been anything like steady 
progress. The last recorded figures are appended, given in the 
order of the distribution of motor tonnage. 


Motor TONNAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1925. 
(Lloyd’s Register Figures.) 


Gross tons. 
Great Britain . , ‘ i i " 229,481 
Norway . , ; ‘ « ‘ . 3,580 
Sweden . ; i ‘ . . ‘ 50,650 
Germany . ‘ ; é ; ; 157,040 
America . ‘ > ; , F 3 17,351 
Denmark 3 P ‘ é ‘ A 56,940 
Italy ‘ , ‘ - ; F e 232,528 
Holland . , ‘ P , , , 82,425 
Japan. , ‘ . 2 : ‘ 33,350 
France . : : : a ‘ 4 59,516 


It may appear strange that since ships are sailing short of full 
cargoes, and many ships are laid up idle for the want of cargoes, 
new ships should nevertheless be under construction. But there 
is always a demand for new ships, however great the surplus of 
existing tonnage. Ships cannot be considered as so much carrying 
space all utilisable at a given rate. Conditions and shipping types 
vary, and comparatively few ships are interchangeable in different 
trades. Ships designed to meet the conditions of one trade might 
be able to perform the service of another trade quite well, but 
they would only as a general rule be able to do so at much heavier 
running costs than the ships specially designed for that service. 
The controlling factor in competition is always the level of running 
costs, and it often happens that ships of improved design are able 
to earn profits at freight rates that drive older vessels to seek 
refuge, so to speak, in a port of distress. In times of severe 
competition, therefore, new shipping types are anxiously sought 
after as a means of earning profits on a lower margin of expense. 
If new ships promise lower running costs than existing vessels, 
the old vessels have got to go, whether they have reached their 
hoped-for span of existence or not. Either they go to the ship- 
breakers (after a decent interval of retirement) or, if some profit- 
YYv2 
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able use can still be found for them in less rigorous conditions of 
employment, they seek their fortunes in the market for second- 
hand tonnage, driving ships of an even lesser degree of efficiency 
out of employment. A surplus of ships, in fact, cures itself by 
curtailing the existence of uneconomical vessels. 

New ships, it will be seen, play their part in this economy by 
driving up the standard of efficiency in competitive shipping. 
One new ship may drive two or three old ones out of competition 
by making it impossible for them to earn profits at reduced freight 
rates. The immediate concern of shipowners in ordering new 
tonnage is to find profits when profits are hard to come by, but 
the results of their efforts are to specialise the types of ships best 
fitted for particular trades and to quicken the adoption of new 
inventions. Incidentally, in seeking out new shipping types, they 
are forcing the liquidation of more and more tonnage that would 
be permitted to exist in less difficult periods of trade. 

This is the fundamental explanation of the rapid progress that 
has been made in the adoption of motor ships. The process may 
have been speeded up for other than purely economic reasons in 
one or two countries, but that is of secondary importance. In 
many trades motor ships promise to carry cargoes more cheaply 
than do existing steam ships. Not only is their fuel bill much 
less than either coal- or oil-burning steam ships, but they make a 
considerable saving in engine-room wages, requiring even less 
service than oil-burning steam ships. This reduction in running 
costs is often more than sufficient to make up for their higher 
capital cost, and wherever this appears to be so shipowners are 
cutting their losses on their old ships and reinvesting in motor 
ships in order to be in a position to ‘ quote fine.’ 

Wherever motor ships offer an economy over steam ships in 
running expenses they also offer marked advantages in other 
directions. Tonnage for tonnage they allow much greater free- 
dom in the allotment of space. They require only about half as 
much oil as oil-burning steam ships (and oil bunkers for steam 
ships require much less space than coal), and this permits of motor 
ships either carrying bunkers for much longer voyages than could 
be undertaken by steam ships, or utilising space for more and 
better accommodation for passengers or increased capacity for 
cargo. A decided advantage that follows from this saving in 
bunker space is that motor ships can generally take up sufficient 
oil for a round voyage at any point on their itinerary where oil 
prices are lowest. 

In addition to this advantage in space, motor ships can 
generally show a pronounced advantage over steam ships in 
speed, although this appears to diminish when high-powered 
internal-combustion engines are compared with high-powered 
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steam turbine engines, for these reach a much higher degree of 
efficiency than ordinary reciprocating engines. The speed of all 
except a small percentage of ships is naturally controlled within 
the limits of the economical consumption of fuel. Ships con- 
structed for high speeds run only at heavy cost. But motor engines 
can add two or three knots to the normal speed of cargo ships with- 
out adding to the fuel bill, and, since they have been proved to be 
capable of maintaining speeds of 13 and 14 knots quite economically, 
it is becoming common for motor cargo ships to be constructed 
for these speeds. The new Furness-Withy boats intended for the 
Pacific trade, for example, are to maintain speeds of 14} knots. 

The advantages that I have mentioned are clearly of greatest 
benefit on long voyages, and it is therefore not surprising to find 
that motor ships have mostly been adopted in long-distance trades. 
Their advantages are not so outstanding on short sea routes, and 
in point of fact very few have been ordered for such trades. 

A good deal of technical controversy has centred on the 
feasibility of developing high power with motor engines. At one 
time it was doubtful whether motor engines could be constructed 
for the development of high power, and it is still questioned whether 
such engines can compete with steam turbines. There is no 
doubt now that motor engines can be constructed for practically 
any power that it is possible to achieve with steam engines. The 
33,000-ton Augustus is to develop 31,000 horse-power for a speed 
of 21 knots. This great power is to be obtained on four shafts. 
The Asturias, which is at present the largest and highest-powered 
motor ship afloat, does better. Her two engines develop 20,000 
horse-power. Clearly, therefore, on the results of the Asturias, a 
quadruple-screw motor ship could be built to develop at least 
40,000 horse-power, and I have seen it authoritatively stated that, 
on the experience now available to engineers, there would be no 
difficulty in constructing a quadruple-screw motor ship developing 
60,000 horse-power. At this tremendous power we are coming 
within measurable distance of a motor ship of faster speed 
than the Mauretania. 

But engineers dispute whether the results of such high-powered 
motor engines can compare favourably with the results of steam 
turbines. The experience of the Asturias, however, and in a few 
months the results of the Augustus, ought to settle most of the 
questions that have been raised. The steam turbine in its latest 
development attains a degree of efficiency approximating to the 
best results from motor engines, and better results still are confi- 
dently expected. On the other hand, motor engines are only in 
the infancy of their development, and, other things being equal, 
it would seem that they are eventually bound to overwhelm steam 
engines. Whether this proves to be so or not, the competition 
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between the two types of engines promises rapid progress on the 
engineering side of shipping. 

Of course the disadvantage in cost of production as well as in 
degree of development of motor engines compared with steam 
engines must become less and less. At present motor ships 
cost about 25 per cent. more to build than similar steam ships, 
but no doubt with increased production and standardisation of 
parts this difference will be reduced as time goes on. The 
economy in running costs that is to be obtained with motor ships 
naturally varies in different trades. In several trades, notably in 
the long voyage between Pacific North America and Europe vid 
the Panama Canal (where oil fuel is relatively much cheaper than 
coal), there is a saving of as much as 50 or 60 per cent. as compared 
with coal-burning steam ships. But of course, wherever oil is 
cheaper than coal, steam ships will also burn oil instead of coal. 
On the average it is fair to indicate a saving of about 30 per cent. 
in running costs in favour of motor ships. 

I quote below a detailed comparison between the results of a 
motor ship and an almost similar oil-burning steam turbine ship 
that was prepared by Sir John Biles for the meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects last year. The figures were calculated 
from actual results on the basis of twelve months’ employment, 
and although the principal factors are subject to variation, and 
might very likely require a little modification to-day, the compari- 
son gives a fair indication of average results. The motor ship was 
costlier than the steam ship in interest, depreciation and insurance 
(arising from a greater capital cost), and in lubricating oil. But 
every other item of expense is less. It consumes only half as 
much oil as the steam ship (Diesel oil is a little dearer than boiler 
oil, however), saves in engine-room wages, and requires no water. 
The saving in comparison with a coal-burning steamer would be 
distributed rather differently. There would be a much greater 
economy in engine-room wages, while the saving in fuel costs would 
be less. 

ANNUAL COST FOR VOYAGE OF 120,000 MILEs. 








Motor ship. Steam ship. 
S.H-P. . . 4 : ‘ 27,000 .. 28,000 
Cost of machinery . . . 460,000 .. 380,000 
Interest, depreciation, insurance, £ £ 
and maintenance : : 85,100 .. 70,390 
Cost of fuel . ‘ ; - 144,640 .. 243,750 
Cost of lubricating oil . ‘ 11,554 .. 241 
Cost of feed-water for boilers . 560... 2,217 
Engine-room wages “ ° 10,000 .. 12,000 








Total running cost . £251,454 .. £328,598 








JosHUA LEA. 











“THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION: IS IT 
CREDIBLE TO-DAY ?” 


‘ The happiest of all [Harnack’s] inspirations is his recent call: ‘‘ Back 
to Tradition.” ’—Dr. William Sanday, late Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, Oxford. (Amn Examination of Harnack’s ‘ What is Christianity ?' 
Longmans, 1901.) 

‘The ancient tradition renews its integrity.—Dr. A. Nairne, Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. (Integratio: ‘ A Sermon preached at the 
Consecration of the Bishops of Gloucester and Plymouth,’ 1925.) 


THE world of to-day is frankly not Christian. It is easy for the 
apologist to reply that people still go to church. So did the 
heathen to their temples long after they had ceased to believe in 
their priests. So did the Jews to their synagogues when their 
holy City and Temple had perished. The keynote of Christianity 
is—or rather was—the doctrine of a resurrection, which includes 
the blessed hope of a life to come. Yet to-day, according to one 
popular Bishop, nine out of ten Christians do not believe in the 
former ; while, according to a famous Dean, few clergy in their 
sermons mention the latter. 

If the world of to-day is frankly not Christian, it is not frankly 
anti-Christian. It would fain believe if it could. But what is it 
to believe ? The break-up of the old order, the secularism of 
modern (so-called) education, the vanishing of so many settled 
traditions in public life and the stirring of new questions by the 
German Higher Criticism and Darwin’s Evolution and Lyell’s 
Geology and the ‘comparative view’ of the world’s religions, 
have disturbed the landmarks of the old Faith and have set men 
asking again, as in the sixteenth century: (1) Is the Bible true ? 
(2) Where is the true Church ? (3) Did the Miracles ever happen ? 
(4) For what does the Church of England stand ? 

To answer these questions there is no one better fitted, both 
by temperament and training, than the Right Rev. Dr. A. C. 
Headlam. Heis by general consent the first man in the Church of 
to-day. He has filled such various offices in the Church as those 
of Rector of Welwyn, Editor of the Church Quarterly Review, 
Principal of King’s College in London, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford. He is now Bishop of Gloucester. 
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But office yields slender proof of a prophet’s credentials. To 
the decisive note of Christian apologetic he adds the accent of 
intellectual courage and personal conviction. He is a High Church- 
man who does not believe in the current ecclesiastical view of the 
Apostolic Succession. He is a Low Churchman who does believe 
in the historic Church, even to a reunion (if possible) with Rome. 
He is a Modernist who accepts ex animo the orthodoxy of the Creeds. 
This is due to no internal self-contradiction, but to a true balance 
in his mind of harmonious antitheses. Like Erasmus, he believes 
in a Christianity of common-sense. Like Bishop Cosin, he can 
call himself equally a Catholic Protestant or a Protestant Catholic. 
Says Pascal}: 


One must have these three types of mind : that of the pure sceptic, of 
the exact scientist, of the humble Christian. They all agree with and 
modify one another in doubting where one must, in giving assurance where 
one must, in being humble where one must. 


I. In studying Dr. Headlam’s many books let us turn first 
to his primary charge. It is characteristically entitled ‘The 
Church of England’ (John Murray, 1924). As a motto for this 
work he might have chosen the words of Bishop Lightfoot on 
the future of the Church of England : 


Her mission is unique and her opportunities are magnificent. . . . She 
is intermediate ; and she may be mediatorial when the opportunity arrives. 
(Primary Charge, p. 93; Address to Diocesan Conference, October 1887.) 


Now to answer the vital question : (1) For what does the Church 
of England stand ? 

According to Dr. Headlam, it has always been from the first 
essentially a ‘national’ Church—the result of national move- 
ments headed by our national kings (p. 26). 


The greater part of the services of the Church have been built up not 
by canons or legal enactments but by the gradual growth of custom [p. 77]. 
It was always difficult to distinguish what was secular and what was 
ecclesiastical. The laws of Alfred began with the Ten Commandments. 
There was not till the time of William the Conqueror any clear distinction 
between secular and ecclesiastical Courts. . . . The King and his Witan 
had a large share in the appointment of Bishops. . . . This intimate union 
of Church and State has been an element which has persisted all through 
our history and has helped largely to explain some of the characteristics of 
the Church of England at the present day [p. 27]. 


It is, therefore, essentially ‘tolerent’ (p. 201). We may 
learn the lesson of toleration from the intolerance of Rome. Had 


1 ‘Tl faut avoir ces trois qualités: pyrrhonien, géométre, Chrétien soumis, 
Elles s’accordent et se tempérent en doutant oi il faut, en assurant oi il faut, en 
se soumettant oi il faut.’-—Pensées : CEuvres Inédites, par M. Faugére, tome 1. 
p- xxvii. (Introd.), 
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she not been so repressive, the Reformation would have been less 
explosive. 

If Henry had not suppressed the Evangelical movement by violence, 

the changes of Edward’s reign would have been less violent [p. 44]. 
And this toleration has been preserved by the ‘ diversity of 
patronage and the parson’s freehold’ (p. 202).2. Thus it comes 
about that there are three parties in the Church, representing 
three constituent factors in her life—viz., the Credal, the Biblical, 
and the gift for Development. Of these parties the Catholic 
stands for history, ceremonial, tradition. ‘The Evangelical is 
moved by the strength of his religious experience.’ ‘The 
Modernist represents the critical spirit. . . . He wishes to appeal 
to the intellectual side of human nature.’ Consequently, in any 
revision of the Prayer Book all these three ‘ tendencies ’ must be 
taken into account. 

As the Church of England at the Reformation tried to preserve a 
due mean between the traditional, the intellectual and the emotional 
element, so we must adapt our services to the needs of the times [pp. 77-8 ; 
cp. pp. 46, 52]. 

Now how is this adaptation to be made? This brings us at 
once to the crucial point of : (2) Revision of the Prayer Book. 

The Ornaments Rubric, so at least the Bishop holds, clearly 
prescribes vestments for the Holy Communion. But for various 
reasons—among others, the objections of the Puritans—Queen 
Elizabeth on this point never got her way. Yet it was re-embodied 
in the Act of Uniformity. But for three centuries it remained 
nugatory. Thus has the Church by custom tacitly thrown aside 
an official act of the State. Now is revival of the Vestments 
worth while? It is purely a question of taste. To ‘a large 
number ’ the ‘ Eucharistic Vestments with the mitre ’ (for which 
‘there is no definite Anglican tradition ’) ‘look somewhat tawdry 
and even ridiculous.’ And as for the ‘ desire to make a Choral 
Celebration of the Holy Eucharist analogous to the service of 
the Mass,’ it does ‘take away from its reality and impressive- 
ness.’ ‘ The simpler service’ (which the Bishop frankly favours) 
‘harmonises better with the genius of the English people’ 
(pp. 86-9). As for Reservation of the elements for the purposes 
of ‘ adoration ’ : 

I am afraid that I look upon the revival of the practice of Reservation 
for this purpose as entirely contrary to the spirit of the Church of England, 


[to] the purpose of our Lord in the institution of the Sacrament and to 
healthy religious habits [p. 103]. 


2 ‘T look with the gravest apprehension on the proposed tampering with the 
present system of patronage. . . . I should distrust both Patronage Boards 
and Bishops if the opportunity was given to them of interfering with appoint- 
ments which might be made by patrons whose ecclesiastical views differ from 
their own.’ (Gloucester Diocesan Magazine, March 1926.) 
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He thinks that the Anglo-Catholic revival at Oxford has been 
‘accompanied by a good deal of most inadequate theology and 
an attempt to revive something of the system which was dis- 
carded by the Reformation’ (pp. 66, 69). He holds that an 
‘alternative’ Communion Office (such as its exponents now 
desire) would be fatal to the unity of the Church, which originally 
‘ preceded the unity of the nation ’ (p. 26). He thinks, therefore, 
that the Prayer of Consecration had better be left as it stands. 
But he would favour the addition of an Invocation of the Spirit 
on the elements (pp. 108-9). 

Now to turn to a larger issue. What is the Bishop of 
Gloucester’s view of the Reformation? He agrees with Bishop 
Creighton in our own day and with Bishop Tonstal of Durham 
in Henry VIII.’s day that it was essentially a ‘ national’ revolu- 
tion (p. 38) due to the Papacy which was the originating ‘ cause 
of schism’ (pp. 20, 40). There had been ‘a strain of popular 
and Evangelical religion running all through the medizval period ’ 
(p. 35). And to this Wyclif was able to‘ appeal.’ But the Papacy 
“suppressed ’ it. Hence the ‘ bitterness of Lollardism.’ 


The Middle Ages had done their work. The Reformation did not come 
because they had failed, but because they had created a demand for some- 
thing more. . . . The changes came as a result of far deeper causes than 
the divorce of Henry VIII. That was only the occasion and the oppor- 
tunity [pp. 36-37].* 


Again, the Church of England acknowledges as her ‘ fundamental ’ 
principle the ‘ supremacy ’ of Scripture—not as an ‘ infallible ’ or 
even a perfectly inerrant guide (pp. 48, 49), but as a final authority 
in matters of faith. 

Again, the Sacraments operate not as magical but as ‘ ethical 
and evangelical’ acts. And the ‘form’ of Sacraments, as in the 
case of Ordination and Absolution, is ‘ prayer’ (p. 68). The 
Bishop holds Hooker’s view of the Church of England as to the 
fact that she ‘ always insists on the element of faith in the recipient 
of a Sacrament as a necessary condition of its efficacy.’ He also 
holds Augustine’s view that ‘the Sacraments are performed not 
by the Bishop or priest but by the Church. And the Minister of 
the Sacrament is Christ’ (pp. 66-7). Consequently 


any theory which ruled out of the Church the great body of Protestant 
Nonconformists or Continental Reformers must be untrue [p. 21]. 


As for the long-standing controversy between the Church of 
England and Rome, Dr. Headlam approves the ‘ conversations ’ 


® So Dean Wace, Principles of the Reformation, pp. 45-6, 161-2 ; Lord Acton, 
Historical Essays and Studies, pp. 56-60 (cp. 9, 10); A. F. Pollard, Factors in 
Modern History, pp. 92-5. 
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at Malines provided that the Pope as Bishop of Rome accept the 
position of primus inter pares. Otherwise it would be as impossible 
to conceive of the English people consenting to become ‘ sub- 
ordinate ’ to the Latin Church as for the Slav races to submit to 
the Greek Church. To give one instance of the danger of having 
a pre-eminent Pope, the Bishop with characteristic courage cites 
the fact that during the late war the Papacy actually became pro- 
German in the West and pro-Soviet in the East (pp. 163-5). He 
concludes : 


Intellectual freedom is the sole condition under which it is possible to 
obtain a true grasp of Christianity. .. . The Reformation throughout 
Europe arose from two causes: the failure of spiritual life in the Papacy 
and the suppression of freedom by Rome [p. 166]. 


On this issue the Bishop of Gloucester agrees with his distin- 
guished contemporary, the Bishop of Exeter, who writes : 


As a matter of fact, the countries which are largely leavened with Pro- 
testantism grow in importance, while . . . the Latin countries have with- 
out exception fallen back before the rationalistic movement. (Lord 
William G. Cecil, Difficulties and Duties, Primary Charge, pp. 100-101.) 


Dr. Headlam re-echoes these sentiments : 


Surely at the present time, whatever faults there may be in the Pro- 
testant world or in our Anglican world, the infidelity of the Latin races is 
far more serious [p. 167]. 


The Bishop of Exeter then concludes by unconsciously striking 
the keynote of all Dr. Headlam’s theology : 


The English Church is the only one which has at present succeeded in 
incorporating the two [Protestant and Catholic standpoints] in one Church 
[ibid., p. IOT]. 

We must now go behind The Church of England to deeper questions 
raised. We ask ourselves :— 


II. THE MrrRACLES—DID THEY HAPPEN ? 


The difficulties are obvious. The Church is built on evidence 
that points to a ‘ miraculous’ Person—One Who (according to 
the Jews) claimed, ‘ being Man,’ to ‘make Himself equal with 
God.’ Roman history is witness that He was put to death on a 
capital charge under the governorship of Pontius Pilate. His 
disciples averred that they ‘ ate and drank with Him after He rose 
from the dead.’ Thus a claim is set up that there is a life beyond 
this life. Now, what is the worth of the claim? Surely the 
witness of His contemporaries to the miracles which He worked, 
and not least to His resurrection ; for if we tear out of the sacred 
records these signs of the supernatural in His life, as Modernism 
asks us to do, we destroy one essential element of His claims. 
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Now what does Dr. Headlam say to all this? Let us turn to 
his Miracles of the New Testament (John Murray, Ist edition, 1914). 
He clearly appreciates the difficulty. 


In investigating Miracles we are approaching what is fundamental. . . . 
Our problem is: Did these events happen ? [pp. 1, 3]. 


Now if they did happen two further problems arise. Are not 
‘miracles’ a seeming contradiction to what we have become 
accustomed to regard as the invariable uniformity of Nature’s 
laws? And if Evolution be true then we are tempted to ask: Is 
not creative interference (by ‘ miracle’ or otherwise) either im- 
pertinent or impossible or unnecessary? In short, the problem 
may be posed in this form: How could Miracles happen? And 
then a second difficulty appears. What is the evidence for these 
extraordinary happenings? Are there for them any scientific or 
at least historic data? Is that evidence contemporaneous ? 
Is it at first, or only at second, hand? In other words, we are 
entitled to ask: Is the evidence good enough? This is the 
problem before us : 


(t) How could Miracles take place ? 


The question of ‘ how’ is simply one of true scientific imagina- 
tion. It is one of right perspective. The ‘laws of Nature’ 
have no existence in themselves. They are only classifications 
made by our own minds to enable us to distinguish and record 
certain sequences of phenomena that regularly recur within the 
limited ambit of our experience. Thus Augustine defines miracle 
as ‘not against Nature but against Nature as known’ to us 
(op. cit., p. 19). Huxley, too, disposes of Hume’s irrational 
scepticism by saying : 

A law of Nature in the scientific sense is the product of a mental opera- 
tion upon the facts of Nature which come under our observation and has 
no more existence outside the mind than colour has. ... [Yet] the 
wonderful fallacy [continues] that the ‘ laws of Nature ’ are agents instead 
of being, as they really are, a mere record of experience upon which we base 
our interpretations of that which does happen. (Science and Christian 
Tradition, pp. 76; cit. ap. Headlam, Miracles, p. 79.) 


The ‘laws of Nature’ are, then, merely the modus operandi by 
which God works. And this uniformitarian hypothesis as to the 
working of Nature is as old as theology, which ‘ preceded and 
assisted the later development of Natural Science’ (p. 22). Neither 
Augustine nor Aquinas allowed for a moment any possible varia- 
tion from the order of Nature. Aquinas only improved on Augus- 
tine by making the following distinction : 

In so far as the order of Nature depends on the first cause God cannot 


act contrary toit. Hecan only interfere with secondary causes. (Summa, 
I. cv. 6; cit. ap. Headlam.) 
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Miracles, then, are signs of the free activity of God at work in 
that very order of Nature which He Himself has constituted. To 
deny the possibility of these His ‘ interventions ’ by calling them 
‘violations of Nature’ is to fly, as Hume and Spinoza did, into 
a priori conceptions of an artificial kind. Such ideas, then, are not 
due to a scientific study of Nature as she is in herself. Hence even 
Huxley indignantly denied the impossibility of the miraculous. 
For example, a raising of the dead, if the evidence were adequate, 
would not be contrary to Nature, but to our ‘incomplete know- 
ledge’ of Nature (p. 75). Hence we arrive once more at our 
original conclusion : 


Science is quite incapable of forming a theory of the Universe. All its 
knowledge is partial and incomplete [p. 106]. 


Science, in short, cannot account for ‘ causes,’ just as pantheism 
cannot account for ‘ personality,’ or the distinction between good 
and evil (p. 124), or tell us ‘ how ’ came about the first appearances 
of ‘life’ on this planet, or how ‘ molecules of matter could learn 
to think ’ (p. 140). 

There must be, therefore, ‘causes’ behind Nature. We ask: 
What proofs are there in Nature of forces higher than the merely 
phenomenal? There are the moral causes. Let us at this point 
for a moment desert the Bishop as our guide. Says a distin- 
guished French scientist : 


If the whole controversy of the Origin of Species has taken on a character 
so bitter it is because at the bottom of the whole question there is the 
inevitable conclusion upon the origin of man. . . . What is the origin of 
our life-of-the-Soul (vie psychique)? . . . What becomes . . . of the idea 
of free will? . . . The triumph of the idea of Evolution is here more 
difficult to achieve than in other regions. (Les Théories de l’Evolution : 
ed. Flammarion, Paris, 1906.) 


The German Weismann, last of the ‘ pure Darwinian’ school, 
came to the same conclusion : 


The assumption of eternal matter with its eternal laws by no means 
satisfies our intellectual need for causality. [He elsewhere calls it ‘ the 
craving of the human mind for a spiritual First Cause.’] Behind the co- 
operating forces of Nature . . . we must admit a teleological principle. 
. . . If we conceive a divine universal Power exercising will . . . we 
reconcile the apparent contradiction between the mechanical conception 
of the universe and teleology. (Studies in the Theory of Descent, ii, 710-3 : 
Eng. tr.) 


All modern science uses similar language—e.g., Lord Kelvin : 


Overpowering proofs of Intelligence and benevolent Design lie all 
around us, . . . showing to us through Nature the influence of a free will 
and teaching us that all living things depend upon one ever-active Creator 
and Ruler. (Address to the British Association, 1871.) 
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Darwin’s co-discoverer of Natural Selection, Dr. Russel Wallace, 
in his Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection says the 
same : 


It does not seem improbable that all forces may be will-force, , ... 
the will of higher intelligences or of one supreme Intelligence [p. 368). 


That is the true causa causans—the will of Nature’s Divine 
Author. But there are, so to speak, secondary causes at work, 
reflections of the primary divine will. Among these is the free 
will of man : 

Every action of human free will [wrote Kelvin] is a miracle to physical 
and chemical and metaphysical Science. (The Times, May 4, 1903.) 


Here, then, is an adequate explanation of man’s control of Nature. 
And we think that with all these authorities the Bishop of Gloucester 
would agree, for he writes : 

The spiritual nature of man, his will, his mind, . . . is something which 
is not material in its origin but is representative in man of that spiritual 
principle which is the ultimate cause of material things. . . . What really 
happens is that the spiritual nature of man influences the material nature 
somewhat abnormally. . . . Whenever this spiritual power . . . leads to 
some variation in physical phenomena it is the influence of spirit upon 
matter. .. . We have . . . real evidence of the existence of a strong 
spiritual force in the world abnormal in its character. ... A miracle 
means really the supremacy of the spiritual forces of the world in a degree 
over the mere material. (Miracles, pp. 312, 314, 335.) 


If this be a fact, it is one which would reasonably harmonise with 
all that is known of Christ and His miracles. ‘ By miracles the 
true nature of Christ’s personality was revealed ’ (p. 346). ‘ Ulti- 
mately we come to the fact of a revelation, and in relation to that 
miracles seem to take a natural place’ (p. 349). And what was 
the nature of that Fact ? ‘ The coming to earth of God in human 
form.’ ‘The Incarnation makes miracles credible.’ ‘ Now here 
surely we have an adequate cause for all that comes afterwards’ 
(pp. 349, 346, 350). 

But we have a final question to ask: (2) What is the worth 
of the evidence for the miracles of Jesus Christ ? Here we enter 


upon 


III. ‘THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST’ 


(John Murray, 1923). Now with regard to this life we are in posses- 
sion of first-hand evidence—contemporary documents. Says Dr. 
Headlam : 


Accepting the results of modern criticism there is every reason to think 
that the subject-matter of the first three Gospels represents the traditions 
about the life and work of Jesus of Nazareth as they were current in the 
earliest years of the Christian Church [p. vi.]. 
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This was not the view of Baur, who postdated practically all the 
New Testament books to the second century. But it is the view 
of Baur’s pupil, Harnack, who writes : 


Science . . . has learned much and .. . has much to forget. The 
results of my investigations go in a reactionary sense far beyond what one 
might call the moderate position in the criticism of to-day. The most 
ancient literature of the Church is on all chief points and in the majority of 
details veracious and worthy of belief. . . . In our criticism of the most 
ancient sources of Christianity we are without any doubt in course of 
returning to tradition. (Chronologie, tome 1, pp. vii.—x.) 


But to turn back to the Bishop of Gloucester. We ask : 
(x) Are the sources for Christ’s life contemporaneous ? 


The Bishop is confident that they are. First of the original 
Sources come the Discourses (Aéyia) mentioned by Papias, which 
probably lie behind St. Matthew and St. Luke. St. Matthew is 
primarily a theologian heedless of chronology. St. Luke is essen- 
tially a scientific historian who had ‘ grasped the idea of historical 
development.’ St. Mark’s Gospel is an independent source, 
‘ reflecting things as they seemed to have happened.’ Now, ‘ the 
synoptic narratives report a pre-apostolic stratum of Christian 
teaching,’ and cannot have been written much after 60~70 A.D., 
for they reflect the life of Palestine before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem had altered all the old landmarks. The Fourth Gospel— 
which Baur put as late as 160-180 and Hilgenfeld (his successor) 
at 130—cannot now (according to Harnack, Baur’s pupil) be placed 
later than 100 A.D. The Fourth Gospel authoritatively corrects 
and supplements the statements of the previous three (e.g., as to 
the day of the crucifixion). If the author were not St. John it 
adds to our difficulties. For the outlook of that Gospel is as 
Hebrew and as original as that of the Synoptics and is in no sense 
the reflection of later writers. 


(2) What kind of picture do these sources give us ? 


It is eminently ‘ natural.’ Born probably somewhere between 
7 and 8 B.c., and dying either in A.D. 30 or 32 or 33, our Lord grew 
up with His four actual half-‘ brothers’ in a fairly well-to-do 
agricultural community, sharing the literary outlook and limita- 
tions of His time. Cleopas was probably Joseph’s brother, 
Salome the Virgin’s sister. His apostles were ‘ men of substance ’ 
with some literary education. Of these * Peter found Him a 
home.’ At the age of thirty came the crisis of His life. ‘ Till 
then He had worked in harmony with or even in subservience to 
John the Baptist.’ With His baptism came ‘ the final conviction 
of His call,’ which led to a breach with the official religion. 

What is told us of His baptism, of His temptation and of His 
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transfiguration, does ‘ not contain a historical narrative.’ It is 
the language of symbol or (what Origen is appropriately quoted 
as terming) ‘a vision of the understanding ’ (p. 149). As to the 
literal truth of all the early stories and of the miracle of the Gada- 
rene swine the Bishop does ‘not feel certain.’ But as to the 
reality of the Temptation ‘it is easier to believe that all these 
things are true than that they are the result of later imaginings ’ 
. 295). 
y Of His birth from a Virgin and of His resurrection the Bishop 
in his work on Miracles writes with more certainty. And the 
evidence which he has collected for the former is stronger than is 
generally adduced, namely, the most primitive ground-forms of 
the Creed (civca 100 A.D.). And the testimonies of the earliest 
Fathers (such as Ignatius), of the earliest apocryphal or heretical 
sources, and even of Jewish calumny, prove that by the second 


century 


The orthodox tradition ... was accepted not only by the orthodox 
but by the great body of heretics. (Miracles, p. 290.) 


Psychologically the miracle agrees with what we should have 
expected from a sinless character, which makes a new departure 
in human history. 

From the naturalistic point of view it is one of the least difficulties of 
miracles. (Miracles, p. 299.) 


The resurrection stands on firmer footing : 


The evidence of the Gospels divides itself under two headings, the empty 
tomb and the resurrection appearances. . . . That the Lord had risen— 
the discovery of the empty tomb—was a real event for which we have good 
historical evidence. (Miracles, pp. 253, 260.) 

The Bishop notices and destroys with felicitous ease the un- 
scientific attempts of Canon Streeter and Dean Hastings Rashdall 
to maintain, not that these events did not happen, but that they 
were not miracles. 

We close with some account of the Bishop’s famous Bampton 
Lectures (John Murray, 1920). They are entitled : 


IV. ‘ REUNION ; OR, THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH’ 


To this work the second edition (1920) adds a specially valuable 
preface, which has become the storm-centre of controversy— 
namely, the true v. the false view of Apostolic Succession. But 
we have to ask of the Bishop two more important questions. 


(1) What is the origin of the Church and of her Ministry ? 


This is a crucial question. In strict parlance Christ did not 
found the Church as it is. 
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To the Apostles our Lord gave a commission of ministry; to the 
Community He gave authority. . . . The rule of faith was devotion to His 
Person. . . . He formulated no creed. He instituted no rites of initiation 
and communion, with no organised ceremonial or fixed doctrine. He 
established Ministry but gave no order for the appointment of ministers. 
. . » There is no dead hand in the Christian Church. There is only a living 
Christ. . . . So far as I can see, no particular theory of the Church and no 
form of Church government can find any support (direct or indirect) in the 
teaching of our Lord. . .'. He spoke of a Church only twice. .. . He 
preaches the Kingdom, not the Church. . . . Our Lord founded the Church 
by preaching the Kingdom. We can build up the Church only by preaching 
the Gospel [pp. 39, 44-46]. 


By the second century ‘the Church, out of elements left it by 
the Apostles, forged for itself a strong elastic form of government 
which . . . enabled it to present to the world a splendid coherent 
solidarity’ (p. 99). The final result was episcopacy. Thus 
gradually ‘ the need for settled rule took the place of missionary 
effort.’ 

But not till the third century is there evidence of universal 
episcopal ordination, although there is some doubtful evidence in 
the second century of Presbyterian forms (p. 97). And not till 
after Constantine was there centralised ecclesiastical action. 
Even Cyprian (though almost at times as papal as the Pope) never 
professed to act without ‘ the counsel of the clergy and the consent 
of the people’ (p. 11g). And in the earlier rites of ordination 


‘nothing is said about the giving the Spirit through the Apostles ; 
nor is there any idea of transmission ’ of grace (p. 130). In brief 
(according to Augustine), ‘the Ministry depends on the Church, 
not the Church on the Ministry ’ (p. 162). 


Augustine is by nature and conviction an Evangelical Christian. He 
did not care for ecclesiastical position, but he is jealous of religious freedom , 
. . . As much as any modern Evangelical he fears the ordinance or the 
organisation which may tend to obscure and hinder personal religion. . . . 
He quite unconsciously caused a profound change in the theory of the 
Ministry. . . . By emphasising the unimportance of the ministerial act 
. . - he tended to depreciate the significance of the clergy. There can, 
I think, be no doubt that his own feelings and beliefs were what we should 
now call anti-sacerdotal. . . . He did not think much of either bishops or 
priests. (Reunion, pp. 169, 152, 161, 162.) 


He stood for a national Church as against the all-engrossing policy 
of Rome. ‘ This conflict of Catholicism and Nationalism is one 
which meets us again and again in the history of Christianity.’ 
In her long history it was the succession of bishops that counted— 
succession as an historical fact and not as a spiritual theory. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 


The modern teaching of succession by ordination finds no support in the 
teaching of the early Church, to which the Church of England rightly 


appeals [p. 172]. 
VoL, XCIX—No, 591 ZZ 
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What then is the issue before us ? 


The point at issue is whether the early Church had any idea of trans- 
mission of authority from man to man... . I have read every passage 
which has been quoted in the earlier Fathers about Apostolic Succession 
and I cannot find that they did hold it. . . . When we come to the fuller 
period of Church History we find, it is true, a theory of succession, but it 
is not a theory of transmission of authority or functions through succession. 
(Reunion and the Doctrine of the Church: preface to 2nd edition, pp. xvii, 
and xix.) 

We now come to an immediate practical question : 
(2) How can the unity of the Church be restored ? 


The ‘invisible Church ’ of the Protestants, first invented by 
Augustine, ‘an Evangelical (almost a Protestant) theologian,’ 
must be abandoned. In the Church of the future the doctrinal 
standard of unity should be (1) the present Nicene Creed, and 
(2) the Canon of the Old and New Testament Scriptures as inter- 
preted by (3) the living Church in accordance with (4) the ‘ tradi- 
tion ’ of the early Church. All the present Church systems are 
but sundered fragments of a great whole. Their ‘ orders’ are all 
equally ‘ valid’: but they will not become ‘regular’ till they 
accept the historic rite of episcopal ordination. 

How can this be done? Taking as our model the precedent of 
1610, we can allow the Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and Congre- 
gational ministers in this country to have an adequate ‘com- 
mission ’ given them from their own body. 

The sacramental part of the rite has been performed. But the eccle- 
siastical rules have not been fulfilled. The essential part of these last is 
the ordination by a Bishop. . . . The rule of the Church in the future must 
in all cases be episcopal ordination. . . . In the recognition of the authority 


of the diocesan bishop, but subject to such points as are agreed upon as 
essential, they will preserve the freedom of their own customs. (Reunion, 


PP. 397, 309.) 
Thus will the true idea of Apostolic succession be restored. 
The meaning of Apostolic succession in the Church is not that it is 


necessary for the validity of Orders, but that it is an external mark of the 
unity and continuity of the Church § [p. 292]. 


A CRITICISM 


We have attempted to review some of the results of the Bishop 
of Gloucester’s contributions to the theology of the day. It is of 

* When certain Scotch deacons were at the king’s request made equivalent to 
bishops without full episcopal ordination or even priesthood. For a defence see 
Bishop John Wordsworth’s Ordination Problems, pp. 38-41, 113-137 (S.P.C.K., 
1909). 

* So Dr. Yngve Brilioth’s The Anglican Revival: ‘ Studies in the Oxford 
Movement,’ p. 186 and note (Longman, 1925). 
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good omen that, whereas critics of less balanced judgment have 
come to doubt the historic facts on which as a basis the Creeds 
repose, our foremost theologian has come to the exactly opposite 
conclusion. But there are some points on which we should 
humbly like to venture some very general criticism. 

The Bishop has every right to assume for the present the truth 
of Evolution as a purely scientific theory. But we cannot help 
thinking that at one point Dr. Headlam seems to us to concede 
more than his argument requires. For example, he goes so far as 
to tell us in his work on Miracles (p. 338) that ‘a miracle. . . 
represents simply the ultimate nature of things asserting them- 
selves ’ (quere ‘ itself ’). 

The Bishop quotes in support the following words of a remark- 
able young divine : 


Miracle is a revelation of the latent possibility of things—of what they 
can become by divine activity within them. The whole of Nature is by its 
creation so constituted that it can according to its very nature become what 
it is not in itself. It has a capacity to receive what it does not contain ; 
and the isolated miracles, of Christ in particular, are [designed ?] to reveal 
this capacity. . . . Things of Nature are created with a fitness for such 
transformation and evolution. But they are supernatural by virtue of a 
communication to their nature of a fresh activity from their source. (Rev. 
R. Vaughan, Church Quarterly Review, Vol. LXX., p. 117, April 1910. 
Cit. ap. Headlam, Miracles, p. 340.) 


But what does this amount to? That Nature has within 
herself a potency to be galvanised into actions which can become 
regarded as supernatural! Is this seriously possible ? Accord- 
ing to Dr. Headlam, ‘ miracles might have been quite easily part 
of the original scheme conceived of from the beginning and, so to 
speak, arranged for’ (p. 96). But, if so, how does this theory 
help forward Dr. Headlam’s main argument ? If Christ were able 
by some occult power to do no more than what this argument 
requires, He might have been a genuine Magician. He might 
even have been a supernatural Genius. But on this argument 
He could hardly have been—what both He Himself and His 
Apostles claim His miracles to have proved Him to have been— 
the Son of God ! ¢ 

In these views Dr. Headlam does not stand alone. They are 
held by Pére Dordolot in Le Darwinisme au point de vue de l Ortho- 
doxie (Louvain, 1921; translated, Darwinism and Catholic 
Thought, Burns & Oates, 1922). They reappear in Dr. W. S. 
Lilly’s Ancient Religion and Modern Thought (Chapman & Hall, 
2nd edition, 1885)—another Catholic apologetic. And notice 
the absurdities to which they lead. According to Dr. Lilly’s hero 
(in defiance of the experiments of Pasteur and Tyndall), ‘ spon- 


6 Matt. xi. 2-6; Johnii.11 18-22; x. 38; xiv. II; xx. 30, 31. 
ZZz2 
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taneous generation’ may yet prove a fact, and the chasm between 
‘organic’ and ‘inorganic’ may yet be bridged, and ‘ matter’ 
may yet not only ‘ become living in course of evolution,’ but even 
be shown to be ‘a double-faced somewhat having a spiritual and 
physical side, a compound of two natures’! (p. 337). That this 
view leads directly to disbelief in all real miracle is shown in 
Illingworth’s Gospel Miracles, p. 92 (Macmillan, 1915), or still 
better in F. R. M. Hitchcock’s Gospel Miracles, p. 19 (S.P.C.K., 
TQI5) : 

Miracles are happening constantly around us, but we do not regard 
them as miraculous simply because we have got used to them. . . . The 
Gospel phenomena may, therefore, be regarded as greater manifestations 
than usual rather than unusual manifestations of the divine [sic] power in 
our midst [p. 16]. 

It is curious that Bishop Butler held the view which we are 
attempting to refute. And he came to the same surprising con- 
clusion (says Dr. J. B. Mozley, Dr. Headlam’s predecessor in the 
Chair at Oxford), that ‘there may be miraculous dispensations 
going on in other parts of the universe,’ and that, if made known 
to an intelligent being in our world, ‘ these extraordinary divine 
acts ’ which are ‘ miraculous proceedings ’ might appear to us to 
belong to ‘ an order of Nature’ ! 

But a miracle is a solitary wonder that does not bear repetition. 

A miracle in the religious sense is in its very nature and design some- 
thing special, something in apparent contradiction to the order of Nature ! 
- . - The hypothesis of unknown physical law, then, cannot meet the 
miracles of Scripture as they stand. (Mozley’s Miracles: preface to 2nd 
edition.) 

Lord Balfour seems to accept the same conclusion : 

Two qualities seem to be of the essence [of theological miracles]. They 
must be wonders. And they must be wonders due to the special action of 
divine power. (Foundations of Belief, 8th edition (revised), p. 301.) 

Dr. Headlam’s line of argument has a curious pedigree. It began 
with Maimonides, the Jewish Rabbi, and, passing through the 
hands of the Schoolman, Albertus the Great,” reappears in the 
eighteenth century at the hands of another Jew, the famous 
sceptic Spinoza. It then came to be modified in favour of a 
subtle kind of Pantheism by Leibnitz and to end in the Deism ° 
of Bolingbroke and his friend, the poet Pope : 


7 * Miraculum est opus occultas naturas in actum reducens ad ostensionem. 
. . . Possibilitas ...in principio... inserta est materia (gu. materie) 
naturali.’ (Summa, p. ii., Q. 42; and tract. viii.. Q. xxx.) Aquinas corrects 
these notions in favour of direct divine intervention, concluding : ‘ Hec proprie 
miracula quasi in seipsis et simpliciter mira.’ (Summa, lib. i., dist. 18, Q. i., 
art. 3.) 

® The Roman Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘ Miracles,’ calls this theory of 
‘ natural supernaturalism ’ a ‘ continuation of the Deism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,’ and ascribes it to an ‘ erroneous conception of Nature’ by which ‘ the 
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Say, first, of God above or Man below 

What can we reason but from what we know? .. . 
Thro’ worlds unnumber’d, tho’ the God be known, 
’Tis ours to trace Him only in our own... . 


The general Order since the Whole began 
Is kept in Nature and is kept in Man... . 


All are but parts of one stupendous Whole 
Whose body Nature is and God the Soul. . . . 


Know then thyself. Presume not God to scan. 
The proper study of mankind is Man. 
Pope’s Essay on Man, epp. i. and ii. 


This is excellent poetry. But is it true theology, or even 
true science? At any rate, to this creed not even a sceptic like 
Hume could subscribe. In his Dialogues on Natural Religion 
Hume represents the interlocutor Philo as saying : 

It were better, therefore, never to look beyond the present material 
world. By supposing it to contain the principle of its order within itself 
we really assert it to be God! (II., pp. 461-5.) 

Precisely. Thus, whether in its old dress or in its new, this 
argument from Nature regarded as the sum-total of God’s entire 
activity ends either in Pantheism or Deism. It does not end 
where Dr. Headlam would make it end and where the Gospels 
insist that it alone can end—namely, in the divine intervention of 
a personal God. 

Again, the Bishop seems to allow too little to human nature 
when he correctly pleads that there would soon be discovered a 
path to reunion if only all Catholics'would give up as necessary 
to their position their fifth-century interpretation of Apostolic 
Succession and if only all Protestants would in like manner sur- 
render their fourth-century theory of an Invisible Church.® 
Alas, the root-principle of the Catholic position is Collectivism or 
Institutionalism, just as the root-principle of the Protestant 
position is Nationalism or Individualism. And though for the 


government of the Church or of the world neither of these prin- 
Dr. 


principle of causality is confounded with the law of uniformity of Nature.’ 
Chas. Harris (Creeds or no Creeds ? p. 151) holds the rationalising view, and does 
not see how it discredits his argument for the supernatural. As Lecky (Rationalism 
in Europe, ch. iii.) says, ‘ according to this a miracle would not differ generically 


from a human act.’ R.H. Hutton in his Essays : ‘ Theological,’ vol. i., preface to 
2nd edition, restates the only possible view. 

® But Protestantism has never seriously held (except in the single instance of 
Zwingli) any theory of an Invisible Church! Read Bishop Robertson, still our 
foremost scholar in the Canon Law, in his Regnum Dei, pp. 355-6 ; Dr. A. M. Fair- 
bairn in his Christ in Modern Theology, pp. 343-4, citing in his support Augustine, 
Melanchthon, Calvin; Professor Hearnshaw’s Social and Political Ideas of some 
Great Thinkers of the Renaissance and Reformation, pp. 176-8 (Luther), and p. 206 
(Calvin) ; and now Dr. Brilioth’s Anglican Revival (with a preface by the Bishop 
himself), p. 200: ‘The Reformers, Luther in particular, had no thought of 


separating from the Visible Church.’ 
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ciples is in itself sufficient, and though true Christianity (as Dr. 
Headlam truly remarks elsewhere) ‘ transcends ’ both, yet human 
nature is so prone to take sides that it could not be expected to 
Rise to the height of this great argument 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

We will cite one historical parallel that will appeal to the 
Bishop. He has himself admitted that the Protestant tempera- 
ment is as old as Augustine. The Roman Catholic temperament 
is even older. Already by 180 A.D. Irenzeus has to rebuke Pope 
Victor for his love of domination. In the next century Cyprian 
follows suit in controversy with his contemporary pope, Stephen. 
At the opening of the fifth century Augustine replies to the sophis- 
tical arguments of a presbyter, Casulanus, and rates him for 
quoting the Roman view in favour of weekly Saturday fasts and 
of the primacy of the Pope! 1° In the face of historic facts like 
these, what are the serious chances of Reunion? Or, again, take 
the orthodox Greek Church, for which Dr. Headlam apologises. 
It has unfortunately yielded to accepting that very dogma of 
Transubstantiation (uerovoiwois) which finds its logical result 
in the Roman Mass. And the Mass, alas, is popularly the bugbear 
of all the Protestant Churches, and is practically in conflict with 
the figurative (symbolical) language of all the primitive Liturgies 
and of Scripture itself. Rather, as Bishop Burnet of old remarked, 
let the Church of England heal her own divisions before prescribing 
for other Churches ! 

But we must close. We would fain have extended our survey 
of the Bishop’s work to include his study of St. Paul’s theology, 
which ‘ reproduces the mind of Christ,’ but which was ultimately 
to branch off either into Protestantism ‘ with its violent half- 
truths ’ or into Romanism with its outlook ‘ fundamentally incon- 
sistent with Christianity.’ But our space is limited and our task 
is done. Ex pede Herculem! If the Church of England is to 
remain the Church of the nation and to survive Disestablishment 
and Disendowment, it will be along these lines of thought and 
action that she will save herself and them that look to her for 
guidance. 

SUMMARY AND REVIEW 

I. The Church of England is essentially a national Church. 
She reflects her age-long connexion and sympathy with her divine 
co-partner, the State. Subject toan acknowledgment of the supre- 
macy of the sacred Scriptures, the Church tolerates three types of 
mind within her one pale. They each represent some one con- 
stituent factor in her historic evolution. Any revision of the 
Prayer Book, to be truly national, must make allowance for these 


1® Augustine, ep. 36 (ed. Ben.). See also Dict. Chr. Biogr.: ‘ Casulanus’ 
(ed. Smith and Wace). 
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three types of Churchmanship—the High, the Low, and the Broad ; 
or shall we call them the traditional, the emotional and the 
intellectual ? 

II. Miracles are not against, yet they are above, the ordinary 
course of Nature’s normal happenings. They are signs of the 
divine activity of a free Agent in their midst—signs of a moral 
order transcending the merely animal or material. [But they are 
more. They are proofs of a divine Order above Nature impinging 
upon this lower world of forces and prophesying (at certain his- 
toric moments) Nature’s final restoration. Miracles in the supreme 
sense are signs of direct action of some divine will at work. 
For though man is in part divinely endowed, a sinless man would 
be still more akin to the divine. A sinless Son of God would be 
an instance of something wholly divine and, therefore, transcen- 
dent in the exercise of His will-power over the course of Nature.] 
If His miracles can be proved on good evidence to have taken 
place, then even Huxley admits that they would not be a@ priori 
impossible. Given this evidence, nothing could be easier to 
conceive than the miracles that attended the Birth and Resurrec- 
tion of a divine personality. 

III. But have we this evidence ? We have in the four Gospels 
contemporaneous evidence at first hand of a Life of Christ. There 
may. be imperfections in and additions to the original records. 
But of their substantial historical truth there is no manner of 
reasonable doubt. They relate the natural growth of a sinless 
human Being in the midst of a fairly well-to-do and intelligent 
agricultural community, and His commission and qualification 
for His work at the hands of John the Baptist. From these records 
the miracles cannot without violence or without non-natural 
explanations be torn away. 

IV. The Church which He founded was a ‘ Kingdom ’ of noble 
characters devoted to His Person and Authority. It was a com- 
munity of believers organised at first under the Apostles’ direction, 
but ever adapting itself at various emergencies for the perpetua- 
tion of His work. Of these functional adaptations episcopacy 
came to be one of the chief ; then ‘ succession ’ of officials ; lastly, 
but not for five centuries, ‘ transmission ’ of authority. ‘ Fellow- 
ship’ was another key-word. But that has been lost and may 
still be recovered. All the sundered remnants of that divine 
original Fellowship may be recovered if their leaders will but 
acknowledge the ‘ validity ’ of each other’s ministerial qualifica- 
tions. Then the historic Episcopate would become the most 
expedient organ for the public expression of a real Reunion in 
the one Faith. In short, true Science and true History are the 


clearing-house for a true Theology. 
A. H. T. CLARKE. 
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ADOPTION OF CHILDREN 


Tue House of Commons, in a spirit of self-sterilisation, has 
recently resolved on more than one occasion that private members 
are unfit to introduce legislation on subjects of far-reaching 
importance. No doubt it is the best judge; but it is odd 
that it should include among the trivialities on which private 
members are still allowed to exercise their ingenuity the subject 
of child adoption, which belongs to the birth of human society, 
and vitally affects the conception of the family. It has puzzled 
the legislators of Athens and of Rome, and has recently engaged 
the prolonged attention of two Departmental Committees. 

The House, or such of it as attends on Friday, has now, after 
a fragment of a day’s discussion, resolved that the law on the 
subject which has prevailed from the beginning of English history 
should be altered, and that a legal system of adoption should be 
established in this country. 

Sir Henry Maine points out that ‘ without the fiction of adop- 
tion, which permits the family tie to be artificially created, it is 
difficult to understand how society would ever have escaped from 
its swaddling-clothes and taken its first steps towards civilisation.’ 
The members of a tribe were friends, and the persons outside the 
tribe enemies to be exterminated. The person who wished to 
avoid premature extermination must belong to a gens, and if he 
did not belong by birth he could only belong by adoption. The 
relation of the tribe to the rest of the world, in fact, closely 
resembled the relation of the modern trade union to the society 
against which it wages war. 

The Hebrews had no legal system of adoption, and for very 
sufficient reasons. Their lawgiver was Moses, the most notable 
historic instance of the adopted child. He was brought unto 
‘ Pharaoh’s daughter and became her son.’ Rabbinical tradition 
holds that the adopter was that Bithiah who is mentioned in 
1 Chron. iv. 18. The charitable princess must have had cause 
to regret her experiment. No adopter wants his adopted child 
to kill an Egyptian, or, in fact, a person of any nationality, and her 
father was so much annoyed that he tried to kill Moses. The sub- 
sequent history, so far as Pharaoh’s daughter and her relatives were 
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concerned, was one of almost unredeemed disaster. There would 
be very little legislation if legislators had practical experience of 
the problems with which they dealt ; and Moses, who legislated 
extensively and minutely on many topics, was no doubt guided 
by experience in leaving the question of child adoption severely 
alone. So it was that legal adoption found no place in Biblical 
or Talmudic law, though cases of informal adoption occur—e.g. 
Esther (afterwards queen) by Mordecai the Jew, and Obed by 
Naomi. Rabbinical writers have detected some traces of spiritual 
adoption in the Bible, as when Elijah cast his mantle on Elisha, 
and, on the faith of an obscure passage in the Book of Numbers, 
have argued that ‘ whoever teaches the son of his companion the 
law has the right to be deemed that person’s father,’ a theory 
which, if applied in England, would add a new interest to ‘ Reading 
in Chambers.’ 

To the Hindu, adoption was a substitute for a will. The 
Englishman who dislikes his relatives, by a strange conception 
of English law which has become so familiar that we have for- 
gotten its oddity, is enabled to retain control of his possessions 
(subject to death duties) after his demise and to leave his money 
to charity. No such way of escape was open to the Hindu, to 
whom testaments were unknown. He could only cut the knot by 
the process of adoption. 

The benefits of the plan were so obvious that a democracy 
such as Athens, which contained more next of kin than testators, 
was moved to restrict the liberties of the latter. It forbade a 
testator to adopt if he had male offspring, or was of unsound 
mind, and he was not allowed to adopt an alien. Thus were the 
next of kin protected, and an adoption had to be registered at the 
Feast of Thargelia in order that compliance with the law might 
be ascertained. In these ancient communities the motive for 
adoption was generally egotism. Men, strangely enough, desire 
to be venerated after they are dead, and a son, real or imaginary, 
is more likely to do it than a stranger. 

Rome made the whole edifice more elaborate and used it for 
different purposes. Adoption was intimately connected with the 
patria potestas, a garment in which every Roman father was clothed 
and from which it was as difficult to escape as from the shirt of 
Nessus. The unwilling father of a child found it equally difficult 
to escape his own fatherhood and to assign it to another, and 
eventually he had recourse to that triple magic incantation which 
Lewis Carroll embodied in the maxim that what is said three times 
istrue. We have resorted to the same magic in our parliamentary 
institutionsgby declaring that a Bill must be read three times 
before it is passed, and (as in the Parliament Act) that a Bill 
three times rejected by the House of Lords shall become law. So 
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it was that in ancient Rome the law of the Twelve Tables pre- 
scribed ‘ Si pater filium ter venunduit, filius a patre liber esto.’ 
The father put his son up to auction three times, and the repetition 
was taken to be a guarantee of good faith. The child was bought 
by a collusive buyer, and that most beautiful object a legal fiction 
came into being. But this by itself would have been merely 
disastrous. In Rome no one ever wanted a child to be free, so to 
avert this danger the adopter brought a collusive action against 
the real father, alleging that the son was really under the pairia 
potesias of the adopter. The real father did not defend the action, 
and judgment went by default. An iconoclastic hand has recently 
violated some of the most venerable and cherished of English 
legal fictions. Such a course was perhaps inevitable in the interests 
of the Chancery Bar and of progress, since it is new legislation 
which makes lawyers necessary. It is to be regretted, however, 
that those who sought to engraft the entirely new principle of 
legal adoption into the law of England did not by way of com- 
pensation resort to one of those magical devices which, while they 
greatly stimulate the imagination, serve the useful purpose of 
confining the knowledge of law to the initiated. Needless to say, 
these elaborate arrangements of ancient Rome were dictated by 
the importance of the subject, and consequently did not attach 
to the adoption of females. 

There are other matters in which England, if it was to follow 
Rome, might well have followed the Roman practice. In Rome an 
adoption did not take effect until it had been approved by the 
College of Pontifices. The Bill now before the House of Commons 
proposes that an adoption shall require the sanction of a court of 
summary jurisdiction or of the High Court of Chancery. For 
different reasons there are serious objections to either tribunal. 
Our legislative imagination has become very defective, and we 
find it impossible to conceive that any work can be well done 
except by a very limited class of public bodies and officials. We 
go through the dreary round of borough councils, county councils, 
coroners, magistrates and permanent officials, with the result 
that each of them is seriously overworked. A more diligent 
search of history would have disclosed the fact that the business 
of sanctioning an adoption could more appropriately have been 
committed to a college of archdeacons, or even of rural deans. 
Incidentally, it would have enabled an answer to be given to the 
time-honoured question as to the nature of archidiaconal functions. 

Eventually in Rome adoption became involved in politics. 
The Tribune of the Plebs was required to be a plebeian, a tiresome 
obstacle to the aristocratic demagogue. P. Clodius, a senator 
who aspired to the office, resorted to a device worthy of Mr. 
Gladstone at his best, and got himself adopted by P. Fontius, a 
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plebeian. That touch of absurdity which so often attaches to 
things political was added by the fact that Fontius was only twenty 
years of age. No doubt Clodius had to be careful in his choice of 
a father, but his action worried Cicero, since it involved a breach 
of the old Roman law ‘ adoptio imitatio naturam,’ which forbade a 
man to adopt a son of whom he could not conceivably have been 
the father. 

Here, again, we have something to learn. Many persons are 
conscious of the incongruity of aristocrats, born in the purple 
and nourished by dividends, who profess themselves Socialists 
or Communists. The remedy is plain ; let them leave their own 
gens and be adopted by a son of manual toil. In the same way, 
that interesting phenomenon the Conservative working-man 
should be adopted by the Duke of Northumberland, a course 
which would involve no serious addition to his Grace’s respon- 
sibilities. No doubt this would often be disagreeable to the 
adopter, but the interests of the child are the first consideration. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire legal adoption disappeared 
from the Western world as a system of practical significance. 
Heraldry, which enabled a stranger to take the name and arms of 
his protector, served all the purposes of feudalism; and it was 
not till the French Revolution, when patriots modelled them- 
selves on the heroes of ancient Rome, whether assassins, wind- 
bags, or conspirators, that an attempt was made to revive the 
ancient institution. Amidst the litter of laws which came before 
the Convention and the National Assembly, and out of which 
Napoleon had to construct his Civil Code, was a provision for 
legalised adoption, advocated by Cambacérés, on the ground that 
it led without disturbance to the subdivision of large fortunes. 
The theory was erroneous, since adoption enables the childless 
man to avoid division among the next of kin by leaving his money 
toa single adopted child. The National Convention did not shrink 
from the consequences of its acts, and actually converted itself 
into an artificial parent. It adopted as its daughter the orphan of 
Lepelletier de Saint Fargeau, the patriot of the noblesse, who had 
voted for the execution of Louis XVI. and been killed in a brawl 
in a Paris café on that account. History does not tell us whether 
the poor girl regarded the change as an improvement. 

The framers of the French Civil Code of 1804 did not like 
adoption, but Napoleon had two motives for advocating it. He 
was at that time without an heir, and saw the danger of setting 
up an empire without a dynasty. He was also responsible for the 
creation of a large number of orphans. The difference of opinion 
resulted in a law of adoption which was harmless and almost 
inoperative. In France the adopter must be fifty years of age 
and childless, and the adopted must be an adult. The French 
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made one concession to romance, and allowed an exception in a 
case where the adopted had saved the life of the adopter, either 
in a fight or by rescuing him from danger of fire or water. The 
provisions of the French law (which were much modified in 1923) 
were followed, with variations, in Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Italy. The system belongs to a different code of family law 
from that which prevails in England, and would be practically 
useless for any of the purposes for which it is proposed to legalise 
adoption in this country. 

The United States of America were confronted with a very 
different problem, the creation of the 100 per cent. American ; 
and for many years the various States have thought to promote 
that end by introducing systems of legal adoption. Most of the 
States have now passed laws on the subject. The legislators of 
the West are not hidebound by the traditions of more effete 
countries, and have felt able to pass laws on divorce, liquor, 
family law and adoption, which offend the sense of decorum 
possessed by more established civilisations. There are, however, 
persons in this country who are convinced that what Iowa, 
U.S.A., thinks to-day, England should think to-morrow; and 
Mr. Pethick Lawrence finds England in this respect ‘a long way 
behind many of the civilised countries of the world.’ The House 
of Commons followed this lead with ovine docility ; and it is 
surprising to find that among its 600 or more members no one 
stated the very serious objections which exist to any alteration 
of the existing system, even though it may be that the objections 
do not outweigh the advantages attaching to a change. 

In its present form, in England, the problem of adoption 
is really the ordinary commercial problem of adjusting supply 
and demand. Many thousands of persons have babies they do 
not want. Some hundreds of persons want babies they have 
not got. It is impossible to arrive at exact figures; but the 
magnitude of the problem is shown by the fact that one society 
alone has in the last seven years dealt with 40,000 applications 
from persons who desired to be quit of their children, and 5000 
applications from persons who wished to adopt children. It 
will be seen that the supply is eight times the demand, and, though 
this disproportion may be mitigated in some slight degree, it 
cannot be cured by any legislation on adoption. The dispropor-' 
tion has always existed ; and the Foundling Hospital and other 
charitable institutions have been unable to deal with the surplus. 
In Moscow the Foundling Hospital established by Catherine II. 
in 1763 took in about 15,000 babies a year, and was still unable 
to cope with the demand ; and the Foundling Hospital in London 
was compelled, after a very few years’ experience, to abandon 
the practice of unrestricted admission. 
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The disposal of the surplus is, however, assisted if those who 
wish to acquire babies can readily be brought into touch with 
those who wish to dispose of them, and in this way the baby- 
broker comes on the scene. He, or rather she, is sometimes an 
honest broker, sometimes very much the reverse, and sometimes 
a murderer. The mother of a child having something of which 
the supply is very much greater than the demand is compelled to 
pay money to rid herself of a child who is a burden and not an 
asset. The dishonest broker takes the money, to which is attached 
the obligation of maintaining the child, and abandons the child 
in the nearest railway station, or in any public place in which her 
actions may pass unobserved. If this is too dangerous, she retains 
the baby in her custody and neglects it in such a way that the 
obligation to maintain it is likely to expire long before the money 
she has received is exhausted. The police do their best to stop 
this wicked commerce, and no reputable newspaper will accept, 
without inquiry, an advertisement of willingness to adopt a child 
for a pecuniary consideration. Here is clearly room for the 
honest broker, which is generally a charitable society supported 
by voluntary contributions. Such a society keeps a register of 
parents who wish to dispose of their children, and of persons who 
desire to acquire them. It may provide a showroom in which a 
selection of disposable infants is on view. The pecuniary element 
is eliminated, though an adopter who acquires a child may think 
fit to make a contribution to the funds of the society which meets 
his needs. The arrangement differs from ordinary commercial 
transactions in the fact that the broker who arranges the transac- 
tion has an interest in the welfare of the product of which he 
disposes. It is as if a dealer in wine were concerned to sell his 
wine only to those who had a good palate. The baby-broker 
must be satisfied that the adopter is a suitable person ; and the 
need for such a precaution is shown by the fact that one society 
has rejected more than half its intending adopters as unsuitable. 

The honest broker has, however, encountered a serious diffi- 
culty in that he cannot give a good title to the babies of whom 
he disposes. Under English law, at present, a man can no more 
sign away his parental rights and duties than he can sign away his 
nationality. The natural parent is often required to do so, but 
he ought to know, or if he does not know he ought to be told, that 
the document is valueless in law. Thus adopters who have 
adopted a child, brought it up as their own, and lavished affection 
on it, are haunted by a feeling of insecurity, since the real parent 
may appear and claim the child or levy blackmail based upon the 
legal claim. Such fears are to a very large extent illusory. The 
Claim of the natural parent can only be enforced in the courts, 
and the courts have power to resist a claim which is prejudicial 
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to the interests of the child. It is not easy to find a well-authcnti- 
cated case in which the danger has really matured; but the 
suffering which such a claim might create is so great that it im- 
presses the adopter, although the risk is extremely remote. 
Another consideration which influences adopters is the desire to 
give the child a legal status in the adopter’s family. At present 
the adopter is under no common law liability to maintain or 
educate his adopted child, and it is not well that a child should be 
entirely dependent on the caprice of an adopting parent. 

It may be felt that the situation has been described in the 
foregoing pages in language of some brutality. The reason is 
that the whole transaction is essentially brutal. Most of the 
children disposed of by way of adoption are illegitimate children, 
and the reason why their mothers part from them is economic 
necessity. The tie between mother and child is a natural tie, 
which should not be severed at all, and certainly not under the 
pressure of economic need. There is an almost universal con- 
sensus of opinion among those who have a special acquaintance 
with such matters that the separation of a mother from her 
illegitimate child is most detrimental to her moral, and it is pitiful 
that a mother should be forced to part with her children because 
otherwise she cannot earn her living. The establishment of a 
legalised system of adoption renders her lot worse and not better, 
since she loses such shadow of hope as she formerly possessed of 
some day regaining possession of her child. It may be that such 
a system is necessary, but it would be a delusion to regard it as a 
solution of a very sorry problem. 

The triangle consists, then, of the natural parent, the child, 
and the adopter. The natural parent, either voluntarily or under 
the compulsion we have described, surrenders her rights. The 
child is nearly always an infant too young to express any views on 
the matter. The elemental fact is that the parents want to get 
rid of it ; and, wherever a child’s lot may be cast, it is certain 
that it will be happier with almost anyone than a person who 
does not want it. Ex hypothesi, the adopter does want it, and 
it would appear to follow that if there is to be a legal adoption 
it could be properly effected by a contract between the natural 
parent and the adopter, registered in such a way that it would 
become a matter of record. But at this point intervenes the 
obsession that no person can possibly want a child for a good 
motive, and that an intending adopter is generally a bogey- 
man whose object is almost certainly sinister. The belief is 
probably inherited from the time when baby farming flourished 
and adopters adopted children for money with every intention of 
getting rid of them as soon as possible. It is not easy, however, 
to conceive any sinister motive which would impel a person to 
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adopt an infant of two months old without pecuniary considera- 
tion. The unreasonable panic on this point, however, found full 
vent in the House of Commons. One member was afraid of 
empty-headed women adopting fluffy-haired, blue-eyed babies, 
and seemed to think that, if really sound legislation were intro- 
duced, women could be prevented from being empty-headed or 
babies from being fluffy-haired ; another seemed to think that the 
only way of dealing with the dangerous bogey was to put him 
under perpetual police supervision ; a third was afraid of children 
being exploited—to politicians the most valuable of all the words 
in their vocabulary which have no definite meaning; while a 
fourth, with an exceptionally vivid imagination, dwelt upon the 
awful fate of a ‘child’ of nineteen violently adopted against his 
will. The result of these apprehensions is that public opinion 
demands that an adopter should be certified safe before he is 
allowed to adopt a child legally ; and a legal adoption, under the 
proposed Bill, requires the sanction of a court of summary jurisdic- 
tion or the High Court of Chancery. As neither body will know 
anything about the adopter, a guardian ad litem of the infant is to 
be appointed whose duty it will be to tell the court anything it 
knows to his disadvantage. The guardian will generally be a 
local authority, which will conduct its inquiry at the cost of the 
ratepayers. Such a machinery will have its terrors for the most 
innocent of adopters. It will certainly drive away the ogre 
adopter. It is impossible to make a law forbidding anyone to 
take care of another person’s child, and the ogre who collects 
children for his own wicked purposes will continue to adopt them 
as heretofore without any legal formalities. Legal adoption has 
no attractions for him. It is more difficult to say whether the 
precautions proposed will have any effect in securing that the 
adopter will ensure the happiness of the adopted child. The 
worst of men are often the best of fathers, and vice versd. It 
is not easy, either, for a county council or a police magistrate to 
decide whether a man will be a good father by looking at him ; and 
the responsibility of rejection will be very great, since the alterna- 
tive to the approval of the adopter will be the return of the child 
to the custody of a parent who clearly does not want him. The 
probable result will be that if the adopter has committed no 
recorded crime, and has not offended the local authority which is 
required to report on him, he will pass muster. There is, in fact, 
only one well-authenticated case of a volunteer adopter who was 
guilty of cruelty to his adopted children, and he was none other 
than Thomas Day, the blameless author of Sandford and Merton. 
He would have passed muster with any court of summary jurisdic- 
tion. He adopted two girls, a blonde, whom he called Sabrina 
Sydney, and a brunette, whom he called Lucretia. This, of itself 
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was evidence of cruelty. He undertook to marry one of these 
girls and apprentice the other. Meanwhile they were to be edu- 
cated to acquire strength of mind and body. Lucretia proved a 
failure, turned out invincibly stupid, and married a linen-draper. 
Sabrina could not pass the rather difficult qualifying examination 
which Day had invented. The silly thing screamed when he fired 
pistols at her petticoats, and objected to having melted sealing- 
wax dropped on her arms. She was ploughed, and when, after a 
considerable interval, she again submitted to the drastic examina- 
tion she again failed, and had to content herself with marrying a 
practising barrister, and not a paragon. It is a comfort to think 
that Day’s cruelty did not extend to marriage to himself. A 
stipendiary magistrate would never have discovered all this. 
Day was thought by Edgeworth to be the most virtuous human 
being who ever lived, and he was so notorious for his kindness 
that he boasted it would control any animal. Incidentally, it may 
be mentioned that his repetition of the boast to an unbroken colt 
put the animal on its mettle, and it promptly broke his neck at 
Wargrave on September 28, 1789. 

The babe and the adopter having thus been brought into legal 
relations, and the natural parent having been dismissed, it remains 
to consider what those legal relations should be, and on that 
point there are two schools, the ‘ whole-hoggers ’ and the ‘ half- 
hearters.’ The ‘ whole-hogger ’’ wants to put the artificial child 
in exactly the same position as the real child, and imagines that 
if a law is passed requiring this to be done it will produce this 
result. It would be just as effective to pass a law that an artificial 
tooth should be as good as a real tooth. The first point the 
‘ whole-hogger ’ cares about is secrecy. He would like the natural 
parent to be ignorant of the fate of the adopted child. He would 
like the world to be ignorant that the child is artificial and not 
real. He would like the child to be kept in ignorance of his true 
origin. In fact, he wishes to convert that legal adoption which 
Sir Henry Maine calls ‘ one of the most violent of fictions ’ into a 
real lie. A man has no right to claim the dignity of a father when 
he is childless. It is wicked to solicit the affection of a child under 
false pretences, or to make spurious claims which can only be 
based on the tie of blood. No man has the right to destroy the 
identity of a child so that it cannot ascertain whence it came. 
Deception on such a point as this may fill the child with unfounded 
terrors, or blind him to possible dangers attaching to his moral 
and physical inheritance. Let those who advocate this course 
study the story of (Edipus. It does not, however, follow that 
the child’s origin must be published to all the world. Family 
affairs need not be exposed to common gossip or idle curiosity, 
and the actual proposal of the Bill that the child should be regis- 
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tered as an adopted child, but that his earlier history should not 
be accessible except to those who have a right to ascertain it, is 
satisfactory, provided that it is clearly understood that the child 
is one of those who have a right to know the facts, 

The second point about which the ‘ whole-hogger ’ is concerned 
is the devolution of property, and on this point he was able to 
carry his views against the wishes of the Government and amend 
the Bill, which originally proposed that an adopted child should 
not succeed to the property of the adopter on intestacy, and that 
the adopter likewise should not succeed to the property of the 
adopted child. However important in theory, in practice the 
matter is of the smallest consequence. The adopted child is 
nearly always penniless and illegitimate, and has no property to 
which the adopter can succeed. The adopter can always make 
provision for an adopted child by will, and the court may require 
him to make such provision as a condition of its sanction to an 
adoption. It does not necessarily follow that an adopter when 
adopting a child desires to place it on an equality with his next 
of kin, whether children or more remote relations. There is, too, 
a great disadvantage in complicating the already complicated 
laws of inheritance by treating for this purpose an imaginary 
relationship as if it were real. These considerations are not of 
themselves of the first importance ; but in one class of case the 
establishment of a rule making the adopter the heir of the adopted, 
in the event of intestacy, might have embarrassing consequences. 
It frequently happens that a relative adopts an orphan child 
who is entitled to money, and it may often be desirable in the 
child’s interest to convert such an adoption into a legal adoption. 
The last thing the adopter desires is to become the heir of the child ; 
but if the rules of intestacy extend to adopted children he inevit- 
ably accepts this position, so long as the child remains a minor. 
The result might well be to do real injustice to the child’s next of 
kin and to cast intolerable suspicions on a benevolent adopter. 
Some of the ‘ whole-hoggers ’ achieve the acme of absurdity by 
proposing that the adopted child shall be treated as the blood 
relation of the adopter, so as to be precluded from marrying in the 
adopter’s family within the prohibited degrees. The number of 
possible crimes on the Statute-book is so great that there is no 
need to increase their number by the creation of fictitious offences, 
and, however admirable legal fictions may be in a general way, 
the crime of constructive incest should scarcely be included in any 
civilised code of law. 

To pass from the ‘ whole-hoggers ’ to the ‘ half-hearted,’ the 
views of that party are represented by Mr. Justice Tomlin’s 
Committee, and are embodied in the Bill now before Parliament. 
That Committee was of opinion that certain recent and temporary 
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phenomena had given to ‘ adoption a prominence which is some- 
what artificial and may not be in all respects wholesome.’ It 
doubted whether ‘a legal system of adoption would do much to 
assist the solution ’ of the problem of the unwanted child, and it 
realised that a legal system of adoption ‘ will not be resorted to 
by those persons whose transactions give rise to the greatest 
evils.’ It was not, however, asked to express an opinion on the 
question whether a legal system of adoption was desirable, but to 
report ‘ upon the main provisions which should be included in any 
Bill on the subject.’ It has framed its Bill with ‘a measure of 
caution ’ which is somewhat disappointing to the ‘ whole-hoggers,’ 
but which is accepted by them as the best Bill they can get for the 
time being, subject to some amendments of no great importance 
in Committee. The Bill is likely to pass, and will perhaps be as 
little harmful as any Bill on the subject could be. It may be 
doubted whether it will have any widespread operation. The 
process of legal adoption which it establishes does not satisfy 
the great adoption societies, and probably they will not utilise 
the facilities which it affords. To the private individual the 
machinery of legal adoption is likely to prove tiresome and 
expensive, and in most cases the inconveniences attaching to it 
will outweigh any advantages to be derived therefrom. The 
Bill, however, does provide a rather difficult way out for those 
persons of perhaps excessive timidity who are in perpetual terror 
that they may be bereft of the children whom they have adopted, 
and perhaps that was all that was needed. It will also, if passed, 
prevent Iowa, U.S.A., from jeering at us on account of the back- 
ward state of our civilisation. 
W. R. BARKER. 





A GREAT BALKAN STATESMAN 


NIKOLA PAsHITCH, the veteran builder of Yugoslavia, whose 
eightieth birthday is being celebrated this year, holds the 
record among living statesmen for continuity of office. The 
Great War saw the rise of many political stars, and its close 
brought the fall of some of the most brilliant. Even those who 
survived for a period, baffled by its resultant problems, gradually 
subsided to a secondary plane. Pashitch alone—before, during, 
and since the cataclysm—keeps the leadership of his party. He 
has been at work for half a century and shows no inclination for rest, 
Pashitch freed, rallied, restrained, marshalled, inspired, and 
finally coalesced the Southern Slavs into the homogeneous State we 
know to-day as the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
His career is a good illustration of the dictum that ‘a man who 
has not been a revolutionary before twenty-five has no heart ; 
but if he remains one subsequently he has no brains,’ From a 
firebrand of social reform Nikola Pashitch has become a pillar of 
Conservatism. Serbia was still a vassal State when he sat at the 
feet of Bakhunin and argued with the great iconoclast on the 
prior claim of national freedom to universal regeneration. He 
was intent on both, however, and helped them forward in his own 
country as occasion offered, without waiting on the order of 
precedence. Thus, he assured constitutional parliamentary 
government to the little Balkan State before he cleared the Turk 
off every inch of Serbian soil. 
At the close of the successful Balkan wars, in 1913, he set him- 
elf to the administrative and economic tasks presented by an 
enlarged territory, and especially to reconstruction and education 
in newly-liberated Macedonia. How far Pashitch was alive to 
the persistent call from the Serbs of Bosnia, Herzegovina, the 
Voyvodina, and other parts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
is not a matter for dispute ; but his patience and seeming equani- 
mity were severely criticised. His solicitude for the regions just 
acquired left no room for outside complications, and the assassina- 
tion at Sarajevo, followed by the terrible ultimatum from Vienna, 
confronted Pashitch with the most tragic dilemma of any Premier 
in modern time 
687 3A2 
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Looking back now over the stormy years of this century, and 
the ominous years that preceded them, the clouds of aberration 
are lifted and we no longer wonder that the nations fell upon 
one another, but rather that they had been held in leash so long. 
War was inevitable, bound to come from one or all of seven dif- 
ferent points ; and the fallacy of ascribing its advent to any one 
people, still less to the violent act of an individual, is more evident 
day by day. Official documents, diplomatists’ memoirs, military 
plans of campaign now revealed, leave no doubt that war was 
imminent in 1914. Fomenters, inciters, advocates, are to be 
found in plenty. The chief movers in the drama were not always 
the most prominent ; but the heads of Governments deserve 
attention, and very arresting among these is the resilient Nestor 
who launched Serbia on the sea of destiny and is still guiding her 
fortunes. 

Nikola Pashitch, son of Peter Pashitch, a merchant in the 
small town of Zayetchar, was born on the Feast of St. Nicholas, 
December 6 (Old Style), 1845, and was therefore, according to 
custom, given the saint’s name, always popular among Slavs. 
He attended the local school of this Serbo-Bulgar frontier 
town, where he acquired the Bulgar dialect of what is to Slav 
philologists the common medium of both peoples. This has often 
served as a taunt from those who opposed Pashitch’s efforts for an 
understanding with Bulgaria previous to the Balkan alliance of 
Ig12. Even to-day his academic Serbian is constantly repro- 
duced by wags of the Opposition Press as abounding in bidne for 
bude (to be) and in the use of the enclitic article, non-existent in 
the modern Serbian tongue. 

From Zayetchar young Nikola proceeded to the secondary 
school at Kraguyevats, in Central Serbia, where his exceptional 
abilities attracted attention. He was sent to the Polytechnic 
School in Belgium, and subsequently was chosen by the Serbian 
Government for a scholarship in Zurich. The city as an educa- 
tional centre of the first order was, for this reason, also the haunt 
of various emigrant revolutionaries, and a valuable school for that 
study of human nature in which Pashitch excels. He was an 
intimate of Bakhunin, but did not adopt the theory of direct 
action, and remained imbued with belief in the great future of 
the Slav race. In his own land an illiberal Constitution impeded 
participation by the people in the direction of public affairs. A 
group of young intellectuals, full of Liberal ideas acquired in 
Switzerland, had started a journal called Public Opinion in 
Kraguyevats, and later a similar one called Work in Belgrade 
itself. Both journals were repeatedly confiscated, to reappear 
irrepressibly under new names. Neither the Regents who 
governed during the minority of Prince Milan Obrenovitch, nor 
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that prince himself on assuming the sovereignty in 1872, were 
disposed to admit representatives of the people to the business 
of state. Pashitch practised his profession of engineer in the 
town of Pojarevats after his return from Switzerland in 1873; — 
but the need of administrative reforms met him at every turn, 
and he was more and more impelled to concentrate on public 
affairs until the death of Svetozar Markovitch, leader of the 
Socialist group, decided once for all his future career. Markovitch 
had recommended young Pashitch as his successor, and Pashitch, 
together with his friend Peter Velimirovitch, henceforward 
directed the policy of the infant Radical Party that became 
through blood and tribulation the greatest force in the land. The 
struggle had already begun between the advocates of Liberalism 
and reform on the one hand and the inherently absolutist 
Obrenovitch dynasty on the other. After the war with Turkey 
in 1878 some Radicals were elected to the Skupshtina (parlia- 
ment), and openly criticised the fiscal policy of the Government. 
This impertinent innovation incensed the Cabinet, which retorted 
by dissolving Parliament. The next elections, however, brought 
a great increase of mandates to the young Radical Party, and 
Nikola Pashitch, the despised agitator of yesterday, was made 
President of the Chamber. The sovereign, Prince Milan (the 
kingdom of Serbia was not proclaimed till 1882), refused to accept 
the situation, and found justification for his attitude in a clause 
of the archaic Constitution of 1869. But the people had faith in 
Pashitch ; and his manifesto, issued in 1881, set forth the prin- 
ciples to which he has unswervingly adhered, and which, visionary 
and chimerical as they appeared to some minds at the time, have 
been, through vicissitudes and ordeals, realised almost in entirety 
to-day. Pashitch claimed for the little principality of Serbia a 
revised Liberal Constitution, an enlightened fiscal policy, financial 
and economic reforms, educational opportunity for all, an efficient, 
well-ordered army, deliverance and union of southern Slavs, free- 
dom of speech and of the Press. His foreign programme included 
friendship with Russia, an alliance of the Balkan States, and 
special ententes of Serbia with Montenegro and Bulgaria. The 
Radical organ Samouprava (self-government), that spread abroad 
this manifesto, is still the mouthpiece of the aged Premier, 
who issues in its pages to his followers directions and instructions 
on their line of conduct. 

King Milan, intent on good relations with the Court at Vienna, 
whence he expected support for himself and for his dynasty, was 
in a measure estranged from the national, patriotic trend of his 
subjects. He used all his prerogatives to stem the influence of 
the Slavophil Radical Party, towards which the mass of his sub- 
jects gravitated. The fight was stubborn on both sides. Parlia- 
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ment after Parliament was dismissed by the King ; but a Radical 
majority persisted, till the monarch was placed between the 
alternatives of surrender or abdication. He chose the latter ; but 
in the interim there were an unfortunate war with Bulgaria, 
armed risings, considerable bloodshed, and the famous Zayetchar 
revolt in Pashitch’s native place. This was sternly repressed by 
the then Premier, ‘ Iron-handed’ Christitch, the ‘old Roman’ 
in whose eyes the King could do no wrong except when he laid 
down the sceptre. Pashitch and the other leading Radicals, 
although not directly active in the rebellion, were, as accessories, 
condemned to death or to life-long penal servitude. Some escaped 
over the frontier, and, although an amnesty allowed later the 
return of several, Pashitch himself remained in exile until King 
Milan’s abdication in favour of his son and his departure from the 
country in 1889. The regency, formed by King Milan of his 
trusted partisans, could not arrest the tide of determined demo- 
cracy. The national will was soon evidenced by the phenomenal 
victory of the Radical Party at the polls. Pashitch got 108 
mandates out of the total of 117, being himself elected for the 
capital, Belgrade, and made, moreover, President of the Chamber. 
Now began the series of reforms dreamt of by the one time 
student in Switzerland. A new Constitution was promulgated 
which guaranteed among other things freedom of the Press, 
electoral reform, and abolition of the death penalty for political 
offences. Pashitch took over, besides the Premiership, the 
Ministry of Finance, or of Public Works, or of Foreign Affairs, 
as occasion demanded. The month of July 1893 saw the culmina- 
tion of his success, when he conducted young King Alexander 
Obrenovitch to St. Petersburg, where both were recipients of 
honours and special favours from the all-powerful Tsar Alexander 
III. Thus was confirmed the Russophil policy that Pashitch had 
ever propagated, and which now aroused the resentment and 
fear of Vienna statesmen. Pressure was brought to bear on the 
exiled King Milan, a pensioner on Austria’s bounty, who intrigued 
with the Regents, already jealous of Pashitch’s dominating 
influence, to bring about a change of Cabinet. Nevertheless 
Pashitch went as Serbia’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the Russian 
Court, where his diplomatic skill affirmed and augmented the 
benevolent interest of the Imperial House of Russia for the little 
sister State in the Balkans. The sincerity of Pashitch, in his 
whole-hearted devotion to Slav interests, won the trust and 
appreciation of Tsar Nikola II. Henceforward the Serbian 
Radical Party was written down in St. Petersburg as identical 
with Serbia itself, and its opponents had to reckon with this fact, 
well evidenced, moreover, by the attitude of the Russian Legation 
in Belgrade. Vienna reacted by a sudden stroke. Ex-King 
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Milan, regardless of his solemn promise, returned to Serbia, and 
under the title of commander-in-chief of his son’s army assumed 
again the authority he had relinquished. Pashitch could not 
represent a Government that tolerated this hybrid monarchy. 
He resigned his post in St. Petersburg, and, together with his 
Radical colleagues banned from public life once more, withdrew 
into private life. 

But the people could not be reconciled to the situation. All 
over the country disaffection was rife. Repressive measures 
failed to stifle the malcontents, and a shot fired at the ex-King as 
he was driving through the streets of Belgrade served as a pretext 
for imprisoning his political enemies. Although not a scrap of 
evidence was forthcoming to implicate the Radical Party, Pashitch 
and his colleagues were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
Russia’s intervention procured an amnesty, and the Radical leader 
consented to leave the country. It was only after King Alexander 
Obrenovitch, having madea disastrous marriage with a middle-aged 
widow, had definitely banished Milan that Pashitch returned to 
Serbia and endeavoured to reorganise his shattered forces. A 
Liberal Constitution was again proclaimed; but the younger 
Obrenovitch was no more sincere than the old. In 1903 he 
arbitrarily suspended it after the manner of his forbears, and a 
few weeks later was done to death in his palace by a military 
clique which had proclaimed him a traitor to his country. 
Pashitch, who had never departed from constitutional methods 
in his long struggle, kept aloof, like the majority of Serbian 
politicians, during the troubled period that followed the hideous 
regicide crime. Critics of his passivity in the crisis were unac- 
quainted with the imminence of invasion by a hostile neighbour. 
Austria waited for a counter-revolution, or indeed any further 
sign of disturbance, to justify her wiping out the little State 
once for all. For the preservation of that State whose welfare 
was his fixed goal, Pashitch overlooked, if he did not condone, 
acts by the successful conspirators which he had neither inspired 
nor desired. His chief concern was the stabilisation of the 
country by assuring a successor to the vacant throne, and he used 
his influence in the National Assembly for the election of Peter 
Karageorgevitch, grandson of Karageorge the Liberator, whose 
dynasty had been ousted by the Obrenovitches. Only a year 
later did he resume office as Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Cabinet of General Sava Gruitch. Comparative order had been 
maintained in the land, and Pashitch was able in 1906 to appease 
England by dismissal from the army of the leading regicides, and 
thus to heal a diplomatic rupture that had weighed heavily on 
the whole Serbian nation. The new monarch ruled on strictly 
constitutional lines, and Pashitch devoted his energies to the 
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development of Serbia’s material resources. The annexation 
in 1908 by Austria of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Serbian provinces 
over which she held a mandate since they had thrown off the 
Turkish yoke, brought Serbia to the brink of war. Serbia’s 
dolorous protest at this outrage on the kinsmen who had fought 
in 1876, not only for freedom but for union, had to be stifled in 
the face of Europe’s indifference and Russia’s military unreadi- 
ness. Pashitch, with his usual policy of patience and hope, 
diverted public attention to those other Serbian territories still 
under Turkish rule. From 1910 onwards, as Prime Minister, 
Pashitch laboured for the formation of a Balkan alliance between 
Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Greece. It was no easy task, 
as the duplicity of Ferdinand of Bulgaria could even then be felt. 
The brilliant military successes of the four efficient little armies 
in the campaign of 1912 against the Turk, and especially the 
decisive Serbian victory at Kumanovo, revealed to Europe the 
health and vigour of these young peoples. In 1913 Pashitch 
was Officially delegated to the Peace Conference at Bucharest, 
where severe treatment was meted out to Bulgaria owing to the 
treachery of Ferdinand of Coburg. After the Treaty of Bucharest 
the way seemed clear for that era of peaceful development which 
Serbia so greatly needed. But, as pointed out above, the Austrian 
ultimatum forced her instead into a life-and-death struggle. The 
giant soul of Pashitch was equal to the adventure. In a brilliant 
thrust at the enemy Serbia showed the readiness for sacrifice that 
justified the confidence of her allies, and got due appreciation, in 
few but memorable words, from Lord Kitchener. The Austrian 
invaders had been flung out, but they returned, flanked by Ger- 
mans and Bulgars, in overwhelming numerical superiority. 
Pashitch, with steadfast faith in the future, and obedient to the 
behest of the Allies, took his Government, in the wake of the aged 
King and army, stoically into exile. We who remained behind 
with the heavily wounded watched the erect figure with the 
impassive countenance go past on his perilous pilgrimage across 
the craggy wastes of Albania. ‘ Do vidjenia’ (au revoir) was all 
the reply he vouchsafed to those who thronged around him 
clamouring, reproaching, protesting, or acclaiming. 

The order ‘Come on with the Army!’ had been issued to 
every able-bodied man and every stripling, while ‘ Abide in 
patience ! ’ was the message to the rest of the population. Confi- 
dence in Pashitch was phenomenal at this crisis. He had never 
been what is termed a ‘ platform speaker’ or a figure in the 
limelight. Nor had he practised the usual methods that win 
popularity. One thing, however, was well known to opponents 
as well as adherents, and that was his absolute reliance on the 
sterling qualities of the Serbian nation. The reliance was recipro- 
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cated. I was struck by the remarkable change in the attitude of 
Pashitch’s bitterest political foes during the period of foreign 
occupation. Attempts by agents of the Central Powers to dis- 
credit him as prime culprit for the calamity that had befallen the 
nation only served to rally members of all parties to the man 
whose name stood for an independent Serbia. Emissaries, can- 
vassing for signatures to a petition for a separate peace between 
the Dual Monarchy and Serbia, were disconcerted by the query, 
‘What does Pashitch say?’ Cut off from the world of the 
Allies, national instinct in the occupied territory turned towards 
the absent, inaudible Premier, divining what his policy would be. 
Members of his family, left behind to share the people’s ordeal, 
were secretly sought out and offered tributes of affection and 
respect. In the historic Shumadia, heart of Serbia, M. Pashitch’s 
only sister, a lady of great culture and distinction, sharing from 
early youth his convictions and plans, had remained in humble 
surroundings, hoping to escape attention. House-to-house 
searches, however, were the order of the day, and the strong 
resemblance of this venerable matron to her famous brother 
betrayed her identity, with the result that her husband and other 
members of her family, regardless of age and infirmity, were led 
away for internment in the insanitary camps of Hungary. Mean- 
while the Premier abroad was not idle. Together with the 
Yugoslav Committee in London ke elaborated the pact of Corfu, 
which regulated the terms of political reunion, and the formation 
of a united kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

In 1918 Pashitch headed the Serbian Delegation to the Peace 
Conference at Versailles. Since that date he has been, almost 
uninterruptedly, President of the Yugoslav Cabinet. He has 
tided over the vexed questions arising from Yugoslav and Italian 
rivalry in the Adriatic. By relinquishing Fiume he has won the 
good-will of Italian statesmen and established a friendly under- 
standing with the great Latin neighbour. The formation of the 
Little Entente, partial materialisation of the Zurich student’s 
dream, is another asset for peaceful progress in the Balkans. 
His biggest recent feat was the reconciliation to unified Yugo- 
slavia of the disaffected Croats. From republicanism with pro- 
Bolshevist tendencies the largest political party in Croatia has 
veered round to whole-hearted acceptance of the monarchist 
principle ; and its leaders have formed a Coalition Cabinet with 
the Serbian Radical Party. This entailed tremendous sacrifices 
on the part of the Serbian leader, such as the admittance 
to his council table of the ‘incalculable Raditch,’ yesterday 
in jail for treason, communist propaganda, and vilification of 
the army. But the desire for Serbo-Croat solidarity, unattain- 
able without the passive Croat majority controlled by Raditch, 
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decided Pashitch to release the agitator, and through him 
invite Croat collaboration in the Cabinet. The offer was accepted 
with fulsome gratitude, and Raditch, ex-revolutionary tub- 
thumper, loudly repudiated what he had hitherto preached. 
As one of the black-coated ministers whom he had anathematised, 
the peasant politician displayed extraordinary volatility and 
an uncanny gift for self-contradiction. To remonstrances and 
protests from abroad and at home, Pashitch stoically replied : 
‘ Croatia’s millions send him to us as their representative, and 
Croatia has the right to a share in the government of the 
country.’ The Croats, politically inexperienced, show no inclina- 
tion to censure or applaud the divagations of their spokesman. 
They remain as unaffected by Raditch’s recent extravagant 
adulation of Pashitch as by his sudden demand that the 
veteran Premier should withdraw from office. An ostensible 
pretext was the alleged financial irregularities of a member of 
Pashitch’s family, the Premier’s own integrity being unassailable. 
The maintenance of the Serbo-Croat coalition being thus made 
dependent on the contingency of a politico-fiscal lawsuit, Nikola 
Pashitch elected to resign the Premiership rather than abandon 
this dearly-bought coalition. He has retired in favour of one of 
his trusted lieutenants, M. Uzunovitch, to whom the King at once 
confided the formation of a Government. The Ministers are for 
the most part the same who have worked in the late Cabinet under 
Pashitch. 

It is not the first time that the veteran statesman has, in 
special conjunctures, relinquished to his disciples, such as the late 
Stoyan Protitch and Milenko Vesnitch, the direction of affairs. 
Such arrangements, however, have been of short duration ; for 
the Radical Party, so long preponderant in Serbia, is never 
satisfied with substitutes for its real chief. On the eve of his 
resignation the Party Club passed its usual overwhelming vote of 
confidence in the ‘ man who has built up this State and to whom 
we look for its consolidation.’ 

Pashitch’s reasoned devotion and faithful loyalty to the 
Karageorge dynasty since its restoration to the throne is fully 
recognised by the reigning sovereign, King Alexander I. of Yugo- 
slavia. As regent during the illness of his aged father, King | 
Peter, the young prince was brought into close contact with 
the Radical leader, and soon discerned in him a sure pillar of 
the State. Together they brought Serbia through the war and 
its consequences—the Karageorge in the trenches, and Pashitch 
at the green table. Further, there was hearty concurrence 
of the Premier in King Alexander’s choice of a bride. The 
story goes that, at the birth of Crown Prince Peter in 1923, 
Pashitch demurred to a friend’s congratulations implying that he 
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had attained all that his patriotic heart desired. ‘I have still 
to assist at his wedding,’ he declared. The Pashitch family is 
noted for longevity. 

A curious fact in Pashitch’s career was the oblivion of those 
around him to the exceptional qualities that generated this career. 
Simple, concentrated, and unassuming, his successes have con- 
stantly been attributed to chance. With characteristic astute- 
ness he has let this theory prevail. Not only foreigners but many 
of his countrymen will say in offhand fashion : ‘Oh yes ; Pashitch 
is lucky. He has been pulling some strings and come out top 
again. Mere adroitness. Anybody able to eee a few knotty 
points could have done just as well.’ 

Even those over whom he has complete ascendancy seem 
unaware of it. They ignore his remarkable gifts of inspiration and 
adjustment, as well as his absolute dominance over their own 
mental complex. They speak of adherence to the fundamental 
principles of the Radical Party when they often mean only loyalty 
to Pashitch. They will elaborate, with the fire of fierce partisan- 
ship, a theory which he casually let fall—a hint vaguely given ; a 
line of policy faintly traced as desirable : ‘ if 1¢ only were possible.’ 

The minds he has inoculated then set themselves with an 
earnestness bordering on frenzy to make possible the ideas of 
Pashitch. Yet he seldom gets full credit for the achievements of 
which he was the initiator. Diplomats with whom he wrestled in 
earlier days often came away with the impression that he was 
indeed the man of the hour, not realising that he was the man of 
the century. There was, however, one notable exception. Sir 
Beethom Whitehead, first British Minister in Belgrade on the 
resumption of diplomatic relations in 1906 (after the rupture 
caused by the regicide crime of 1903), gauged at its true value the 
outstanding capacity of Nikola Pashitch. 

In a conversation with me, discussing various amenities 
of the small capital, the idiosyncrasies of some politicians, and 
the puzzling variability of others, the British Plenipotentiary 
remarked : ‘ There is one man in the country—indeed, I may say 
in the Balkans—who cannot be classed with the average. You do 
not seem to realise that he has genius. He is a man of tremendous 
vision ; and, what is rare, he has extreme prudence coupled with 
resolute purpose. To my mind—and I know a few people in 
Tokio and in Berlin—Pashitch is not easily matched.’ 

The Whiteheads played a considerable véle in restoring and 
reaffirming the shattered structure of social life in Belgrade. 
They found a painful stagnation of all endeavour, a suspension of 
ordinary intercourse, and an atmosphere of mutual suspicion 
following a great moral cataclysm, that made the situation extra- 
ordinarily difficult. Lady Whitehead set herself diligently to 
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heal and pacify. The best elements of all parties were gathered 
in the British Legation, a foremost figure being Premier Pashitch. 
Here were laid the foundations of that close co-operation and trust 
well manifested in the subsequent world struggle when little 
Serbia became the ally of Great Britain. 

Future chroniclers of the tremendous life-work of the Yugoslav 
Premier will allot to his most effective auxiliary the share in his 
merit surmised but hardly recognised by his contemporaries. 
The name of Madame Pashitch and the range of her secluded activi- 
ties do not figure in the political world. Neither in dark tribula- 
tion nor in glorious rehabilitation has she sought public sympathy 
or attention. Daughter of a noble house of Dalmatia, the Slav 
aspirations of her girlhood made her an ideal partner for the 
protagonist of racial unity. Essentially a home-maker, providing 
for the laborious statesman a haven in storm and stress, her 
voluntary self-effacement and steady participation in all charitable 
endeavour have gained for Madame Pashitch the affectionate - 
esteem of the nation. 


Postscript—On April 15 the Uzunovitch Cabinet resigned 
owing to Mr. Raditch’s persistent abuse of the Radical members 
in it. Mr. Uzunovitch, after conferring with Mr. Pashitch, got a 
fresh mandate from the Sovereign and re-formed the Cabinet, 
excluding the Croat leader. 

Premier Uzunovitch again announces that his policy is based 
on co-operation between the two greatest parties in the State, the 
Radicals and the Croat Peasants, on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Pashitch last July. He calls on the Croat Peasant Party to choose 
a new, less turbulent leader, and abide by the coalition. 

The date for the national celebration of Mr. Pashitch’s jubilee 
has been definitely fixed for May 22. 

A. CHRISTITCH. 





MARINE MIGRATIONS ACROSS THE ISTHMUS 
OF SUEZ 


THE present Suez Canal was completed and opened for traffic in 
the year 1869. The words ‘ present Suez Canal’ are written 
purposely, for in past historic times the Isthmus of Suez has been 
pierced by canals more than once. Waterways were constructed 
in Pharaonic times and in the early part of the Christian era which 
connected the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. From the point 
of view of the biologist these canals have a very high interest, for 
they put into artificial communication two regions of the sea 
which have entirely dissimilar floras and faunas. With relatively 
few exceptions the seaweeds, the fish, the shellfish, and all the 
other forms of marine life in the two seas which are connected 
by the Suez Canal are quite different. 

Marine life is, of course, adapted to the conditions prevailing 
in the‘ waters which it inhabits, and the conditions of life are 
very different in the Red Sea and in the Mediterranean. Every 
traveller in an Orient or P. and O. boat knows that the tempera- 
ture is higher in the Red Sea than in European waters. This 
higher temperature not only reacts directly upon the fish, but it 
has an indirect effect. The.greater heat causes more evaporation 
from the surface of the Red Sea, and in consequence the water 
becomes more salt. Indeed, the Red Sea has a higher salt content 
than any other open sea in the world. The Mediterranean, on 
the contrary, has a lower salinity. Off the northern coast of 
Egypt the saltness of the Mediterranean waters varies greatly from 
one season to another. This variation in salt content is caused 
by the Nile flood. When the flood comes down in August and 
September the sea water off Port Said becomes intermingled with 
river water, and in places is almost brackish. The result of all 
this is that the marine organisms in the two seas on either side of 
the Isthmus of Suez are adapted to divergent environments, and 
are in consequence structurally different from one another. 

From what has just been said it is clear that questions of the 
highest biological interest arise through the existence of the Suez 
Canal. What marine animals are capable of making their way 
through the narrow artificial strait, so unlike their natural 
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habitat ? Which of the creatures that succeed in penetrating the 
canal can live and establish themselves in the waters at its other 
end, so very different from the waters of their home? And, 
when fish or shellfish do succeed in populating the canal itself or 
the sea at its other extremity, what structural changes does the 
new habitat cause in them? Nor are these the only problems 
to be solved by the zoologist. The Suez Canal has one special 
characteristic which inevitably reacts upon the aquatic life in its 
waters. On its course through the Isthmus of Suez the canal 
widens out into a series of lakes, the so-called Bitter Lakes. The 
name is given because the water of these lakes is considerably 
more salt even than that of the Red Sea. This great saltness of 
the water gives to it a bitter taste when, for instance, it gets into 
the mouths of bathers. The reason for the high salt content of 
the Bitter Lakes is that on their floor there is an extensive bed of 
sea-salt which is gradually dissolving in the water. The origin 
of this salt bed will be discussed below. Now, from the point of 
view again of the marine biologist, the Bitter Lakes have a double 
interest. In the first place, their high salt content should form 
a barrier to the migration of many forms of life through the canal 
which would be killed by the salt. And in the second place, it 
would be of the highest interest to study those animals and plants 
which have mastered the strange environment of the Bitter Lakes, 
and to see in what ways the change of life has reacted upon them. 

Such are the main problems which a Cambridge University 
biological expedition set out to solve. Thanks to the generosity 
and welcome of the Suez Canal Company, the work was carried 
out under ideal conditions. After three months’ field work in 
Egypt the four members of the expedition returned to England a 
year ago. The bulky collections which they brought home 
bottled in alcohol were at once sorted out and distributed among 
twenty-five specialists in England and in five countries on the 
Continent. The work of these specialists in naming the known 
animals and plants which were found, and in describing those 
new to science, is now almost complete. The chemical analyses, 
too, of the samples of water brought home have now been made. 
It is possible, therefore, to draw a number of general conclusions 
as to what sort of creatures can make their way through the 
canal, why some can do so while others cannot, and what changes 
the new habitats have wrought on the invaders. 

Considering the number of biological problems which the Suez 
Canal presents, it is astonishing that no such expedition went out 
to Egypt at an earlier date. We know that from the very begin- 
ning there were fish in the canal. There are old employees of the 
Suez Canal Company alive to-day who remember that in 1863, 
when the canal consisted only of a trench two yards deep in 
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which the dredgers were working, that good fishing was already 
obtainable in the waters just let in from the Mediterranean. It 
would have been of particular interest to have traced the various 
stages in the penetration of the two faunas into the canal from 
north and from south. Yet we have very few past data. Apart 
from spasmodic collections of shells on the canal banks, there 
have been only two serious and thorough investigations of marine 
life. These were carried out at the beginning of the present 
century by a Frenchman named Tillier, an official of the company 
in Egypt. For a period of over three years he studied and col- 
lected all the shelled molluscs apd all the fish which he could find. 
He employed every ayailable, means ‘of coHlecting, enlisting the 
help of station-masters, workmen, and fishermen from one end 
of the canal to the other, and he even made use of divers. The 
results are, of course, of the highest vale: for comparison with 
those of to-day, but, it, is a gréat pity that’ suck work was not 
carried out still earlier; © *. 

The main problems presented, by ihe, Sue Canal have been 
outlined above, but the question is complicated by the fact that 
before the canal was pierced in the middle of the last century 
there were certain animals living in the Gulf of Suez which really 
belonged to the Mediterranean. Creatures, that is to say, which 
are found not only in the Gulf of Suez but also in European waters, 
but which are unknown in the Red Sea or Indian Ocean. This 
fact has been known since Forskal, a pupil of the great Swedish 
naturalist Linneus, went on a collecting expedition to the Red 
Sea at the close of the eighteenth century. It is known, too, from 
the work of naturalists who accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, 
amongst whom was a zoologist, Savigny. The scientific results 
of Napoleon’s expedition were published in a monumental work 
of twenty-eight octavo volumes of text and ten folio volumes 
of beautifully-engraved figures. From these investigations we 
know that there existed in the Gulf of Suez over a century ago 
certain jellyfish and certain shellfish belonging to the Mediter- 
ranean fauna. 

Before attacking the main problems which the Cambridge 
expedition set out to solve we must inquire how these marine 
creatures can have passed across the Isthmus of Suez prior to the 
opening of the present canal. Obviously they did not follow the 
route suggested by Jules Verne. In his Ten Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea he makes fish swim from one sea to the other by a 
subterranean passage under the Isthmus of Suez. The animals 
which Forskal and Savigny found at Suez may, however, have 
traversed the canal of the Pharaohs. This possibility will be 
discussed below, but there are reasons to think it a most improb- 
able route. Or, again, the passage may have been effected in 
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pre-historic times, when there actually did exist a water strait 
across the isthmus. 

The history of this water connexion is of the highest interest. 
To understand fully the sequence of events we must first go back 
to the earliest known geological period in Egypt and, in a few 
sentences, trace the story of that corner of the world up to the dawn 
of history. At the epoch when the forests flourished in England 
which later on became turned into coal, the surface of Egypt, 
Sinai and Palestine was a sandy desert, much as the Sahara is 
to-day, but there was no Red Sea nor Gulf of Suez in existence. 
This state of affairs continued for a very long time—long, that is 
to say, even for geological -time.. -Tho desert continued as such 
until the period .when: Engiand was beneath the ocean and the 
chalk sediment was being deposited. Simultaneously Egypt was 
engulfed by the sea and great- hrckngsses of imestones were laid 
down over the, former.desert- sand. - 

The next phase 1 was that all the region whieh i is now Egypt and 
Sinai once more -emerged: as .dry-land:» During the emergence 
an enormous fold in the form of an arch was produced. The axis 
of the arch ran north and south along the line of the present Red 
Sea and Gulf of Suez, so that where there is now a vast trench 
occupied by the Red Sea there was at first a range of hills. Since, 
however, as just stated, these hills had the structure of an arch, 
the rocks forming them were in a state of tension. Consequently 
they became worn away by the weather more rapidly than the 
surrounding level country, and, as very often happens, what was 
at first a range of mountains later on became a valley. 

We come now to the most interesting part of this geological 
narrative, from the biologist’s point of view. After a north and 
south valley had been formed as just described, then by a slight 
sinking of the land surface this valley became flooded by the sea. 
The flooding did not take place from the south—from the Indian 
Ocean of those days. It took place from the north, that is to 
say, from the Mediterranean. So that the former Mediterranean 
Sea had a long southward-directed gulf occupying what is now the 
Isthmus and Gulf of Suez and the Red Sea; but the Red Sea of 
that epoch was closed at its southern end. It did not communi- 
cate at Aden with the Indian Ocean. As a result of all this of 
course the waters of this primitive Red Sea contained a purely 
Mediterranean fauna. 

This state of affairs continued for some time, during which 
mud deposits continued to be formed on the floor of the Medi- 
terranean—Red Sea gulf. These clays and sands are to-day above 
sea level, and from them have been obtained the fossil shells 
which tell the story. But eventually, through further earth 
movements, an opening was formed at the southern extremity of 
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the Red Sea, so that the waters of the Indian Ocean met those of 
the Mediterranean at Aden. Then followed naturally an invasion 
of Indian Ocean fish and shellfish into the Red Sea. These lived 
at first side by side with the Mediterranean population of the 
waters, but as time progressed the Indian Ocean element became 
more and more dominant. The Mediterranean species became 
fewer and fewer in number, until in the epoch immediately 
preceding the dawn of history, when all northern Europe was 
covered by ice, the marine fauna of the Gulf of Suez and Red Sea 
came to be much the same as it was when the Suez Canal was 
constructed. That is to say, almost all of the marine animals 
living in the Red Sea were such as live also in the Indian Ocean, 
but not in the waters of the Mediterranean. 

It is quite clear, then, as to when and how the ancient Red Sea 
became invaded by the Indian Ocean population. It is certain 
that the latter gradually ousted and replaced the original Medi- 
terranean fauna, but it has not yet been explained why this 
replacement happened. Were the Indian Ocean animals better 
suited to the conditions of life in the Red Sea than their prede- 
cessors? Or were the lines of communication of the Mediter- 
ranean animals cut, so that they could no longer be recruited from 
their base? We cannot test the first of these two suggestions, for 
we do not know precisely what the conditions of life in the former 
Red Sea were, but the second suggestion proves to be a correct one. 
A barrier was indeed formed across the Isthmus of Suez, cutting 
off the waters of the Mediterranean from those of the Red Sea. 
Yet, strange to say, this was not a land barrier. It was a water 
barrier of a most curious and singular nature which came to isolate 
the two seas from one another. 

The present-day Isthmus of Suez, which is only 100 miles 
across, is formed by sands and clays. There is no elevation to-day 
of more than 75 feet above the level of the sea. On the northern 
side of the isthmus the clays contain shells of molluscs which are 
living to-day in the Mediterranean. On the southern side of the 
isthmus the sands contain present-day Red Sea shells. In the 
central region of the isthmus, however, the ground is formed by 
fresh-water deposits. These contain species of shells found now 
living in the Nile. The only legitimate conclusion from this is that 
formerly an eastward flowing branch of the Nile delta opened here. 
There was at that time, as there is to-day, land further to the east- 
ward in Sinai. Thus, on arrival at the isthmus, the waters of the 
Nile branch must have flowed partly to the north into the Mediter- 
ranean and partly to the south into the Red Sea. We find, there- 
fore, a very singular state of affairs in which two seas are separated 
from one another not by land but by fresh water. Further, the 
fresh-water barrier was not wide. At most it was 40 miles across, 
Vor. XCIX—No. 591 3B 
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yet it was sufficient to cut off the Mediterranean inhabitants of the 
Red Sea from their base, so that one by one they became extinct. 

That such a narrow fresh-water barrier could really have had 
so great an effect might be questioned were it not that a state of 
affairs quite similar exists to-day in another part of the world. A 
glance at the map will show that the Sea of Japan is separated 
from the Sea of Okhotsk by a narrow strait running between the 
mainland of Asia and the island of Sakhalin. Into this strait pours 
the River Amur. Now the fauna of the Sea of Japan and of the 
Sea of Okhotsk are very different from one another. Few kinds 
of animals are common to both. The Amur estuary, flowing 
into the connecting strait, quite prevents any invasion of the 
one sea by the inhabitants of the other. So it was, too, in the case 
of the strait across what is now the Isthmus of Suez. The fresh- 
water barrier prevented any passage of life from one sea into 
the other, as effectively as the land barrier which appeared later 
when the isthmus became raised above sea level. 

As we have mentioned already, there existed in early historic 
times yet another water connexion across the isthmus. This was 
the ancient Suez Canal, first constructed under the Pharaohs. It 
did not follow the course of the modern canal along all its length. 
The ancient canal connected a branch of the Nile delta to the Red 
Sea. First of all, however, it must be made clear that in earlier 
Pharaonic times the Gulf of Suez extended 30 miles further 
north than it does to-day. This was the last remnant of the 
strait, with fresh-water in its middle region, which in pre-historic 
times connected the two seas together. The northward extension 
of the Gulf of Suez occupied the basin of what are now the Bitter 
Lakes on the course of the canal. The first ship canal was dug 
about 2000 B.c. under the Pharaoh Sesostris. It ran from the 
head of the greater Gulf of Suez of those days to the nearest point 
on the Nile delta. We have this information from Aristotle. It 
appears that the canal did not actually connect with the sea. It 
was stopped just short of the gulf because it was believed that the 
level of the land was below that of the sea, and that, had the 
connexion to the sea been made, the delta would have been 
flooded by the sea. Probably the canal was first dug to supple- 
ment a deficient Nile branch, the eastward flowing branch of 
pre-historic date which caused the fresh-water barrier in the 
middle of the isthmus strait. 

It appears from Herodotus that nothing further was done 
until the sixth century B.c. Necho then continued the work of 
Sesostris, and 120,000 men perished at the task. Meanwhile the 
Bitter Lakes basin was becoming shut off from the gulf by a rise 
in the level of the land just north of Suez. Navigation thus 
became impossible from Suez northwards, and, incidentally, by 
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evaporation of the sea water in the Bitter Lakes basin, the salt 
deposit was formed which causes the waters of the lakes to be so 
salt to-day. Owing to the drying up of the Bitter Lakes basin it 
became necessary to continue the ship canal southward to the 
position of Suez. This project was carried out under the Persian 
master of Egypt, Darius, in the fifth century B.c. He built a 
canal from the Bitter Lakes to Suez. Strabo informs us that the 
water of the diminished Bitter Lakes which had been extremely 
salt became brackish by the connexion of Sesostris’s canal to the 
lakes. Ships could now pass from the Nile south-eastward into 
the Bitter Lakes and thence south through Darius’s canal to 
Suez: It would be wearisome to give the later history of these 
canals in detail. Periodically they fell into disrepair, becoming 
silted up, and then were dug again. The ancient Suez Canal 
finally came to an end under the Arab conquerors of Egypt in the 
eighth century A.D. They first of all reconstructed the canal, 
and then Mansur, the founder of Baghdad, had the canal 
destroyed because he feared invasion by that route. Traces 
of the ancient canal are clearly visible to-day close to the 
modern waterway. It was sufficiently wide ‘for two triremes 
to pass abreast.’ From the time of the destruction of the 
canal by the Arabs until the work of de Lesseps there was no 
water connexion across the isthmus, although Napoleon projected 
the construction of a canal. He abandoned the idea owing to 
a gross error on the part of his surveyors. They concluded 
that the level of the Mediterranean was some 10 metres above 
that of the Red Sea, whereas in point of fact the levels are 
practically identical. 

Now, it has already been mentioned that prior to the construc- 
tion of the modern canal there existed in the Gulf of Suez just a 
few marine animals which belong to the Mediterranean fauna. 
The interesting question arises as to how they got there. Are 
they the only survivors of the original Mediterranean fauna of the 
Gulf of Suez? Or did they pass south across the fresh-water 
barrier once present where the isthmus now is? Or, finally, did 
they get through the Pharaonic canal? The fresh-water strait of 
pre-historic times was such an effective barrier that it caused the 
extinction of almost all Mediterranean life in the Red Sea. Thus 
it is not very probable that it allowed the few forms to pass which 
have survived at Suez until to-day. Still less likely is it that those 
shellfish got through the canal of the Pharaohs, for the stretch of 
Nile water to be passed through was even longer. Of course it is 
well known that sea-snails, crabs, sea-anemones, and so on, can be 
carried from one part of the world to another attached to the hulls 
of ships. It is certain that many are actually carried in this 
manner through the modern Suez Canal. Could not Mediter- 
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ranean molluscs have been carried thus across ancient Egypt, in 
spite of the dangerous immersion in fresh-water? But this is 
most improbable, for in those days Egypt was the centre of 
civilisation. It was not a highway as it is to-day. Ships did not 
then pass directly from one sea to the other. Rather, starting 
from the cities of the delta, ships journeyed either to the Mediter- 
ranean or to the Red Sea. From these considerations it seems 
that the few Mediterranean creatures living in the waters of the 
Gulf of Suez must be the solitary survivors of the former population 
of the Red Sea. 

To-day there is once more a sea-water connexion between the 
two seas, and it is possible for the fauna of the one region to invade 
the other. A considerable amount of such mixing has indeed 
taken place. The pearl-oyster, for instance, has passed north- 
ward into the Mediterranean, where it was previously unknown. 
The pearl-oyster is now abundant on the northern coast of Egypt, 
and it has migrated as far afield as Tunis. In the future it is 
possible, thanks to the Suez Canal, that pearl fisheries may be 
established in the Mediterranean if the artificial has not completely 
supplanted the natural pearl by that time. Numerous other 
marine organisms have invaded the canal, and many have passed 
right through. Yet it is really only a small proportion of all the 
kinds of creatures present in the two seas which have made the 
journey. 

The difficulties which an invasion of the canal presents are 
numerous. Except for the lakes on its course, the width of the 
canal is small. On the average the width is 150 yards across at 
the surface. This means that each time a big ship passes—and 
two dozen may pass in a day—the water is violently agitated. 
In this process any delicate organisms risk destruction. In 
migrating, fish have an advantage over most of the polyps and 
shellfish. Fish are relatively powerful swimmers, and may move 
along the canal under their own power. But shellfish require a 
suitable foothold to attach themselves to or upon which to crawl. 
The bottom of the canal consists of sand or mud which year after 
year is being continually dredged. Thus there is no firm foot- 
hold for sea-snails, mussels, sponges, and the other innumerable 
forms of life which swarm on all solid objects on the sea coasts. 
Seaweeds, again, are uncommon in the canal, for the same 
reason that there is no suitable bottom for them, and seaweeds 
serve both as food and protection to numerous marine animals. 
There remain only the piles of piers, buoys, and beacons upon 
which the creeping or sessile creatures can settle. These supports 
are not very numerous and are placed far apart from one 
another ; and, in addition, there is another serious obstacle to 
the immigration of some at least of the inhabitants of the seas 
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at the ends of the canal. This obstacle is the high salt content of 
the waters of the Bitter Lakes, referred to above. 

On the other hand, there are certain factors which favour 
migrations through the canal. In the first place, there are the 
currents. Their importance is this. Almost all ground-dwelling 
sea creatures, both those which creep about, such as crabs, prawns, 
snails and so forth, and those which are permanently fixed to 
their homes, like corals, oysters and barnacles, when first hatched 
out of the egg are all of them minute creatures which float up to the 
surface of the sea. These larve, as they are called, are at the mercy 
of currents, which carry them about passively from place to place. 
From this it follows that any migration through the canal of such 
marine animals which when fully grown are permanently fixed or 
move about slowly depends essentially upon the transport of the 
young by currents. Now such currents exist in the Suez Canal. 
More will be said of them shortly in explanation of the actual 
distribution of shellfish and of seaweeds which the Cambridge 
expedition found in the canal. 

Another influence which favours passage through the canal is 
the ship traffic. The hulls of ships are coated not only with weeds, 
but with numerous shell-fish, barnacles, and so on. Organisms 
which are unable to make headway against a prevailing contrary 
current may thus be transported through the canal. Others, 
which would be killed by long immersion in very salt water, 
would be able to survive one hour’s passage through the Bitter 
Lakes. On arrival at the other end of the canal the minute float- 
ing young could settle down and make a home in the new habitat. 
Instances of such transport are not uncommon nowadays from 
other parts of the world. A Pacific crab, for example, has popu- 
lated Dutch waters. An English sea-squirt occurs now in all 
the principal harbours of the Indian Ocean and Australia. 

Briefly, the state of things which the Cambridge expedition 
found in the Suez Canal was as follows: Forty-three different 
kinds of fish were taken between Port Said and Suez ; of these, 
nineteen were immigrants from the Mediterranean, while twenty- 
two had come from the Red Sea. In addition, one species was 
new to science. It is possible, incidentally, that this new species 
may have originated in the unusual conditions of life which the 
canal waters present. It may be the altered descendant of a 
normal inhabitant either of the Mediterranean or Red Sea. A 
number of varieties new to science were discovered also among the 
groups of shellfish, and some of them may owe their origin to the 
salter waters of the Bitter Lakes. 

It is clear from what has just been said that about half of the 
fish found in the canal have come into it from the north and an 
equal number of species have migrated from the south. This is 
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what might have been expected. On the other hand, the state 
of affairs is surprisingly different as regards all the groups of shell- 
fish and other lower animals, and also the seaweeds. Instead of half 
this population of the canal waters coming from the Mediterranean 
and half from the Red Sea, on the average 80 to go per cent. of the 
immigrants have invaded the canal from the south. This applies 
to sponges, sea-anemones, starfish, worms, snails, mussels, oysters, 
shrimps, and crabs. 

There are two possible explanations of this. The first is 
that creatures living in the Red Sea may perhaps be by nature 
more adaptable than those belonging to the Mediterranean. They 
may be so constituted that they can better resist the unusual 
conditions to which they are exposed in wandering into the canal. 
After all, the Red Sea itself is salter than the Mediterranean. So 
it is a smaller change for animals coming from the Red Sea to the 
Bitter Lakes than it is for such as invade the canal from the north. 
But, on the other hand, it has already been pointed out that the 
saltness of the sea at Port Said is extremely variable. When the 
Nile flood comes down once a year the sea water is largely mixed 
with fresh water. At Suez, on the contrary, there is never any 
such change. In consequence the marine life on the northern 
Egyptian coast is normally exposed to very great differences in 
salinity, while that at Suez knows no such changes. From this 
it might be expected that the Port Said shellfish would be more 
in training, so to speak, for unusual changes in saltness of the 
water than their cousins from Suez. 

The second possible reason why the majority of creatures in 
the canal come from the south is this. It has been explained that 
all these slow-moving or even stationary forms of life have young 
which float at the surface of the sea. Invasion of the canal, 
therefore, must depend largely upon the way in which these young 
are carried along by currents. Now, if the currents ran from 
south to north in the canal, invasion would necessarily come from 
the Red Sea. What is the actual state of affairs? In the 
southern stretch, fifteen miles long, from the Bitter Lakes to 
Suez the currents depend upon the tides in the Red Sea. The 
tide at Suez rises and falls twice in each twenty-four hours. In 
consequence the current in the southern end of the canal flows in 
and out again twice daily. It isa violent current, often reach- 
ing a speed of three to four miles an hour. Yet, since it flows 
for six hours to the north and then for six hours to the south, it 
cannot favour migration in any particular direction. 

In the northern fifty miles of canal, from the Bitter Lakes to 
Port Said, affairs are otherwise. It is well known that there are 
no tides to speak of in the Mediterranean. Indeed, there are no 
tides in any land-locked sea. So no currents in the northern and 
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central part of the canal can be caused by tides. Any currents in 
that part of the canal are usually very feeble, and, further, the 
prevailing current easily has its direction changed by a strongish 
wind. This happens very frequently. Now currents are of 
importance to navigation in the canal. There is no room for two 
ships to pass one another while steaming in opposite directions 
in the channel. Therefore when two ships meet, one of them ties 
up to the bank of the canal to allow the other to pass. The 
ship which ties up is always that one which is going against the 
current. This vessel is easier to manceuvre than the ship with 
the current behind it. The signal stations on the canal bank give 
the order as to which ship is to tie up. The station-master 
merely looks at the water to see in which direction the current is 
flowing at the moment. As just stated, these slow currents in the 
northern part of the canal change in direction according to the wind 
which happens to be blowing. Consequently it has never been 
worth the while of the Canal Company to study whether the 
current flows more often to the north or to the south. Yet this is 
just what we want to know in studying the migrations of the 
shellfish. 

However, the information which we want has come to us from 
quite another and unexpected source. The waters of the Bitter 
Lakes being salter than those of the sea, they are denser than the 
latter. This means to the bather that such waters are more 
buoyant. It means, too, that ships will float higher out of the 
water. Now, the canal is dredged to such a depth as will just allow 
the biggest ships to pass through. But obviously it is not neces- 
sary to dredge so deeply in the Bitter Lakes as elsewhere, since in 
these lakes ships sink less deeply in the denser water. Thus it is 
of interest to the Canal Company to know exactly how dense the 
water is in different parts of the canal and at different seasons 
of the year. In order to find this out a study of the question 
has been made quite recently and for the first time. The 
densities of the water all along the canal have been determined 
at monthly intervals. The result was most unexpected, and 
it is of the utmost importance in explaining the migrations of 
the marine animals. The facts are these. For ten months 
of the year the dense waters of the Bitter Lakes extend all along 
the canal northward to within a few miles of Port Said. For 
the remaining two months, namely, in August and September, 
the less dense waters of the Mediterranean fill the canal from Port 
Said southward almost to the Bitter Lakes. The conclusion from 
these data is plain. For ten months the general set of the 
current is to the north, while for only two months it is to the 
south. 

From what has been said above concerning the minute floating 
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young of all the lower sea creatures, it is clear that for most of 
the year the transport of these young by the currents will be from 
south to north ; consequently almost the whole of the canal 
population will come up from the Red Sea. The same should be 
the case with the seaweeds, for they too are distributed from 
place to place by minute floating spores. And indeed we find 
that nearly all seaweeds in the canal have come in from Suez. 
That the currents, slow and variable though they be, are the 
real decisive cause of the immigration is borne out by the 
state of the fish population of the canal. As we have seen, 
the fish come 50 per cent. from the north and 50 per cent. from 
the south. This is explicable because, of course, the fish swim 
under their own power and are therefore independent of the 
currents. 

The Suez Canal has now been in existence for over half a 
century. During this time very few studies have been made of 
the migrating fauna, but the few facts concerning the past which 
we have at our disposal tend to show that the canal population was 
not previously so rich as it is to-day. The inhabitants were 
fewer in numbers and less varied. The marine life now present in 
the canal waters did not all rush in as soon as the path was opened 
in 1869. Some entered at once, but others hesitated for many 
years at the two entrances before deciding to make the journey. 
A very good instance of this is furnished by a certain kind of 
swimming crab. This crustacean is called a swimming crab 
because instead of always creeping on the bottom, as most crabs 
do, it has some of its legs flattened as paddles with which to swim. 
The crab is a staple article of food in Egypt ; consequently it is 
an easy matter to find out at what places on the coast it occurs in 
numbers and where it is caught for sale. Now, before the canal 
existed Suez was the only place on the Egyptian coasts at which 
this crab was found, and for twenty years after the construction 
of the canal it was still known only from Suez. It had not yet 
entered the canal. Then it suddenly took the plunge. In 1889 
these crabs were first caught in the Bitter Lakes. Year by year 
after this they were taken further and further to the north, until 
in 1898 they had reached Port Said. To-day these crabs are 
engaged in marching, or rather swimming, to right and to left 
around the Mediterranean coasts. They are not only taken at 
Port Said for sale in the market, but also at Alexandria to the 
west and at Haifa in Palestine to the east. Thus these crabs find 
the waters both of the Bitter Lakes and of the Mediterranean quite 
congenial. Yet they hesitated a long time before deciding to 
invade the canal. 

To what was this hesitation due? There are two possible 
explanations. The canal, as originally made, was only eight 
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yards deep. To-day its depth is twelve yards. The first stage in 
the work of increasing the depth, in order to accommodate larger 
ships, was undertaken in 1885. At the same time the channel 
was widened. The work was completed in 1896. This period 
almost coincides with the years in which the crab passed through 
the canal. Can it be that previously the waters were not deep 
enough nor wide enough to please the crab? This may have been 
the cause, but a second possibility suggests itself. 

Before the canal was dug the basin of the Bitter Lakes was a 
dry valley. This valley was filled with sea water in 1869. Water 
poured in simultaneously from north and from south. The pro- 
cess took six months before the hollow was filled with water up to 
sea level. Now, we have already seen that a salt bed exists on the 
floor of the Bitter Lakes, due to the drying up of a former arm of 
the Red Sea. In 1869, as soon as the water of the Mediterranean 
and of the Red Sea flowed into the dry basin, this water commenced 
to dissolve the salt. The solution went on rapidly, so that after 
three months, when the basin was as yet only half filled, the water 
was almost saturated -with sea-salt. 

A very slight digression may be permitted at this point, as it is 
historically most interesting. Certain critics of de Lesseps, the 
constructor of the canal, had urged that the scheme was doomed 
to obvious failure. The reason given was that, as we have seen, 
the waters of the Bitter Lakes would start by being saturated 
with salt, and then the great heat of the Egyptian summer would 
cause so much evaporation from the surface of the lakes that 
more and more salt would be deposited on the floor of the lakes, 
until finally they would be completely filled up by salt. The 
relatively narrow canal running into the lakes would be insufficient 
to counteract this salt deposition by bringing in new water. from 
the sea. Of course this objection has turned out to be groundless, 
since the canal is quite large enough to pour water into the lakes 
and thus make up for the evaporation. On the contrary, far 
from remaining saturated with salt, the waters of the Bitter 
Lakes become year by year less salt as they are mixed with 
the outside sea water. The strong tidal stream in and out of 
the southern end of the canal must be largely responsible for this 
mixing. 

But, to return to the late entry of the crab into the canal, it 
may well be that an earlier invasion was impossible owing to the 
very high salt content of the Bitter Lakes at the beginning. As 
we have just said, year by year the salinity decreases. Possibly 
in 1889 the crab was for the first time just able to stand the saltness 
of the lakes. 

As to the direct effect of this unusual degree of salinity upon 
the creatures inhabiting the Bitter Lakes, the Cambridge expedi- 
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tion found just the contrary of what they had expected. Most 
usually when aquatic organisms inhabit waters different chemically 
from the waters to which they are accustomed these organisms 
become stunted in growth and deformed. Therefore the expedi- 
tion had expected to discover in the Bitter Lakes fish and shellfish 
undergrown or misshapen. They found just the opposite. There 
was no trace of deformity, and, more remarkable still, most 
creatures were as well grown as their relations in the open sea, and 
some were actually considerably larger. To choose out two 
examples from many, the pearl-oyster and the sole were quite as 
fully developed as they are in the sea. Incidentally, the soles of 
the Bitter Lakes proved most delicious eating. Catching them is 
a difficult sport. They are speared as they lie on the sand in 
shallow water in the still early morning. The fish lies quite still, 
half buried in the sand with only the eyes visible. The inexperi- 
enced fisherman does not know on which side of the eyes is the 
body of the fish and makes many a useless shot. 

Of animals which grow larger in the Bitter Lakes than in their 
natural homes two examples are very striking. The grey mullet 
comes south from the Mediterranean in shoals to spawn in the 
lakes. While there these fish grow to a size as big or bigger than 
they ever attain in the sea. And there is a long black worm as 
thick as the thumb. It is a near relation of the so-called sea- 
cucumber, relished for the table in China. This worm in its Red 
Sea home never becomes over a foot in length, but in the Bitter 
Lakes it grows to 2 feet 6 inches. 

In conclusion, a prophecy may be made concerning the Bitter 
Lakes. Before the sea water was let into the dry basin a boring 
was made by de Lesseps to discover the thickness of the salt bed. 
It was found to be 40 feet. From soundings made periodically 
in the Lakes it is now known at what rate this salt is dissolving in 
the water. This enables one to calculate that in the year 2033 A.D. 
the last trace of salt will have disappeared. After that the waters 
of the Bitter Lakes will no longer be bitter and it will be time to 
study the Suez Canal fauna anew. 

H. Munro Fox. 
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THE NIGHTJAR 


* The night wind stirs the fern ; 
A night-jar spins.’ 
JouHN MASEFIELD. 
On bracken-strewn hillsides and commons and in the open glades 
of woods in the month of May begins to be heard the quaint 
churring note, the song in fact, of the nightjar. 

This churring, purring, or jarring, so suggestive of a rapidly 
revolving spinning-wheel, is known to everyone who lives in 
districts suitable to the nightjar, but to too many people it is a 
sound and nothing more. And yet it is by no means a difficult 
bird to observe. One has but to visit its haunts at dusk or by 
moonlight to see it rapidly dashing round a tree (frequently an 
oak) or over a heather- and bracken-covered common in pursuit 
of beetles and moths, or sitting along—sometimes across—a 
branch, railing, or even house roof, and reeling out its monotonous 
but pleasing note. The sound suddenly stops ; the nightjar once 
more is on the wing. Twisting and turning, he and his mate 
pursue one another with wonderful skill and speed, but instead 
of the ‘ chur-r-r-r’ a sharp ‘ go-ip go-ip’ is heard, and at times a 
higher-pitched ‘ quit-quit.’ 

They seem to have little fear of man. If one stands still, both 
birds will flap round one’s head if prey is to be caught close at 
hand, and have been known actually to settle on one’s hat. Their 
flight is wonderfully graceful and strong, with powerful, rather 
jerky beats like those of a peewit, though they often glide for 
a while between the strokes. The wings are raised high above the 
back—especially noticeable when the bird is disturbed by day— 
which gives a moth-like appearance. Indeed, the resemblance to 
a gigantic dark-brown moth is striking, though the swerving 
flight reminds one of a harrier, and there is always a general 
suggestion of a hawk in the nightjar. With all its wing power it 
is astonishingly buoyant, and seems to spring up in the air after 
one beat of the wings and float away rather than glide, if one may 
make the distinction. 

In flight the long tail is a notable feature, and the male may be 
distinguished from his mate by white spots on wings and tail. 
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The two outer pairs of tail feathers have white tips, while the three 
outer primaries bear a white spot on the inner web. The sharp 
‘ go-ip ’ note mentioned above is given usually but not invariably 
on the wing, and is generally answered in similar fashion by the 
mate if near by. This call-note is sometimes well imitated, by 
chance probably, by the song-thrush in the course of its ditty, 
and also by the common whitethroat. 

‘ Night swallow ’ is a name that might well be given to these 
strong-flying birds. Though vigorous, their flight is silent except 
now and then for a sharp clap, caused by the wings smiting one 
another smartly over the back in the same manner as do those 
of a pigeon, though the sound is far less distinct. This is natural, 
for the nightjar’s plumage is soft and downy, like that of an owl, 
which it resembles in some of its habits. In general colour it is 
a variegated greyish and buffish brown, somewhat similar to the 
wryneck. 

In many ways the nightjar is a remarkable bird, but especially 
in its serrated and elongated middle claw. The reason for this 
curious comb-like claw is still somewhat obscure. Various sug- 
gestions as to its use have been put forward, such as combing out 
its mouth-bristles, preening its plumage, and clutching its prey 
on the wing. Gilbert White, of Selborne, favoured this last opinion, 
and he writes to Thomas Pennant : 


. . . The circumstance that pleased me most was, that I saw it [the night- 
jar] distinctly, more than once, put out its short leg while on the wing, and 
by a bend of the head deliver somewhat into its mouth. If it takes any 
part of its prey with its foot, as I have now the greatest reason to suppos¢ 
it does these chafers, I no longer wonder at the use of its middle toe, which 
is curiously furnished with a serrated claw. 


Personally I incline rather to the idea that it is of service in 
raking out from the bristles undesired parts of the prey (wings, 
legs, etc.) that otherwise might clog the mouth when feeding. 
The serration of the claw is but little noticeable in the nestling and 
comes as a later development. 

The nightjar also possesses a short weak bill with an exception- 
ally wide gape, which is admirably adapted for catching beetles, 
moths, and other insects. This structure of the beak, by the way, 
together with its long wings, shows the nightjar’s near relationship 
to the swift. In addition to the specially adapted bill, the mouth 
is furnished with long stiff bristles set forward and outward along 
the upper mandible, which serve to entangle the prey when 
caught. I do not think the bird generally hawks for its food 
with a widely gaping mouth, as it is so often depicted in bird 
books, though it is difficult to make sure in a dim light when the 
dusky form flashes by. I have also heard the opinion expressed 
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that the churring note is sometimes given on the wing, but this 
statement I cannot verify from my own experience. 

Another peculiarity is the extreme weakness of the legs. They 
are very short—a further resemblance to the swift—and appear 
of little use. When perched or sitting on the ground the nightjar 
rests on its breast, and I have never seen it attempt to run or even 
walk ; in fact, it would be almost impossible for it to do so. The 
usual perching or, rather, crouching ‘position on a tree branch is 
undoubtedly along it, not across, as is the normal avian habit. 
This must be partly to aid concealment as well as for its own 
comfort, for I have noticed that the bird not infrequently assumes 
the ordinary crosswise attitude when disturbed or strongly excited. 

In habit the nightjar is crepuscular and partly nocturnal. By 
day it lies concealed among bracken, in a low bush, or on the bare 
ground, but one may hear its purring song uttered rather drowsily 
now and again during the day even in bright sunshine. When 
flushed by day the male often purrs for a moment after settling, 
but the female, if not disturbed from her eggs, generally conceals 
herself again without a sound. It is curious that a bird of such 
habits should choose to place its eggs so frequently in bare spots 
where the hen must brood exposed to the full heat of the sun ; 
but evidently, like the barn-owl, which is far less nocturnal than 
is commonly supposed, the nightjar does not object to bright 
sun-rays. (I have often watched barn-owls hunting in broad 
daylight, and one in particular made a practice of quartering a 
field about midday in June.) 

Nightjars will also continue to purr at intervals throughout 
a moonless night, though they are birds of the twilight rather than 
nocturnal. They like to sit on some bare spot—a pathway, for 
instance—in the growing dusk. At such times, when they 
suddenly subside with an instantaneous folding of the wings, they 
remind one more than ever of a huge dark moth. A big cockchafer 
booms across the path two or three yards ahead ; a dark apparition 
flits up for a second, and the chafer is gone, while the moth-like 
creature is again motionless on the path. 

When one stands close to a purring nightjar the vibration of 
its continued note seems to affect the air all round, and even to 
cause a certain pulsation in the person of the listener—a very 
singular circumstance. In this connection perhaps I may again 
quote Gilbert White, who in a letter to Thomas Pennant mentions 
the strange vibration that the churring imparts. 


. . » Inan hermitage on the side of a steep hill, where we drink tea, one 
of these churn-owls came and settled on the cross of that little straw 
edifice and began to chatter; . . . we were all struck with wonder to find 
that the organs of that little animal, when put in motion, gave a sensible 
vibration to the whole building ! 
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This churring note would seem to possess a certain ventri- 
loquial as well as a considerable carrying power ; at any rate, it 
is sometimes difficult to tell exactly how near or how far away 
the bird is perched. With head depressed it sits along its perch 
and purrs its refrain continuously, even for five minutes without 
a pause, though from one to two minutes is the usual duration. 
At more or less regular intervals there occurs a queer change of 
pitch—a short change only—which some people have explained 
by saying that the bird turns away its head so that the sound 
appears different. I think the only possible as well as the simplest 
solution is that the change of note is caused by the periodic intake 
of breath. No bird could persist in uttering a note for some 
minutes successively without taking breath, and this would 
naturally alter the tone to a slight extent. When the purring 
ceases it either does so abruptly or slows down, gradually lowering 
the pitch and ending in a weird bubbling whistle. This quaint 
gradual finish is often succeeded by a vigorous flapping of the 
wings such as one is so familiar with in the pheasant after 
crowing. 

There is a general idea that birds always, or nearly always, 
sing in the immediate neighbourhood of their nests, partly perhaps 
for keeping an eye on the safety of the cherished spot and partly 
for entertaining the hen while she is sitting. It may be granted 
that as a rule birds do sing fairly near their nests, but the excep- 
tions are numerous. In my own experience I have found 
individuals of many species possessing several singing stations, 
one or two of which were at a considerable distance—as much as 
200 yards—from the nest. I have noted this habit, for instance, 
in the woodlark, tree-pipit, cirl, corn, and reed buntings, and 
especially in the nightjar. From some of these stations the song 
must have been very indistinct to the hen on the nest, and in the 
case of a pair of reed-buntings, when the cock habitually sang 
over 100 yards away on much lower ground, and most of the 
intervening space was filled with young trees and bushes, I am 
convinced that the song was inaudible to her. The song of the 
nightjar carries on a still evening perhaps half a mile, so his 
brooding mate would generally hear it, but even so he often makes 
trips to singing stations on scattered trees quite 250 yards away, 
which is by no means near the nest. 

When courting a cock nightjar will suddenly shoot straight up 
into the air some 20 or 30 feet and then proceed to tumble down 
in a sort of corkscrew dive and twist after the manner of a peewit. 
This action may be repeated several times in quick succession, 
the hen meanwhile flying slowly round him. Neither bird utters 
a sound during this performance, which is at once followed by a 
spell of hunting. The same actions may take place as late as mid- 
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July, which at that time I suppose to be a preliminary to a second 
laying. 

About the end of May—at least in the south country—two 
beautiful eggs are laid on the ground, no nest whatever being 
formed. They are placed very often on earth that is carpeted 
with bits of dead bracken, though that is not essential. Bare 
earth may be quite sufficient, and the eggs may be devoid of any 
attempt at concealment, though they may also be under tie !+e 
of a low bush, heather, bracken, or bramble. In most cases bracken 
is near at hand and trees are not far away, yet I have found eggs 
at the foot of a tree in a Sussex wood a mile or two from any 
bracken, and again on bramble-covered ground with no bracken 
within several hundred yards. I have also known eggs to be laid 
in a small opening like a well amid a thick jungle of bracken that 
was already 6 feet high—an unusual position. Rather long and 
elliptical in shape, much like those of the swift, the eggs are 
white or creamy, with very variable marbled markings of different 
shades of brown, purple, and grey. 

Though the end of May is the usual season for egg-laying to 
begin, fresh eggs may be found at any time even up to August. 
I have known of eggs being hatched in the fourth week of that 
month. Occasionally a second brood is reared, but this divergence 
in time may be due to weather, to different districts, and to 
accidents befalling the eggs. Many are taken by human robbers, 
but many more are destroyed by ground vermin such as rats and 
stoats, while winged thieves—crows, magpies, and others—also take 
a heavy toll. It is commonly thought that nightjars’ eggs har- 
monise well with their surroundings and are exceedingly difficult 
to discover. Such is indeed the case with regard to the bird when 
sitting. One may look straight at her, or him—the male also 
assists in incubation—and only with an effort realise that it is a 
bird at all, and not a bit of dead wood. But the eggs, in spite of 
their cloudy blotches, are in general rather easily seen. Of the 
very many nightjars’ ‘ nests’ I have found the eggs usually con- 
trasted with the dark earth, grass, or bits of dead bracken on 
which they were laid, and so became conspicuous. On one 
occasion, however, they were placed by a path where rounded 
pebbles lay scattered close at hand in small groups and singly ; 
here the eggs were almost as hard to see as a ringed plover’s. 
Should the eggs be too much handled, the parents will sometimes 
move them a few yards to a more secluded position. 

The nightjar’s alarm note is in general a soft ‘ chuk-chuk,’ 
uttered rather in an undertone by both sexes, but when disturbed 
from her eggs (if they are much incubated) and almost trodden on 
the hen will flutter along the ground feigning a broken wing, then 
will rise and hover agitated almost over one’s head, so near at times 
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that one might touch her with a stick. Her cry then becomes 
louder and harsher, reminding one of the red-backed shrike’s 
alarm note. On such an occasion one would expect the male bird 
to join her in expressing concern, yet he will often continue to 
purr contentedly on his branch, perhaps 100 yards off, taking no 
notice whatever of his mate’s distress. On the other hand, should 
he himself be put up when brooding his agitation is just as evident 
as that of the female, and he will ‘ squatter’ in the same way. 
When no danger is feared the sitting hen often utters a crooning 
note on the male’s approach, and answers softly when he purrs 
near by. She will join him in a moth hunt for a little while and 
then go back to her charge. 

When eggs are taken or destroyed, birds in general, the smaller 
birds at any rate, usually make haste to build and lay again ; but 
the nightjar, in spite of having no nest-building to trouble itself 
about, not infrequently waits many days before laying a second 
time. In fact, I have known three weeks to elapse before this was 
done, and then the spot chosen was only a very few yards away 
from the original nesting site. Incubation lasts about sixteen 
days, and when hatched the young soon become active. The 
queer little objects crawl about when twenty-four hours old, and 
their growth is very rapid. Like many other nestlings, they resent 
human handling and do their best to hiss at the intruder. At a 
later stage they also have the common trick of shamming dead 
when picked up, but shuffle away into cover quickly enough on 
being set down. Nightjars have a great affection for one spot, if 
they have nested there for some years, and are loath to be driven 
from it. The ground near by may be cultivated, even a house 
may be built, but still the birds will often continue to haunt the 
place and nest in the garden. 

When summer is drawing to its height, about mid-July, the 
nightjar begins to show a disinclination to purr its refrain so 
frequently or so early in the evening, though it is continued well 
into August. By the end of that month many have already left 
our country for their African winter quarters. A few, indeed, 
may linger on in the south for another month or more—young 
birds have been observed in November—but they are silent, and 
the delightful purring song, a fitting accompaniment to the glory 
of an early summer evening, is heard no more on the heath and in 
the glade until the following spring. 

Superstition dies hard, and the nightjar is a dog with a bad 
name. Aigotheles and Caprimulgus—Greek and Latin respectively 
for goatmilker or goatsucker—have been attached to him for more 
than 2000 years. The extraordinary legend is mentioned by 
Aristotle in his History of Animals, and again by Pliny the elder 
several hundred years later; and the gross imputation gains 
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belief in some districts even at the present day. In the language 
of many European countries this epithet still persists. How the 
milking of goats could be accomplished by a bird with such a very 
ill-adapted beak has never been explained. Popular beliefs require 
no explanation, one might say. Of course it must be so, since 
people have believed it for so long! Indeed, the dispelling of 
many superstitions would not be welcomed in some quarters: it 
destroys romance and substitutes the commonplace. This is a 
crime, so by all means let us continue in our belief that the harm- 
less, nay most useful, nightjar draws milk from goats, It is 
probable that the quaint idea arose in those far-off days when 
herds of goats feeding at dusk kicked up beetles or moths that 
were eagerly devoured by the nightjar, which habitually sought 
their company for this purpose. 

Other names given to this bird would connect it with the hawk 
tribe and also with owls; but dor-hawk, night-hawk, fern-owl, and 
churn-owl are capable of a ready explanation, though they have 
been used in the past, and unfortunately are still sometimes pressed 
into service, by gamekeepers and others as a pretext for destroying 
a bird that is of very great value in devouring cockchafers and other 
injurious insects. Another slander brought against it is that of 
sucking the eggs of game birds, but once more the structure of the 
beak makes such an accusation in the highest degree an absurdity. 
However, vermin it has been called, and in some quarters, in 
spite of obvious proof to the contrary, vermin it still remains. 

Let me conclude with an amusing instance of present-day 
superstition with regard to the nightjar. Only a year or two ago 
I met a keeper in a lonely district—it was in North Wales, to be 
more explicit—who assured me that all hawks were vermin, that 
nightjars were injurious, and that he shot them on every oppor- 
tunity. On being warmly remonstrated with and asked in what 
way nightjars did harm he seemed rather nonplussed and at 
length said lamely that they ate mice! I rejoined that if it were 
so, they should be carefully preserved and not destroyed, and 
pressed him for proof of such a ridiculous notion. He then said 
that he had once dissected a nightjar he had shot, and had found 
in its stomach what he took to be the remains of a small mouse. 
I tried to explain that the formation of a nightjar’s mouth and its 
very weak bill made the eating of mice almost impossible, and 
that the supposed body of a mouse was most probably a com- 
pressed mass of moths and beetles’ wings. In vain; his beliefs 
could not be shaken, and the attempt was abandoned. 

There are very many enlightened keepers nowadays, men who 
are both humane and also good naturalists; but the obstinate, 
ignorant kind is still far too prevalent, though the case just cited 
is surely extreme. 

W. WALMESLEY WHITE. 
Vor. XCIX—No. 591 3c 
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WORDSWORTH'’S ‘PRELUDE’ 


BETWEEN the years 1798 and 1805, the most fruitful years of his 
poetic life, Wordsworth composed a long autobiographical poem, 
known to his family and friends as ‘ the poem on his own early 
life,’ or ‘the poem on the growth of his mind,’ or ‘ the poem 
addressed to Coleridge.’ Of that work The Prelude, published 
after his death in 1850, is a much-revised version. The original 
poem, preserved in two manuscript copies made by Dorothy 
Wordsworth and Sara Hutchinson in the winter of 1805-06, 
has since remained in the hands of the Wordsworth family. 
Mr. Gordon Wordsworth recently entrusted these manuscripts, 
together with others relevant to The Prelude, to the careful hands 
of Professor de Sélincourt, whose edition of The Prelude, just 
published,1 gives us that early poem intact. No event so important 
as this has happened in the literary world for many years. The 
original Prelude is in a real sense a different poem from The 
Prelude that we know. As we read it we see into Wordsworth’s 
mind at that very period when his creative powers were at their 
height, and watch its first searchings after the true history of his 
inner life. 

Wordsworth never intended to publish his autobiography 
until his great philosophical poem The Recluse was completed. 
But The Recluse was never completed, and he came to realise that 
The Prelude must stand on its own merits and that he must 
prepare it for posthumous publication. Thus began a process of 
periodic revision which ceased only with his life. The first two 
finished manuscripts were made in the winter of 1805-06 ; the third 
was written probably between 1817 and 1819 ; the fourth round 
about 1828, corrected in 1832, and completely overhauled in 
1839 ; the fifth, which embodies these corrections, was the copy 
from which the text of 1850 was printed. The first three manu- 
scripts are closely in harmony ; the fourth and fifth represent a 
thoroughly revised and altered poem. Professor de Sélincourt’s 
edition gives us in admirably critical form all the information that 
we need, and makes it possible for us to see the poem in all the 


2 Clarendon Press. 
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stages of its growth. The text of 1850 is printed page by page 
opposite that of 1805-06, and the relevant readings from other 
manuscripts appear in the apparatus criticus. 

The general trend of the alterations can be confidently foretold 
by anyone who knows Wordsworth’s way of tinkering with his 
text. Instyle, bald simplicity will give place to a more decorative, 
more obviously literary form. In thought, a tendency to revolu- 
tionary politics will be checked, and moral and religious concep- 
tions will be conformed to a more orthodox pattern. These 
familiar processes can be traced, surely enough, in the successive 
texts of The Prelude. 

Another change, proper to that poem, springs from a change 
in his personal life. When he wrote and dedicated the poem to 
Coleridge the two were on terms of closest intimacy. In 1810 an 
unhappy estrangement divided them, and the old loving friend- 
ship was never regained. Many altered or omitted passages in 
The Prelude bear silent witness to the change. The tender 
address to Coleridge, ‘ most loving soul,’ is altered to ‘ capacious 
soul’; his ‘ gentle spirit’ becomes a ‘ kindred influence.’ The 
daring phrase in which Wordsworth claims their close intellectual 
kinship, ‘ though twins almost in genius and in mind,’ is struck 
out. And, most telling of all, the allusion to Dorothy, ‘ thy 
treasure also,’ is changed to the less poignant ‘ dear to thee also.’ 
Further, the whole manner of the poem is altered. He had 
addressed himself to Coleridge heart to heart. 


I speak bare truth 
As if to thee alone in private talk, 


he writes. In revising he changes the intimate and personal form, 
substituting gener?l for particular expressions, replacing the 
pronoun ‘I’ by impersonal constructions. In short, with a touch 
here and a new patch there, he turns what was a glorified private 
letter to Coleridge into a poetic confession, fit for the medium of 
cold print. 

But the most vital changes lie deeper still; they touch what 
we should now call the psychology of the poem. The inspiration 
of Wordsworth’s poetry had its vitalising source in the power with 
which he realised a peculiar experience. The experience begins 
in sensation and ends in thought. It begins in such an adventure 
of the senses as that of his boyish birdsnesting : 


Oh! when I have hung 
Above the raven’s nest, by knots of grass 
And half-inch fissures in the slippery rock 
But ill sustained, and almost (so it seemed) 
Suspended by the blast that blew amain, 
Shouldering the naked crag, oh! at that time 
While on the perilous ridge I hung alone, 
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With what strange utterance did the loud dry wind 
Blow through my ear! the sky seemed not a sky 
Of earth—and with what motion moved the clouds !|— 


(a passage whose power and significance is inexplicable ; for what 
can we say of those last bare words except that they ‘ carry alive 
into the heart’ something we have all heard with our ears and 
seen with our eyes, yet never felt with so strange a thrill ?). 
It ends in such thought as that of the famous invocation : 

Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe ! 

Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought, 

That givest to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion, not in vain 

By day or starlight thus from my first dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 

The passions that build up our human soul ; 

Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 

But with high objects, with euduring things,— 

With life and nature— 


The core of the experience was an intense consciousness of Nature 
passing through his senses to his mind ; and the growth of that 
consciousness, its action and reaction upon his inner life, is the 
central theme of The Prelude. The experience was peculiar simply 
in its intensity. So pure and strong was the life his senses led 
that it passed, on a tide of feeling, into the life of his spirit. 
Here lies the mystery which he calls, in a significant phrase, ‘ the 
incumbent mystery of sense and soul.’ What matters to us is not 
so much to understand the experience as to realise it, not so much 
to solve the mystery as to see where it lies. This is what the early 
Prelude helps us to do. Init Wordsworth told the inner workings 
of his mind as nakedly and truthfully as he could ; and the changes 
most to be deplored in his later text are those which overlay or 
obscure that naive immediate expression. They generally mar 
the poetry ; they always disguise the truth. 
The poet, Wordsworth has said elsewhere, is one 
Contented if he may enjoy 
The things which others understand. 

That was written in 1800. The early Prelude insists again and 
again on the primacy and self-sufficiency of feeling. Of his 
Cambridge days we read : 

I lov’d and I enjoy’d, that was my chief 

And ruling business, happy in the strength 

And loveliness of imagery and thought. 
In the final text these lines go out and a single line stands in their 


stead : 
Content to observe, to admire, and to enjoy. 
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Again, of his unsophisticated childhood he first wrote : 
I felt, and nothing else; I did not judge, 

but rewrote : 
I felt, observed, and pondered, did not judge. 


That bold trust in feeling meant a belief also in the value of 
sensation out of which such feeling springs, Seeking to tell how 
in London, living amongst thousands of nameless human beings, 
he was at times overpowered by the consciousness of ‘ the unity 
of man,’ he put it simply thus : 


When strongly breath’d upon 
By this sensation, whencesoe’er it comes 
Of union or communion doth the soul 
Rejoice as in her highest joy: for there, 
There chiefly, hath she feeling whence she is, 
And, passing through all Nature rests with God. 


The conception came to him as a powerful sensation out of which 
grew a profound feeling. The physical image ‘ strongly breathed 
upon,’ and the naked language, 


There chiefly, hath she feeling whence she is, 
And passing through all Nature rests with God, 


seem to spring straight out of the experience itself. In revising 


the lines he replaced the living fact by an intellectual statement 
about it : 


The soul when smitten thus 
By a sublime idea, whencesoe’er 
Vouchsafed for union or communion, feeds 
On the pure bliss, and takes her rest with God. 


The simple truth about his inner life which he set out to tell 
in The Prelude was often strange and startling. Two sides of it 
strike the common-sense mind as particularly strange. Physical 
images have a power in the poet’s inner life which the ordinary 
man only knows in delirium. And Wordsworth is conscious of two 
lives, or two levels of experience—the surface life to which he 
belongs with the rest of the world, and another life beneath this, 
in which, with a deep drop into himself, he seems to join the inner 
life of the whole universe. His earlier text deals boldly with these 
strange things. Poets, like lunatics and lovers—and, we might 
add, like children—differ from the rest of us in their power not 
only to see and hear images but to feel and think them. Thus 
breath, air, or breeze is not for Wordsworth merely a symbol for 
spiritual life—it actually becomes it. His use of the image seems 
at first natural and innocent enough, as when he writes (in a 
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cancelled passage) of the babe drinking in through its senses the 
tender passion of its mother : 

Such feelings pass into his torpid life 

Like an awakening breeze, 
or of the ‘ gladsome air’ (significantly altered later to ‘ absolute 
wealth ’) ‘of my own private being.’ 

But under the image lay for Wordsworth a living fact. The 

Prelude opens with the blowing of a breeze ‘ from the green fields 
and from the sky’ to greet him as he issues from the city. It 


does more than refresh him physically, for while it blows upon his 
body he feels within 


A corresponding mild, creative breeze, 
A vital breeze which travelled gently on 
O’er things which it had made, and is become 
_ A tempest, a redundant energy 
Vexing its own creation. 
That is, the air blowing from without passed within him and 
became a spiritual and creative energy. Other passages in the 
early Prelude tell in plain terms the same tale. Turning from his 
story of the Revolution, he invokes once more the powers of 
Nature : 
Ye motions of delight, that through the fields 
Stir gently, breezes and soft airs that breathe 


The breath of Paradise, and find your way 
To the recesses of the soul ! 


To place beside these lines the version of 1850 is to measure how 
much was lost in psychological truth when Wordsworth revised 
his poem : 


Ye motions of delight, that haunt the sides 

Of the green hills ; ye breezes and soft airs, 

Whose subtle intercourse with breathing flowers, 
Feelingly watched, might teach man’s haughty race 
How without injury to take, to give 

Without offence. 


The bold fact of the first statement is omitted, the influence of 
the breeze tritely moralised. 

‘ Motions of delight ’ is an arresting phrase, and Wordsworth’s 
use of the word ‘ motion ’ is worth watching. Physical movement 
was to him, as it is perhaps to every imaginative mind, stimulating 
in a high degree. In Nature he was alive to the perpetual energy 
of motion. The Solitary of The Excursion longs to surrender his 
body to the elements, 

and reckless of the storm 


Be as a presence and a motion,—one 
Among the many : here. : 
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Wordsworth seems to find in motion the very essence of life. 
God Himself, the divine principle in things, is motion : 
a motion and a spirit that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


When he says : 


I felt a kind of sympathy with power, 
Motions raised up within me, 


the word takes on a new meaning. If a breeze or a ‘ motion of 
delight ’ passes into the inner being, then a motion is a feeling as 
well as a physical movement. And so, indeed, he calls his first 
impulses of love towards man ‘ those motions of delight’; and 
again his early sensations of sympathy with Nature ‘ the first and 
earliest motions of my life.’ These phrases occur in cancelled 
passages which now first see the light ; but readers of Wordsworth 
are already familiar with ‘ those hallowed and pure motions of the 
sense ’ in the first book of The Prelude. The word in the sense of 
impulse or emotion was used by Shakespeare and by Milton, but 
was moribund in Dr. Johnson’s day.2, Wordsworth’s revival of it 
was necessary to his thought. It illustrates tellingly that fusion 
of physical with mental life, that direct, startling passage of 
image into thought or feeling, which he so freely expressed in his 
first draft of The Prelude. If the life of the spirit was motion and 
breeze, the suspension of that life was a deadly stillness. A 
cancelled passage, recalling his preoccupation with superficial 
interests at Cambridge, ends strangely thus : 


Hush’d, meanwhile, 
Was the under soul, lock’d up in such a calm, 
That not a leaf of the great nature stirr’d. 


The soul lives a life of its own, shut away from our ordinary 
conscious life. Wordsworth even invents a new word for it, the 
under soul, a word of which the New English Dictionary gives no 
example before 1868. A still more surprising passage, which 
never found its way into a final draft of The Prelude, describes 
that state of mind, deeper than conscious thought, in which the 
individual is lost in the life of the whole universe : 


I seemed to learn 
That what we see of forms and images 
Which float along our minds, and what we feel 
Of action, and recognisable thought, 
Prospectiveness, or intellect, or will, 


3 Cf. also his idea of ‘truth’ as 
‘a motion or a shape ° 
Instinct with vital functions ’ (Pret. VIII. 298). 
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Not only is not worthy to be deemed 
Our being, to be prized as what we are, 

But is the very littleness of life. 

Such consciousness I deem but accidents, 
Relapses from the one interior life 

That lives in all things, sacred from the touch 

Of that false secondary power by which 

In weakness we create distinctions, then 

Believe that all our puny boundaries are things 
Which we perceive and not which we have made,— 
In which all beings live with God, themselves 
Are God, existing in one mighty whole, 

As indistinguishable as the cloudless East 

At noon is from the cloudless West, when all 

The hemisphere is one cerulean blue. 


There is no escape from the meaning of this—God is in the soul 
of man as He is in Nature. The only times when we truly live 
are those in which, with no effort of will or intelligence, no con- 
sciousness of forms or images, the soul merges into the life of the 
universe and we are God. The great mind, Wordsworth says, 
is one 


That is exalted by an underpresence, 
The sense of God, or whatsoe’er is dim 
Or vast in its own being. 


Again, there is much significance in the word ‘ underpresence,’ 
altered in another manuscript to ‘ underconsciousness,’ neither 
word recorded in the New English Dictionary. 

The experiences here described have a character which he 
later shrank from allowing them. They were involuntary; they 
had nothing to do with his conscious will or intelligence. Again 
and again he tampered with his early record, cutting out words 
that tell of involuntary action in the mind—things happening of 
themselves—and substituting other words either nugatory or 
expressly making the mind itself the agent. Thus his gift as a 
poet, first described as an ‘ influx ’ vouchsafed to him, becomes an 
‘insight.’ ‘ Motions raised up within me’ become ‘ motions not 
treacherous or vain.’ Of the vision on Snowdon in Book XIV. he 
first wrote : 

A meditation rose in me that night 

Upon the lonely mountain when the scene 
Had pass’d away, and it appear’d to me 
The perfect image of a mighty mind, 


but altered it significantly : 


When into air had partially dissolved 

That vision, given to spirits of the night 

And three chance human wanderers, in calm thought 
Reflected, it appeared to me the type 

Of a majestic intellect. 
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Perhaps the most interesting piece of psychology in the early 
Prelude—no trace of it remains in 1850—is found in the lines 
leading up to his midnight encounter with the old soldier in Book 
IV. He is returning, tired from an evening’s revelry, along a 
solitary mountain road. 


On I went 
Tranquil, receiving in my own despite 
Amusement, as I slowly pass’d along, 
From such near objects as from time to time, 
Perforce, intruded on the listless sense 
Quiescent, and dispos’d to sympathy, 
With an exhausted mind, worn out by toil, 
And all unworthy of the deeper joy 
Which waits on distant prospect, cliff, or sea, 
The dark blue vault, and universe of stars. 
Thus did I steal along that silent road, 
My body from the stillness drinking in 
A restoration like the calm of sleep, 
But.sweeter far. Above, before, behind, 
Around me, all was peace and solitude, 

I look’d not round, nor did the solitude 
Speak to my eye; but it was heard and felt. 
O happy state! what beauteous pictures now 
Rose in harmonious imagery—they rose 
As from some distant region of my soul 
And came along like dreams; yet such as left 
Obscurely mingled with their passing forms 
A consciousness of animal delight, 

A self-possession felt in every pause 
And every gentle movement of my frame. 


Why did he strike the passage out ? The mental exhaustion, the 
gradual restoration of the mind through the body, the involuntary 
images that rose as from some inner recess of his being, the 
consciousness of animal delight, make up a state which, reviewed 
in the cold light of reason, must have seemed to him confused, 
irrelevant to the purpose in hand. He was wrong. The passage 
is strictly relevant to his purpose. The sudden vision of the old 
soldier, still, uncouth, majestic, rising up as from another world, 
gets much of its sublime effect from its contrast with the mood 
that preludes it. This mood itself, described with an intimacy 
unparalleled elsewhere in Wordsworth’s writings, belongs to that 
undefined borderland between the physical and mental life which 
rational minds distrust. What makes the passage important to 
us is that it lets us see into his mind in a state not rapt and 
mystical, but shallow and calm—a mood that reveals, as distinctly 
as clear water shows pebbles in a brook, the simple elements of 
sensation that underlie thought and feeling. Who but Words- 
worth would have dared to say that dreamlike visions rising from 
some distant region of the soul are bound up with, if they do not 
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actually spring from, ‘ a consciousness of animal delight’? Who, 
at any rate, could have dared to say so in the year 1798? From 
such passages ‘ the incumbent mystery of sense and soul ’ receives 
illumination. 

From the experiences which they record sprang his philosophy 
or faith. And of this again the first Prelude gives a firsthand 
statement. Wordsworth’s creed may be said in three words: 
God, Man, Nature. These three were divine: it might almost 
be said that they were one divinity. God was necessarily greatest, 
Man came next, and Nature, who had taught him to know the 
divinity in man, was last yet first, the source of his inspiration 
and first step in all his vital knowledge. When he first confessed 
his faith in The Prelude he had only to use these words, simply and 
passionately, and all his meaning was conveyed. He had only to 
speak, in the lines already quoted, of the soul that ‘ passing through 
all Nature rests with God,’ and he had uttered the first article of 
his creed. The words were charged with power. What greater 
things can be said than God, Man, Nature? But the middle-aged 
Wordsworth who revised The Prelude had lost this vital sense. 
He was betrayed by the ineradicable weakness of civilised man ; 
he had to explain, to rationalise, to moralise. Moreover, since he 
was not only a civilised man, but a devoutly religious Victorian 
Englishman, he had to translate his thought into the terms of an 
orthodox Christian creed. Thus the phrase ‘to think with 
admiration and respect of man’ becomes 

to think 
With a due reverence of earth’s rightful lord 
Here placed to be the inheritor of heaven. 


‘God and Nature’s single sovereignty ’ is amplified to 


presences of God’s mysterious power 
Made manifest in Nature’s sovereignty. 


‘Great God’ gives place to ‘ Power supreme’! and in another 
context, ludicrously and lamentably, to ‘ How strange!’ Living 
God,’ simplest sublime address to the Deity, becomes ‘ righteous 
Heaven’! At the time when he wrote The Prelude Wordsworth’s 
faith, in one aspect a simple form of pantheism, in another a 
Hegelian belief in the power of the human mind, bore little, if any, 
trace of dogmatic Christianity. If he gave it afterwards a carefully 
Christian colouring, was this only, to use his own phrase of a 
famous expunction in Peter Bell, ‘ not to offend the pious’? Or 
did it portend some vital change of mind ? 

To answer that question we must examine some of the patched 
places in The Prelude text. 
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' In the early version of Book V., lines 11-14 ran * 
‘Hitherto 
In progress through this Verse, my mind hath look’d 
Upon the speaking face of earth and heaven 
As her prime Teacher, intercourse with man 
Established by the sovereign Intellect 
Who through that bodily Image hath diffus’d 
A soul divine which we participate, 
A deathless spirit. 
In revising this, he cut out the line which holds the essence of his 
meaning, ‘ A soul divine which we participate,’ and substituted 
an apologetic phrase to fill the gap, so that the triumphant 
passage now ends lamely thus : 
Who through that bodily image hath diffused, 
As might appear to the eye of fleeting time, 
A deathless spirit. 


Again his apostrophe in Book X. : 


Great God ! 
Who send’st thyself into this breathing world 
Through Nature and through every kind of life, 
And mak’st man what he is, Creature divine, 


is reworded : 
O Power Supreme ! 
Without Whose care this world would cease to breathe, 
Who from the fountain of Thy grace doth fill 
The veins that branch through every frame of life 
Making man what he is, creature divine. 
The early versions here show a vital difference in thought, not 
only in expression. The great God who sends Himself into the 
world through Nature, who diffuses through her ‘a soul divine 
which we participate,’ is the God of the pantheist. What Words- 
worth has ejected in the process of revision is the naked fact of the 
soul of man meeting God in Nature. 
One more passage will throw light. He altered the lines 
The feeling of life endless, the great thought 
By which we live, infinity and God, 
to 
Faith in life endless, the sustaining thought 
Of human being, eternity and God. 


The verbal change is slight, but its import great. ‘ The feeling 
of life endless,’ his own personal intuition, comes to be called 
‘ Faith in life endless,’ a faith which he shares with the Christian 
Church ; the great thought by which we live, infinity and God, 
becomes the Christian thought of human immortality. Strange 
that the words ‘ infinity’ and ‘ eternity’ should mean the same 
thing with such a difference. The truth is that he both changed 
and did not change. That central experience, the merging of his 
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soul with the divine soul in Nature, remained the core of his 
religion, ‘ the masterlight of all his seeing’; but it came to him 
more and more rarely : he distrusted its sufficiency, and he backed 
it up with the support of a traditional creed. Moreover, he had no 
intention of offending the pious, or of being himself misjudged. 
At no time of his life, except perhaps at the brief period of 
disillusion after his return from France in 1793, was Wordsworth 
a disbeliever in Christianity. ‘There is no such thing as 
“natural piety,” ’ said Blake, commenting on Wordsworth’s 
phrase, ‘ because the natural man is at enmity with God.’ But 
Wordsworth did not think so. For him natural piety was not 
inconsistent with Christian piety. The two creeds stood by him 
side by side: when one failed the other helped. But they never 
quite merged. In spite of all the tinkerings to which his text was 
submitted, many bold and challenging passages in The Prelude 
remain intact to vindicate the persistent strength of his early 
thought. The Prospectus to The Excursion remains; ‘ The 
Lines composed above Tintern Abbey’ remain. The passage which 
is the core of that poem, 


. a sense sublime ; 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things, 


is quoted by Coleridge as an expression ‘in language but not in 
sense or purpose’ of a doctrine which he condemns with pain, 
the conception of God as the anima mundi. It was a poor 
compliment to Wordsworth to say that his language expressed 
what was not his sense and purpose. Whatever his other faults, 
Wordsworth always meant what he said. 

Here, then, are two layers of thought, one superimposed upon 
but not displacing the other, a passionate intuition of God in the 
universe and a belief in the God of the Anglican Church: here, 
also, are two modes of expression, the one naive and immediate, 
fitting the utterance of strong personal feeling, the other dignified 
and general, coloured by the language of a familiar creed. 

In another direction his thought at once changed and did not 
change. Everyone knows what Wordsworth thought of the 
human mind. Hegel could go no further in exalting it than 
Wordsworth went in his Prospectus to The Excursion : 


For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Deep—and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 
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All strength—all terror, single or in bands, 
That ever was put forth in personal form— 
Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 

Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal thrones— 
I pass them unalarmed. Not Chaos, not 

The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 

By help of dreams—can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 

Into. our Minds, into the Mind of Man— 

My haunt, and the main region of my song. 


Blake, speaking of this passage (to him so upsetting that it gave 
him a stomach complaint of which he nearly died), asked, ‘ Does 
Mr. Wordsworth think his mind can surpass Jehovah?’ This 
belief in the greatness of the human mind is at the very centre of 
Wordsworth’s thought. As a young man he exulted almost to 
arrogance in the strength and power of his own mental life. In 
the early Prelude he uses such phrases as ‘ majestic thoughts,’ 
‘sovereignty within,’ ‘religious dignity of mind,’ ‘ majesty of 
mind,’ ‘ majestic intellect.’ In his revision these phrases are 
thrown out, or their fangs drawn. His ‘ majestic thoughts’ 
become ‘ exalted thoughts’ ; ‘ sovereignty within ’ and ‘ religious 
dignity of mind’ go out; ‘ majesty of mind’ is displaced by ‘a 
creed of reconcilement ’ ; ‘ majestic intellect ’ becomes ‘ unfolding 
intellect.’ A particular passage more closely scanned will show 
how his mind was working. It follows upon the account of his 
failure to fit into the students’ life at Cambridge. 


But wherefore be cast down ? 
Why should I grieve ? I was a chosen Son. 
For hither I had come with holy powers 
And faculties, whether to work or feel : 
To apprehend all passions and all moods 
Which time, and place, and season do impress 
Upon the visible universe, and work 
Like changes there by force of my own mind. 
I was a Freeman: in the purest sense 
Was free, and to majestic ends was strong. 
I do not speak of learning, moral truth 
Or understanding ; *twas enough for me 
To know that I was otherwise endow’d. 


The meaning of these lines is unequivocal. The holy powers 
in which he exulted were the powers of his own mind freely com- 
municating with Nature and drawing thence mysterious strength. 
They had nothing to do with intellectual training or moral 
worth, still less with religion in the orthodox sense, which he does 
not so much as refer to. 

The passage appears in our known text shorn of all its daring, 
and decorously touched with Christian thought : 
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But wherefore be cast down ? 
For (not to speak of Reason and her pure 
Reflective acts to fix the moral law 
Deep in the conscience, nor of Christian Hope 
Bowing her head before her sister Faith 
As one far mightier), hither I had come, 
Bear witness, Truth, endowed with holy powers 
And faculties, whether to work or feel. 


Hope bows before Faith: both are expressly Christian. Reason 
is tied to a moral function. Majesty, dignity, sovereignty, free- 
dom, give place to a studious humility of mind. And here once 
more we touch a radical change in Wordsworth’s thought. The 
pressure of the years and crushing personal sorrows had taught 
him the inherent weakness of human nature, a weakness from 
which neither mind nor spirit was exempt. And so the Christian 
doctrine of humility went home to his heart. When we find him 
after a magnificent eulogy of man, ‘as of all visible natures 
crown,’ adding the words ‘ though born of dust and kindred to 
the worm,’ we are disgusted by what seems an irrelevant concession. 
But the words, out of key as they are with his earlier mood, were 
strictly relevant to his later position. They stand for something 
not only sincerely thought, but passionately felt. This will 
be acknowledged when we reflect upon some other lines in 
his final text, themselves magnificent and, as we thought, 
inevitable : 


Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 
Like harmony in music,— 


which originally ran : 


The mind of man is fram’d even like the breath 
And harmony of music,— 


with no reference to our dusty origin. The altered version vindi- 
cates itself. ‘Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows. . .’ 
Thought and feeling have been transmuted into pure poetry. 
The question ‘ Did Wordsworth mean what he says?’ simply 
cannot be asked in the face of it. 

In thought, then, the later Prelude records an inevitable 
change of mind. The increasing rarity of certain passionate 
experiences of his own lent force to his friends’ warnings about 
the taint of pantheism ; and he omits, or rewrites in a Christian 
sense, lines that record those passionate and possibly pantheistic 
experiences. Again, his exultant pride in the greatness of the 
human mind gives place at times to a truly Christian humility. 
At times only is that pride displaced. For here again, in certain 
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passages, his earlier thought survives untouched. No terms 
could be stronger than these : 
Of genius, power 
Creation and divinity itself, 
I have been speaking, for my theme has been 
What passed within me. 

Wordsworth could not help himself. When his religious 
thought flowed into the channel of Anglican doctrine he had to 
retouch his autobiography, and incidentally tamper with its 
poetry, in the spirit of that doctrine. But even in the interests 
of his creed he was wrong. If anyone has been converted to 
Christianity by The Prelude—and everyone who has really read it 
must have undergone conversion of some kind—it was not the 
Christianised passages that converted him, not the allusions to 
‘fountain of Thy grace,’ ‘man inheritor of Heaven,’ ‘ Righteous 
Heaven,’ ‘ Power Supreme,’ but rather the poetry of a spiritual 
experience so intense, so pure, and so profound that it holds the 
essence of all religion. The text of the early Prelude gives us 
that elemental experience freed from the gloss of later interpreta- 
tion. And it shows us, further, how its roots lay, where Words- 
worth did not shrink from finding them, in the sensuous or animal 
life which is our common heritage. The poets of our own era have 
attempted to explore this region of the senses, with something, 
perhaps, of Wordsworth’s daring. But he knew things which 
they do not know; and he kept himself severely aloof from 
knowledge that he did not need. He wasinnocent, where they are 
sophisticated. His extraordinary purity of mind and heart kept 
strong and pure to an almost supernatural degree those senses of 
his to which, as he is never tired of telling us, he owed everything 
that mattered. 

HELEN DARBISHIRE. 
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THE TOUR OF COLERIDGE AND HIS FRIEND 
HUCKS IN WALES IN 1794 


It was in the Long Vacation of 1794 that Coleridge set off from 
Cambridge to make a tour on foot in Wales. The previous year, 
having accumulated debts and fallen in love with Mary Evans, he 
had fled from Cambridge and enlisted in the Dragoons. A short 
experience of military life had proved more than enough for 
Coleridge, who meekly returned to Jesus College in April 1794. 
His mind was again thrown into a ferment by his meeting with 
Southey at Oxford on the way to Wales and the discussion with 
him of the wonderful scheme of Pantisocracy. Enthusiasm for 
this vision of a regenerated society alternated with dejection 
at the thought of his unfortunate love for Mary Evans as Coleridge 
tramped along the roads of Wales. He was accompanied by 
Joseph Hucks, of St. Catharine’s College ; and at Conway two 
other undergraduates, Brooke and Berdmore, both of them Jesus 
men, joined the party. Our knowledge of their tour is based on 
letters from Coleridge to Southey and to Harry Martin, another 
Jesus undergraduate, and above all on A Pedestrian Tour through 
North Wales, which Hucks published in 1795. 

A tour in Wales was evidently something of a novelty at that 
time, and the party had all the pleasing sensations of embarking 
on a great adventure. The passion for exploring the more remote 
parts of Great Britain which sprang up in the eighteenth century 
had not yet grown to its full height, and our travellers were, 
comparatively speaking, pioneers in discovering the beauties of 
Wales. Hucks tells us that the four pedestrians aroused great 
interest, though it took different forms. Sometimes people 
laughed, sometimes they felt afraid. The children, especially, 
thinking that they were Frenchmen, showed no little alarm, but 
most of the country-folk took them for recruits. The tourists 
themselves found immense delight in their expedition. They were 
free from the restraints of academic discipline, free to wander 
at will, and, after the flat monotony of Cambridge, the Welsh 
mountains came as a revelation of a wonderland hitherto un- 
dreamed of. Yet in one respect this sense of exploring a new land 
had an unfortunate result for posterity. In writing his book 
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Hucks had an idea that it might also serve as a guide to those 
who should later follow in their tracks, and therefore refrained 
from mentioning his companions by name. The consequence is 
that when there is some outstanding incident, or when Hucks 
indulges in reflections which in some instances sprang from their 
discussions, we are disappointed that the part of Coleridge is not 
shown. Ofcourse one cannot blame Hucks for not foreseeing that 
the world would one day be more interested in the doings and 
sayings of Coleridge than in descriptions of castles or comments 
on politics. It is just one of the ironies of fate. 

A striking incident occurred at Bala, where Coleridge became 
entangled in a political dispute. His letter to Southey tells how 
at the local inn he conversed with a Welsh democrat who was 
delighted with his opinions. Presently a clergyman, a doctor, 
and three other dignitaries entered, and when Coleridge was asked 
to propose a toast he gave ‘General Washington.’! This was 
received with horror, and the medical man cried: ‘ Damn toasts ! 
I gives a sentiment, “‘ May all republicans be guillotined!”’ 
Here the Welsh democrat intervened: ‘ May all fools be gullo- 
teen’d, and then you will be the first.’ Abusive epithets hailed 
across the room, but says Coleridge, ‘ This is nothing in Wales ; 
it is merely their way of giving vent to their temper.’ Coleridge 
tried to make peace by remarking that at any rate they were 
all Christians, whereupon the clergyman ejaculated: ‘ Pho! 
Christianity! Why, we are not at church now, are we? The 
gemman’s sentiment was a very good one; it showed he was 
sincere in his principles.’ In the end, however, all present shook 
hands with Coleridge except the clerical fire-eater. 

Hucks does not refer to Coleridge’s share in this controversy, 
but makes it appear that the Welsh democrat proposed General 
Washington, and that when the altercation waxed hot he and 
Coleridge withdrew. Evidently the prudent Hucks suppressed 
all mention of Coleridge’s outspokenness, because he realised 
how dangerous it was to admit democratic leanings in print. At 
that time a political Reign of Terror prevailed; fear of the 
French Revolution, fed by Burke’s eloquence, had developed into 
a panic, and severe penalties were imposed on the mildest re- 
formers. But a little before William Frend, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, had been deprived of his Fellowship, and the house of 
Dr. Priestley had been burnt by a howling mob. To toast either 
him or Washington in public was a perilous undertaking. 

From Bala Coleridge went on to Wrexham, and while he was 
standing at the window of his inn he was amazed to see Mary 
Evans pass. So intense was his emotion that he nearly swooned. 

1 Writing to Martin six days later, Coleridge said that he proposed ‘ Dr. 


Priestley.’ 
Vor. XCIX—No. 591 3D 
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Her image [he wrote] is in the sanctuary of my bosom, and never can 
it be torn from thence but by the strings that grapple my heart to life, 
This circumstance made me quite ill. I had been wandering among the 
wild-wood scenery and terrible graces of the Welsh mountains to wear away, 
not to revive, the images of the past. 


Yet the very next day he was able to say : ‘ Love is a local anguish ; 
I am sixteen miles distant, and am not half so miserable.’ The 
process of recovery was indeed rapid, for two months later, 
impelled by the holy cause of Pantisocracy, he was in love with 
Sarah Fricker. 

The crossing from Aber to Beaumaris was another exciting 
incident, and might easily have brought the tour to a premature 
close. There was in those days a ferry plying between the two 
places, and the travellers knew the importance of punctuality, for, 
in view of the rapidity with which the tide rose, ten minutes might 
make a vital difference. On the summer evening when they set 
out across the long reach of sand it was foggy. Dark vapours 
floated along the sides of Penmaenmawr and the Snowdon range, 
and soon everything, even the village of Aber, was blotted out. 
Two of the party became separated from the rest and were steering 
out tosea. Luckily the others warned them and waited for them 
to come up. Meantime, darkness had descended ; the boat was 
invisible, and nothing could be heard but the wash of the incoming 
tide. After experiencing in anticipation the horror of drowning, 
they came across the ferrymen and waded out to the boat. 
Thankful to reach Beaumaris safely, they ‘ made a fire that would 
have roasted an ox, and ordered a supper sufficient for ten alder- 
men.’ 

This is just one of the occasions when we should have liked 
more explicit reference to Coleridge. The same holds good of 
the night when the tourists set out to climb Snowdon. The 
weather had broken, but, nothing daunted, they started from 
Beddgelert at eleven o’clock to find the cottage of their prospec- 
tive guide. They lost their way, and roamed about until at length 
they saw the glimmer of a light in the distance. Making their 
way thither, they found the hut wrapped in silence, the inmates 
being asleep. After some delay they were persuaded to open 
the door, but then new difficulties arose. The old man who 
appeared could speak no English, and it was only by dint of — 
repeating the guide’s name, pointing to Snowdon, and displaying 
a shilling that the tourists at last induced him to point out the way. 
After another half-hour they reached the cottage of Ellis Griffith, 
who very sensibly refused to climb Snowdon in such weather. 
They therefore decided to wait until morning and see if there was 
any improvement. Hucks barricaded himself in a chair; two 
more lay on the benches on each side of the fire, and the fourth 
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stretched himself on the floor with an upturned earthen platter 
for his pillow. At the far end of the room, separated from the 
others only by a rug, lay the venerable owners of the cottage. 
Finding it impossible to sleep, Hucks took up the rushlight from 
the floor and by its dim rays pored over an old Welsh dictionary 
until he could scarcely see. Thus he kept his solitary vigil, watch- 
ing the faces of his friends lit up by the glow from the embers of 
the peat fire, listening to the roaring of the wind and the volleying 
of the rain, and recalling alternately the storm in Collins’s Ode to 
Evening and the tempest in King Lear, until dawn came. 

In the course of his narrative Hucks tells us of the difficulties 
which the travellers had to encounter. First of all was the lan- 
guage. On the way from Tan-y-Bwlch to Harlech it happened 
that they wished to discover if they were on the right road and 
inquired in a small village. But they asked in vain. ‘ All we 
received in return was a stare, immediately followed by a grin, 
and concluded with a tin sarcenick.’? And when they got 
information it was sometimes misleading, and so worse than none. 
On asking the way they were often told ‘ that it was as straight 
as they could go,’ only to find after a few paces a new puzzle 
in the shape of a branching road. Or if they wished to know the 
distance, they would be told that it might be about five miles 
‘and a pretty good step,’ which generally proved to be about five 
miles more. 

The inns, as was only to be expected, differed widely in their 
charges and in the comfort provided. Of the inn at Aber Hucks 
says that, though commodious, ‘ its accommodations were rather 
extravagantly purchased,’ and at Tregaron they smashed the 
bedroom windows to let in fresh air. At Moel-y-Don, in Angle- 
sey, the hostess wanted to put all four of them in one bed, but 
upon protest found two for them. Nevertheless they did not 
sleep a wink, the reason being perhaps not far to seek. This was 
a great contrast to the night before at Gwyndu, where the old 
landlady was very solicitous for their welfare and gave them her 
blessing upon their departure, with a thousand admonitions not 
to lose themselves. At Towyn Hucks, who was suffering from a 
cold, observed that the sheets of his bed were damp and threw 
them on the floor. The chambermaid assured him that it was im- 
possible, for they had been slept in four or five times that week. 
Llanfyllin was another disappointment, for on the road between 
Welshpool and this place the travellers encountered a man of 
whom they inquired about an inn. He said 
that we should find an excellent inn, and plenty of the best ale in Wales ; 
he then wished us a pleasant walk, assuring us we should meet with princely 


* Hucks seems vaguely to have associated ‘Dim saesneg’ (no Saxon) with 
tin and arsenic. 
3D2 
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accommodations, and earnestly recommending the sign of the Goat, at 
the same time advising us to make use of his name, for Owen ap Jones ap 
Evans was as well known as any name in Wales. 


But the reality was very different, for they could get nothing but 
dry bread and bad cheese. 

The inn at Llangollen is worthy of special mention, for here the 
tourists were introduced to the harp, and Hucks draws a pleasing 
picture of the crowd which in a few minutes assembled and danced 
to the tunes of the harper with a delightful ease and naturalness. 
Hucks found something singularly attractive in these touching 
and plaintive strains. 

The harp [he says] is perhaps more calculated to express the extremes 
of passion than any other instrument. It is astonishing with what skill 


and execution it is sometimes played upon, and with what enthusiasm 
the country people listen to it. 


The Welsh love of music appears again when the travellers, on 
the way from Wrexham to Llangollen, hear the ‘ toil-subduing 
song ’ of the haymakers as they bend over the scythe. 

At Abergele a more startling custom drew the attention of 
Hucks and Coleridge, a number of men, boys and women bathing 
together stark naked on the shore. Another practice, which 
Hucks also found singular, was that of the ‘ bidding.’ It seems 
that when a marriage was about to take place it was usual to invite 
friends and relations, who were expected to present the bride- 
groom with one or two shillings to enable him to make a start in 
wedded life, it being assumed that after a time the money would 
be repaid. Hucks gives a curious specimen of such an invitation, 
which, after stating the date and place, continues : 

Your good company and benevolence are highly solicited, which will be 
cheerfully acknowledged on a similar occasion, and esteemed a peculiar 
favour conferred on 

Your most devoted humble servants, 
Joun Jones, Senior. 
JouN Jones, Junior. 


This, like various other customs and incidents already touched 
on, wears a pleasing air of simplicity, and it was precisely this 
absence of sophistication which appealed so strongly to Hucks. 
Combined with this were the amiability and hospitality of the 
people, who as a matter of course shared with the travellers 
whatever food they had, and would receive nothing in return but 
civility and gratitude. In the country districts they were still 
unaffected by commercialism and frequently indifferent to the 
doings of the outer world. As Hucks quaintly says, ‘ they do not 
trouble themselves with the politics of the times, or addict them- 
selves to the habit of thinking ’—an observation confirmed by 
Shelley nearly twenty years later. 
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Hucks is interested not only in the customs but also in the 
conditions of the Welsh people. He notes with sympathy their 
hard struggle for existence. Thus he tells how at Llangynog, on 
turning into the alehouse, they found the local clergyman, who, 
on seeing strangers, abruptly walked out. His poverty was 
extreme and his appearance unbecoming his position, and the 
conflict between his pride and his poverty threw him into con- 
fusion. In connexion with this incident Hucks refers to the 
notoriously inadequate provision for the Welsh clergy, and men- 
tions a charitable trust which in one year had to devote seven out 
of the ten grants made by it to Welsh clergymen. But he becomes 
most indignant at the wretched state of the people at large. He 
rejects the argument that this is the dispensation of Providence 
for some wise purpose unknown, and exclaims, ‘ Blasted is the soil 
if its influence extends to the untimely and unmerited destruction 
of the human race.’ Hucks proceeds to give an historical and 
economic explanation of the poverty of Wales, and likewise 
proposes steps to increase her prosperity. It must be confessed 
that his suggestions are vague and ineffective, but, with all the 
optimism of youth, he anticipates a time when even the barren 
mountains will repay the labour of culture. 

In passing we have caught glimpses of the character of Hucks, 
who is interesting as a type of the young intellectual of the period. 
Judging by the authors that he quotes, Hucks was familiar with 
the more romantic of the eighteenth-century poets, Gray, Collins 
and Beattie, with the great classics Milton and Shakespeare, and 
with the Elizabethan poet Churchyard. The last-named influenced 
Hucks’s conception of the Welsh considerably, for he saw in them 
the descendants of the ancient Britons, and was therefore always 
inclined to emphasise their hardiness, courage, and love of liberty. 
Not unconnected with this is the influence of Rousseau, the 
apostle of the return to Nature and to simplicity of living and 
the exponent of the Social Contract. Time after time we note 
Hucks’s tendency to idealise the ancient Britons as a simple 
people in close touch with Nature and to see in the Welsh an 
approximation to that ideal. The harping at Llangollen recalls 
the days ‘ before riches and luxury corrupted Man,’ and he de- 
clares that in the Welsh ‘ the ingenuousness of Nature is shown in 
its real colours, and displayed in all their actions.’ It is just 
because the ancient Britons were ‘the untaught and defenceless 
children of Nature’ that he grows indignant over the savage 
treatment meted out to these innocent defenders of their homes 
and faith by the Roman soldiery. Similarly it is because the 
Welsh have been somewhat tainted by the Saxon love of riches and 
refinement that he sighs over this falling away from the simplicity 
of the ancient Britons. Yet Hucks had a sense of reality, and, 
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though he might shake his head at the luxury, effeminacy, vice 
and corruption of his own age, he hesitated to long for the return 
of former days. 

It is also in Hucks’s Rousseauism that we must seek the ex- 


planation of his attitude to art. He was suspicious of it, regarding: 


it as apt to pervert the pristine simplicity of man and encourage 
the sensual passions. Consequently he avoids dwelling on the 
handiwork of man; but it is instructive to see that, in spite 
of his principles, when he comes to Tintern Abbey he is captivated 
by the beauty of its Gothic ruins. 

This is all the more significant because Hucks is by no means 
favourable to organised religion. He is a child of the age of 
enlightenment and a keen critic of anything that can be construed 
as superstition, When he visited the church at Conway he was 
careful to point out that he did so out of curiosity, to see the 
tomb of an ancestor, one of a family of forty-one children,* and 
not from any sense of veneration or genealogical enthusiasm. 
And interested as he was in the Druids, and disappointed at not 
finding more remains of their temples, he could not refrain from 
saying that their religion was founded on prejudice and riveted 
in superstition. What wonder, then, that he should disapprove 
of monasticism! He condemned it as encouraging bigotry, 
ignorance, and intolerance, and rejoiced in its downfall when 
‘reason resumed her sway . . . and pointed to universal happi- 
ness and peace.’ That was how the young intellectual of 1794 
interpreted the Reformation—the triumph of reason and the 
presage of a world-brotherhood. 

Such being Hucks’s attitude, one cannot feel surprise to see 
his enlightenment occasionally turning to scepticism. On the top 
of Cader Idris he meditates on the formation of such mountains, 
and rejects the explanation of the Flood as futile and ridiculous. 
‘It is happy perhaps,’ he continues, ‘for the authenticity of 
Scripture history that it is beyond the reach of human testimony 
now to disprove it.’ But Hucks, for all his conscious opposition 
to established authority in religious matters, was no atheist. He 
believed in a God both just and benevolent. The grounds on 
which his conviction was based claim attention. He could hardly 
credit that there were really such people as atheists, though he 


knew that there were some who professed to be. But in his 


opinion the glories of sunrise and sunset, of the majestic moon 
and the hosts of stars, were sufficient proof that the world was not 
created by chance or the work of a malignant deity. 


* One can still see the tomb of ‘ Nicholas Hookes of Conway, Gent., who was 
the forty-first child of his father, William Hookes, Esq., by Alice, his wife, and who 
was himself the father of twenty-seven children ; he died on the 2oth March, 
1637.’ 





“ 
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The love of Nature was, indeed, one of the most potent in- 
fluences operating on Hucks’s mind. To search out Nature in 
her wildest attitudes, to explore her hidden beauties unmechanised 
by the ingenuity of man, was one of his prime objects in coming 
to Wales. However, his delight was not that of the untutored 
child of Nature, but that of the meditative dweller under roofs. 
It is curious to note how in the following passage Hucks anticipates 
Wordsworth : 


They are not alone sublime situations which excite sublime ideas; 
every object in Nature is interesting, and wherever Nature is, I feel similar 
sensations ; mountains and valleys, rivers and rivulets, nay, the smallest 
plants that are trodden under our feet, unseen or unregarded, are inex- 
haustible sources, to a contemplative mind, of gratification and delight. 


Among the subjects of such speculations is the relation of man to 
Nature, and in Hucks’s book there occurs in this connexion a 
passage where one wonders if the conclusions arrived at did not 
result from the discussions with Coleridge which we know to have 
taken place in the course of the tour. Hucks contends that ‘ there 
is a chain of causes and effects throughout every creative world, 
whether mineral, vegetable, or animal ; and all has an effect upon 
the mind of man,’ and then tries to discover a psychological 
explanation of the exhilarating or depressing effects which the 
changing moods of Nature have upon us. 

So ardent a Nature-worshipper as Hucks could not fail to see 
much to admire on his journey through Wales, though there were 
some aspects of the scenery which left him with a feeling of 
dejection rather than of exultation. The road from Barmouth to 
Dolgelly is praised by him, and with good reason. It 
wound along a ridge of rocks, that hang over the Avonvawr, an arm of the 
sea, which, at full tide, has the appearance of a large lake, surrounded with 
beautiful woods. The mountains on both sides, but particularly on the 
opposite shore, were strikingly grand ; and above all, Cader Idris reared 
its head into the clouds, which, together with the sombre aspect of the 
evening, and the hollow murmurings of the sea, gave an awful sublimity 
to the scene that cannot be described. 


Here Hucks succeeds in communicating something of the breath- 
less wonder that he felt. Another passage of suggestive power 
occurs in the description of the descent from Penmaenmawr. As 
they scrambled down the four friends became separated, and to 
find the whereabouts of the others Hucks began to shout their 
names. It was dusk, and as the last vibrations of his echoing 
call died away an awful silence followed, broken only by the distant 
barking of the watch-dog in some shepherd’s solitary hut or the 
shrill shrieks and hootings of the owl and rock-eagle. And as he 
listened in the midst of the stony wilderness a sense of fear and 
loneliness pierced him to the marrow. 
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To tell the truth, Hucks was never at his ease in the solitude 
of the uninhabited mountains, and from what he says of Coleridge 
we gather that the latter was affected in the same way. In this 
respect they were still of the eighteenth century; no doubt 
they admired the mountains from a distance, but on the bleak 
heights they were uncomfortable. How significant are the words 
of Hucks on leaving Bala : 


The face of the country now became more interesting. The scene gradu- 
ally assumed a less rugged appearance ; the dark brown mountain, and the 
desolated heath, softened by distance, formed a beautiful contrast to the 
wild and irregular scenery that succeeded. We felt our spirits, which had 
before been depressed from the barren and gloomy country we had tra- 
versed, now much exhilarated, and we seemed to breathe a freer air. 


The fact is that for his ideal landscape Hucks needed trees, and 
where these were not he felt himself an exile. The fall at Aber 
won scant praise from him because there was ‘ no wood,’ whereas 
at Rhaiadr Du, the fall near Tan-y-Bwlch, the woodland setting 
inspired in him great delight. Time after time we watch his eye 
dwell lovingly on the rich growth of trees between Llangollen and 
Wrexham along the banks of the Dee, again at Ruthin, and yet 
again through the leafy approach to Tintern Abbey. The fertile 
vale of Clwyd, coming after the rugged crests of Aran Mawddwy 
and Aran Benllyn, was to him like a glimpse of Paradise. 


It appeared like a moving picture, upon which Nature had been prodigal 
of its colours. Hamlets, villages, towns and castles, rose like enchantment 
upon this rich carpet, that seemed covered with wood and enclosures. 


A similar cry of relief breaks from him between Brecknock and 
Abergavenny, the cultivated valleys lying before him like a new 
world after the desolate rocks and roaring torrents of the north. 
The stern beauty of the scenery on the way from Carnarvon to 
Beddgelert did not escape Hucks’s eye, but it was Tan-y-Bwlch, 
with its profusion of woods, which awakened the keenest pleasure. 
For a moment he even contemplated the possibility of settling 
in the midst of this peaceful solitude. But he reasoned that our 
fellows have a claim upon our exertions. Regretfully, he there- 
fore turned his back on this mountain idyll and set his face towards 
the dull, prosaic world. 

Like Wordsworth, Hucks combined with the love of Nature 
the love of man, and with him the latter ranked highest. He tells 
us that one of his objects in coming to Wales was to study man in 
society. For this purpose a tour on foot was of far more service 
than riding ina coach. Hucks wished to see, not to be seen, and 
therefore cast aside all thought of genteel appearance. If by 
chance any acquaintance had seen him and been ashamed of 
him and his knapsack by the fireside of a Welsh peasant, Hucks 
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would have felt only contempt for such snobbery. These demo- 
cratic views find repeated expression in Hucks’s narrative. He 
holds that the poor possess intellects which, if properly cultivated, 
would enable them to adorn a senate or a forum with as great 
distinction as those who owe their position to the fortuitous 
advantages of hereditary wealth or titles. 


A human being, [says Hucks] as he comes originally from the hand of 
Nature, is everywhere the same ; the capacity of improvement, the talents 
and virtues which the mind is capable of acquiring and exercising, are to 
every state of society alike inherent. 


Could one wish for a clearer statement of the doctrine of universal 
equality, of the feeling that ‘ A man’s a man for a’ that’ ? 

This explains Hucks’s eagerness to banish the widespread 
poverty of Wales, as it accounts for his eagerness to improve the 
position of the lower clergy, who were often forced to carry out 
their duties for a mere pittance by ecclesiastical superiors who 
pocketed the income of the benefice. Again, it throws light on 
his grief at the sight of the starving weavers of Holywell, thrown 
out of work by the war with France. He felt this all the more 
keenly because while women and children were short of food 
their husbands, fathers, and brothers were dying for their country. 
And thinking of these soldiers, he says with savage irony : 


If by chance the ruthless sword of war should spare the poor man’s life, 
and send him to his long-wished-for home, with the trifling loss of a leg, 
or an arm, he will at least have the consolation of reflecting that he might 
have lost them both; and should his starving family, in the bitterness of 
want, by chance reproach him for his incapacity to relieve them, he will no 
doubt silence their murmurs, and turn their sorrow into joy, by reminding 
them, that it was in the glorious cause of their king and country that they 
suffered. . . . Humanity must weep over victory when purchased upon 
such terms, (he continues] and tremble for the fatal effects of desolating 
war, whereby immediate misery is occasioned to thousands, and eventual 
sorrow inflicted upon millions. 


It was the noble faith in man which Hucks shared with his 
age that made him rebel at any obstacle to his full development. 
Hence his hatred of slavery and oppression of any kind. In his 
work we hear an echo of that great philanthropic movement 
which was soon to liberate the negro the world over. Nor was 
Hucks less moved by the memories of past oppression which 
presented themselves to him in the course of his tour. Denbigh 
Castle, where Charles I. had once taken refuge, reminded him of 
the fate that befell that arbitrary monarch, and at Carnarvon 
Castle he shook his head over this monument of ignoble bondage. 
Yet Hucks was not insensible to the charm of these venerable 
ruins, and sometimes forgot his stern political principles in esthetic 
enjoyment. It is evident that Denbigh Castle in particular cast 
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a spell on Hucks and Coleridge, a spell such as the Wye or Yarrow 
laid on Wordsworth. They viewed it by the light of a summer 
moon, and sat for hours among the ruins feeding on melancholy 
in the silent night. We are familiar with many poems in the second 
half of the eighteenth century which display this delight in melan- 
choly musing in the moonlight amidst some solitary, gloomy 
ruin, and at times we are inclined to wonder if the sentiment is 
genuine or only a fashionable pose. The account of Hucks and 
the letters of Coleridge, of which it is merely an expansion, 
demonstrate forcibly, however, that the feeling was perfectly 
sincere. 

It may be asked what was the significance of this tour in the 
career of Coleridge. We may say at once that its importance has 
hitherto been ignored. One may point, of course, to a number of 
minor poems as one result. These are the Lines written at the 
King’s Arms, Ross, the lines On Bala Hill, and probably The 
Faded Flower, and the verses To a Beautiful Spring in a Village. 
But most important of all is the bearing that the experiences of 
this tour had on The Ancient Mariner when it was composed three 
years later. It must be emphasised that the horrors of heat and 
thirst were riveted into Coleridge’s mind by what he himself 
suffered on his journey. There is abundant evidence of this. 
In his letter to Martin from Carnarvon he wrote : 


The first part of our tour was intensely hot—the roads, white and 
dazzling, seemed to undulate with heat—and the country, bare and un- 
hedged, presented nothing but stone fences, dreary to the eye and scorching 
to the touch. 


Writing to Southey from Gloucester he sends him a poem called 
Perspiration, which embodies the impressions conveyed in the 
above words : 


The dust flies smothering, as on clatt’ring wheel 
Loath’d aristocracy careers along ; 

The distant track quick vibrates to the eye, 

And white and dazzling undulates with heat, 
Where scorching to the unwary travellers’ touch, 
The stone fence flings its narrow strip of shade ; 
Or, where the worn sides of the chalky road 
Yield their scant excavations (sultry grots ! ) 
Emblem of languid patience, we behold 

The fleecy files faint-ruminating lie. 


The picture is vivid, and to reinforce the impression Coleridge 
adds an isolated couplet, which reflects the metallic glare of the 


sky : 


And o’er the sky’s unclouded blue 
The sultry heat suffus’d a brassy hue. 
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This seems to anticipate the more intense force of 


All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand. 


Coleridge found consolation in the thought that he would 
soon be in Wales, where he looked for shade and coolness. He 
was disappointed, for on the walk over the mountains to Bala 
the heat was as unbearable as ever. But here he learnt the joy of 
quenching his thirst with pure, cold water. 


I applied my mouth ever and anon to the side of the rocks and sucked 
in draughts of water cold as ice, and clear as infant diamonds in their 
embryo dew ! 

Yet even water under a blazing sun may become a torment to the 
eye, and this Coleridge also learnt as he drew near Bala. 


As we descended the mountain, the sun was reflected in the river, that 
winded through the valley with insufferable brighizess ; it rivalled the sky. 


A little later an incident occurred of which Coleridge has 
expressly stated that it formed the basis of a stanza in The Ancient 
Mariner. On the walk from Conway to Aber the friends had 
been struck by ‘the stupendous mountains that seemed ever 
ready to close over their heads,’ and on reaching their destination 
resolved to ascend Penmaenmawr next day. Unluckily they 
chose the most difficult way up, and arrived at the top only after 
violent exertion under a glowing sun. Their fatigue was great 
and their thirst agonising. In vain they searched for water and 
in the utmost despondency were preparing to descend, when, 
says Hucks, 


we accidentally turned over a large flat stone that concealed a little spring, 
which, thus obstructed, became absorbed under the surface of the earth. 
The parched-up soldier of Alexander’s army could not have felt greater joy 
in the discovery of his little treasure, than we did of ours. 


Coleridge refers to this incident in Table Talk, saying that when 
they reached the top ‘ their throats were so constricted with thirst 
that they could not speak until they found the little puddle under 
a stone. ‘ Berdmore said to me, “ You grinned like an idiot.” 
He had done the same.’ The sight of his friend grinning for joy 
was fixed in Coleridge’s mind, and, as he himself tells us, emerged 
again when he came to write The Ancient Mariner : 


4 In Table Talk (May 31, 1830) Coleridge speaks of Plinlimmon, not Penmaen- 
mawr. This is in the first edition of 1835, edited by H. N. Coleridge, and in all 
subsequent editions. On the other hand, in the Biographia Literaria (1847, 
Vol. II., p. 338) there is a footnote to the biographical supplement prepared by 
H. N. Coleridge which speaks of Penmaenmawr. Mr. E. H. Coleridge in his 
Letters of S. T. Coleridge (1895, Vol. I, p. 81, note 2) mentions both versions, but 
makes no comment on the discrepancy. Hucks’s account makes it clear that the 
incident occurred on Penmaenmawr. 
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With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they hear me call : 

Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

It is likely that yet another experience of this tour played a 
part in The Ancient Mariner. Hucks informs us that from Car- 
narvon three of the party made an excursion over in Anglesey and 
did not reach the ferry until nightfall. The wind dashed the 
spray over them, the rain came down in torrents, and altogether 
they were in a sorry plight. As the Menai Straits are two miles 
broad here, their position was not enviable. But, says Hucks, 


in the midst of our distress, we were agreeably interested by a sight as 
beautiful to us as it was novel; the surface of the water suddenly assumed 
a luminous appearance, now and then relapsing into an impenetrable 
gloom, and then again relumined. 

Owing to Hucks’s annoying suppression of names, we do not know 
for certain whether Coleridge was one of his two companions on 
this expedition. But there is at least a considerable probability 
that the sight of the phosphorescent waters of the Menai Straits 
suggested the glowing colours of the water-snakes that the Ancient 
Mariner saw swimming in tropical seas. This tour, at any rate, 
provided materials on which the vivid imagination of Coleridge 
could work, and that it ultimately contributed to his great poem 
is beyond all doubt. 

One point more remains. It should always be borne in mind 
that in 1791 and 1793 Wordsworth had visited most of the places 
which Coleridge saw in 1794 and drawn from them inspiration 
and delight. Is it not likely that when the two poets first met in 
1797 their common memories of the natural beauties of Wales 
had a share in the formation of the friendship which came to 
fruition in the masterpieces of Romantic poetry ? 


HERBERT WRIGHT. 
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A GREAT city is like a professional beauty—everyone who can 
handle a brush or a camera wants to take its portrait. But there 
is this difference in the attitude towards the two subjects : whereas 
the one ceases to interest or allure after the first rapture of youth- 
ful charm has passed, the fascination of the other increases with 
age, and the very wrinkles and the seams which Time has traced 
are just those points which are most eagerly scanned and per- 
petuated by the topographical artist. Indeed, ‘the sables and 
weeds of settled age’ become nothing so well as an old building ; 
and this is so clearly realised by the artist that for one representa- 
tion of a modern structure you will find scores in which the features 
of the past form the chief motif. 

It has been lamented that the Londoner as a rule knows so 
little concerning his own incomparable city ; that it requires the 
stranger to come and tell him about the essential beauty that 
surrounds him on all sides ; and that he is blind to charms which 
fail not to strike the visitor, and arouse in him something of that 
‘sudden glorying,’ as old Hobbes so felicitously expresses it. I 
am inclined to question this apathy. The deeper one loves a 
thing the more silent one is concerning it. And if the Londoner is 
not always making a song (as the saying is) in joyful recognition 
of his inalienable possession, it is, I venture to think, because it 
is sufficient for him to feel its presence without necessarily deeming 
it fitting to be constantly growing lyric about it. Indeed, it is 
not our way to rhapsodise, and even if it were we might well be 
content to refrain in the presence of enthusiasm that comes with 
so much better a grace from strangers. 

The fact is we are perfectly cognisant of the values (to use a 
word which has a conveniently double meaning when applied to 
London—artistic and financial) of the features of our city. The 
avidity with which books about London are read proves this ; it 
is proved still more by the interest which is always awakened by 
exhibitions of pictures concerned with the innumerable land- 
marks to be found in all parts of it. Topographical draughtsman- 
ship is, indeed, just now in the ascendant in a way it has hardly 
been since the eighteenth century and the earlier years of the 
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nineteenth. But from the time that artists began to recognise 
the pictorial value combined with the sentimental interest in the 
portrayal of bricks and mortar, either from their essential beauty 
or the aura surrounding them through association with great 
figures, we have had a succession of remarkable topographical 
painters, many of whose names have become household words. 

That supreme etcher Hollar may be regarded as the earliest 
to realise the artistic potentialities of London (although certain 
earlier attempts were here and there made to reproduce pictures 
of the city) ; and from his vantage ground on the roof of Arundel 
House he set down those features of London by which we are best 
enabled to know it as it was during Caroline days. With the 
eighteenth century a notable body of men carried on the tradition : 
Canaletto came from portraying the beauties of his Venetian 
paradise to give us some of the finest views of London ever pro- 
duced ; Samuel Scott followed so faithfully in the wake of the 
greater man that it often requires expert knowledge to differentiate 
between some of their achievements ; the Sandby brothers and 
the Maltons, father and son, and Girtin all contributed exquisite 
examples of their skill in this direction to the topographical 
gallery. Even such masters as Hogarth and Gainsborough 
occasionally turned aside from portraiture and genre pictures to 
perpetuate some feature of the London of their day; while 
Richard Wilson sometimes allowed his classic brush to become 
for the nonce domestically topographical. 

With the new century came Turner to awaken his contem- 
poraries to the glory that resided in the lower river reaches—a 
glory that was to be further exploited by the famous, and then 
little appreciated, ‘nocturnes’ of Whistler. There had, too, 
arisen during the earlier half of the nineteenth century a number 
of artists who gave themselves up almost wholly to painting and 
drawing the architectural features of London. Hosmer Shepherd 
and Schnebbelie, Capon and Bigot and Wykeham Archer were 
perhaps the most memorable of this group to whose labours we 
are indebted for the artistic perpetuation of so many landmarks 
or picturesque ‘ bits’ which Time and its henchman, the house- 
breaker, have obliterated. Constable had not long ceased 
catching the wind and the rolling clouds about his Hampstead 
uplands on to his canvas before Shotter Boys produced that 
series of London views which is, perhaps, the most remarkable of 
all consistent attempts to set down with precise fidelity, allied 
with the true artistic touch, the most memorable of London’s 
landmarks. 

From those days to our own there has been a quite extra- 
ordinary growth of interest in this direction. Many of the names 
of painters who have become identified as portrayers of London’s 
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beauties are well enough known, and if one mentions those of Mr. 
Cecil King and Mr. William Walcot, Mr. William Monk and Mr. 
Hanslip Fletcher, and Dr. Philip Norman, it is but to indicate a 
few among many notable exponents and, so to term them, artistic 
historians of the city, whose work is so often more effective in 
stamping some feature on the memory than the written descrip- 
tions of the topographer or even the actual sight of the object 
itself. 

Here and there one comes across a picture or a drawing of 
London the name of whose artists eludes one. Some unknown 
votary has set down his impression of a building or a leafy vista, 
and having thus worshipped at the shrine has passed into oblivion. 
Some, on the other hand, have worked specially for a patron (as 
Hosmer Shepherd and Schnebbelie did for Crace and Gardiner), 
and of these was one William Crowther, who during the ’eighties 
of the last century was engaged in making pictures of such places 
as seemed likely to become the prey of the builder, or which Time 
might be supposed to have marked down specially as victims for 
its devastating hand. 

Little or nothing seems to be recorded concerning Crowther. 
His name is not one that appears in official lists, although some 
of his water-colours were exhibited in the Royal Academy. One 
visualises him as a rather lonely soul—wandering about the city 
from east to west, scouring the northern heights or descending 
into the southern fastnesses, seeking his quarry. One likes, 
somehow, to think of him thus quietly attempting day by day to 
take something from destruction’s sting by perpetuating a doomed 
building or a space which was about to be overladen with bricks 
and mortar. What is amazing about his work is not that he 
merely made hurried sketches of his subject, but that each of 
them is a carefully-finished picture in which the artistic feeling 
is as evident as the accuracy of the topographical detail. This 
would not be specially noticeable had he left us but a few pictures. 
But his legacy runs into hundreds, and by the dates on them they 
must all have been produced within the space of a comparatively 
few years. 

Chiefly, as I have indicated, Crowther’s object—no doubt 
inspired by the patron who employed him to work thus diligently 
—was to rescue from oblivion such landmarks as were about to be 
destroyed, or at least which seemed likely to be ; and the great 
majority of his pictures thus represent buildings of which the 
memory alone remains with us. But this was not always the 
case, and among his work we have a remarkable series of the 
interiors of the City Companies’ halls, each one a marvel of 
accurately produced representation of these historic and often 
highly decorated buildings, 
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Sometimes Crowther’s instinct as to the likely disappearance 
of a building played him false ; and one of his pictures, that of 
the old ‘ Raven’ inn at Battersea, shows us that hostelry practi- 
cally as it still remains, with its Jacobean gables and old wood and 
tiled roof. Of course, the artist should have known that if any- 
thing has a long life it is a publichouse ; and no doubt it was not 
the ‘ Raven’s ’ total disappearance he anticipated, but its rebuild- 
ing on grandiose lines with a great octagonal glass gas globe 
hanging over its entrance. Happily, in this case, such fears, if he 
had them, were unnecessary, and so the old place remains, one of 
the few Crowther pictured, essentially as it was when he drew it. 

On the whole, however, the London of these pictures is a 
London which some of us remember vaguely, but which is a dead- 
letter to more of us. Go where you will in the artist’s company, you 
will be amazed at the changes that have taken place in so relatively 
short a space of time since he was scouring the city and noting its 
varied aspects and threatened landmarks. As we turn over his 
legacy we are confronted with features that are entirely strange 
to us, or which the lapse of time has dimmed almost past 
recognition. 

There, for instance, is Judge Jeffrey’s house in Delahey 
Street ; and where is either street or house now? You must 
seek in the massive buildings of the Office of Works and the 
Ministry of Health, which incidentally swept away one side of 
Great George Street, the site of both. There is the Almonry 
Office in Whitehall ; but no policeman will be able to direct you 
to it. Where is the chapel in Spring Gardens, of which we have 
a picture from Crowther’s brush? As you stand, on the east of 
the Admiralty Arch, in the middle of the roadway with motors 
flashing past you and the roar of Charing Cross in your ears you 
are on the ground it occupied when it was at the corner of New 
Street. Spring Gardens, originally a retired little spot with its 
small streets and red-brick houses, is now but a passage into the 
Park with a truncated bit of thoroughfare branching from it. 
Look at the old gabled houses in Tothill Street and Broadway as 
they appear in Crowther’s pictures, and then visit that spot where 
new erections tower up to such an extent as almost to make that 
most hideous of all London’s buildings, Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
look less monstrous than it is. 

If we follow the artist eastward no less strange alterations will 
meet our eyes. In the Strand one or two old houses desperately 
cling on to existence, it is true, but they do but emphasise the 
drastic changes that have taken place around them. The very 
names of Holywell Street and Wych Street begin to sound 
unfamiliar, now that massive classicism has long since routed out 
their old bricks and decaying timbers ; and they are but ghostly 
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books that can now be bought by ghostly buyers in that book- 
man’s paradise. Here, however, we have them as they were 
with all their dirt and squalor and picturesqueness on their heads 
—the authentic streets through which Dr. Johnson passed as he 
went to or from wrestling with his dictionary or from being seized 
on a famous occasion with inextinguishable laughter—that 
laughter that one likes to think will re-echo down the centuries. 

Who knows Golden Buildings, off the Strand—who but the 
old has even heard of them? Luckily, Crowther made a water- 
colour drawing of their picturesque houses in 1880, and very soon 
after they were demolished. They formed part of Strand Lane, 
and, attractive as they are shown to have been, they must, one 
thinks, have been named on the Jucus a non lucendo principle. 
Old Square, at the bottom of Surrey Street, is yet another ‘ point,’ 
luckily rescued from oblivion by the artist’s brush. We have his 
picture of it ; but no one seems to know exactly where it was. 
It was, of course, no more a square than are the majority of such 
‘ quadrates’’ in London ; but it possessed a tavern, and this is 
the chief feature in the picture. A touch of antiquity is given it 
by a hansom cab drawn up in front, with its driver discreetly 
absent ! 

It is, however, even more on the south side of the river that 
Crowther accentuates the changes which have come over London 
during the last forty years or so. There in that vast congeries 
of houses and streets which spreads away from the desolate 
wharf-encumbered river bank, it is almost impossible to visualise 
many of those features which once formed centres of attraction 
to the searcher after the picturesque and the unusual. You may 
seek long enough to-day before you will find traces of that Marshal- 
sea and that King’s Bench Prison, both of which Dickens as a boy 
knew so well from personal experience and described so vividly in 
his books. Crowther made many sketches of these places ; and 
with him we can wander in the canteen of the King’s Bench or 
in its little chapel, or can gaze (as Little Dorrit gazes, in the well- 
known illustration by ‘ Phiz’) from a dirty little window of a 
so-called sky-parlour in the Marshalsea. 

Through the artist’s medium the galleried inns which once 
congregated in this quarter (of which the truncated ‘ George ’ is 
the sole survivor) are laid open to us, and we can pace the yard 
of the ‘ White Hart’ with Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller, or can 
wander into the ‘ Queen’s Head ’ and gaze at something of its old 
beauty. Wherever he takes you you may be sure that Crowther 
gives you a complete and accurate picture of the subject he is 
portraying. Not a brick is missing, not a word on a sign is 
wanting. And it is this painstaking care that, added to the 
authentic touch of artistry, gives his records of the London of the 
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past so large and permanent a value. In such directions the 
artist can hardly be too meticulous (to use a word which my 
friend Sir Henry Hadow abhors) ; he must be particular to the 
verge of pictorial pedantry. The atmospheric effects of the 
plein air painter may be added, the flashes of sunlight or the 
lowering anger of the clouds may be accentuated; but such 
things are, after all, as subsidiary to a topographical picture as 
the painted background of sea waves or billowing curtains is to a 
portrait—accessories, if you please, but to be kept essentially as 
such. And, indeed, it is portrait-painting, as I began by saying, 
in which the artist in this genre is engaged. He is presenting us 
with the features of something on which Time has scored its 
unimaginable traces, on which the series annorum have left their 
mark ; on which the stars in their courses have looked down, as 
such things began, materialised, and at long last passed into the 
limbo of what, but for such perpetuations, would be forgotten 
things. 

Crowther was one who understood this secret and who passed 
long and laborious hours in pursuing it. He was the successor of 
a great line of artists who have laboured successfully in the same 
direction ; and one fears that he was one of the last. For to-day, 
when the camera has come to put to flight the camp-stool and the 
easel, the necessity for such reproductions has appeared to many 
to be at an end. But photography, which can do so much, 
cannot do completely what is only possible to the skilful draughts- 
man and colourist. It is a reminder, but only a partial one. For 
the essential beauty of a building lies not merely in its outline, 
but in the combination of that outline with the colour of old 
bricks and year-worn timbers ; with the subtle lights and shades 
that play about the surface of marble and stone; with the 
glistening of the rain on a roof or the shimmer of the sun’s rays on 
a gable. 

It is for this reason that there will always be a place for the 
topographical draughtsman who is also an artist by instinct, in 
that scheme of things which is concerned with the preservation 
of the memory of London and its historic and picturesque 
landmarks. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 














THE DISUNITY OF LIFE AND ART 


FORTY-SIX years ago, when I entered the art world as a boy eager 
to listen, the Disunity of Life and Art was very troublesome to 
William Morris and his circle, who continued to talk about it, 
year after year, till the end of ends came to them. De Morgan 
was the last of that big-hearted band of Victorian craftsmen. To 
him after the age of sixty there came a wonderful change 
of fortune, which enabled him at last to feel that much public 
enthusiasm had become his friend and colleague. As a potter he 
was lonely because his art and the nation’s daily life moved in 
different directions; but when he put his genius into novels, 
writing always with ample sympathy and humour, he discovered 
that words and thoughts had retained their old historic power, 
and could win and hold the people’s cordiality. 

William Morris had been less fortunate. Though he longed to 
benefit the poor, his books were read mainly by the well-to-do, 
and his excellent work for the improvement of homes had no 
connexion at all with his creed of Socialism, for it was much 
nearer to luxury than to common household economy. When he 
reviewed what enterprise was doing in the arts and crafts he saw 
only phases of reaction against industrialism, some of which had 
brought about a revival here and there of traditional design. 


And the very fact that there is a revival [he wrote] shows that the arts 
aforesaid have been sick unto death. In all such changes the first of the 
new does not appear till there is little or no life left in the old, and yet the 
old, even when it is all but dead, goes on living in corruption, and refuses 
to get itself put quietly out of the way and decently buried. So that while 
the revival advances, and does some good work, the period of corruption 
goes on from worse to worse, till it arrives at the point when it can no longer 
be borne, and disappears. 

To give a concrete example : in these last days there are many buildings 
erected which (in spite of our eclecticism, our lack of a traditional style) 
are at least well designed and give pleasure to the eye; nevertheless, so 
hopelessly hideous and vulgar is general building that persons of taste 
find themselves regretting the brown brick box with its feeble and trumpery 
attempts at ornament, which characterises the style of building current 
at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century, 
because there is some style about it, and even some merit of design, if only 
negative. 
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Morris wrote these words in 1893. Has the general position 
improved since then? No; it has grown worse. Art and life are 
farther apart now than they were when Morris, summing up the 
causes, deplored the general lack of beauty, of decoration in the 
best sense of the word. A small part of the public has viewed 
the growing ugliness of life as an evil to be remedied if possible, 
but most people have accepted it as a custom. Millions of persons, 
who have appreciated the beauty of plants and flowers, have 
remained unaffected by hideous daily surroundings, just as they 
have acquired habits which have enabled them to do their work 
in the midst of noises which should irritate their moral and 
intellectual nerves. 


Such art as we have [said Morris] is not the work of the mass of craftsmen 
unconscious of any definite style, but producing beauty instinctively ; 
conscious rather of the desire to turn out a creditable piece of work than 
of any aim towards positive beauty. That is the essential motive power 
towards art in past ages; but our art is the work of a small minority 
composed of educated persons, fully conscious of their aim of producing 
beauty, and distinguished from the great body of workmen by the possession 
of that aim... . 


As for those movements in ever-changing ‘isms,’ some of 
which have opposed the old doctrine of Beauty, even they have 
had followers who have been exceedingly self-conscious and 
sectarian, reacting always, in ways of their own, against two 
different things: against Art as she used to be and against Life 
as fevered by industrial enterprise. 

‘Ismists’ and traditionalists have been as Montagues and 
Capulets, and therefore determined to draw attention to them- 
selves—not as public servants, of course, but—as very superior 
persons with a grievance, equally scornful towards all onlookers 
who have been either cold or critical towards their quarrels. 

From about 1880 to 1914 the ‘ ismists’ had on their side a 
preponderance of professional criticism, and many forms of British 
art which had been truly popular, like Wilkie’s humour and Frith’s 
Derby Day, were ridiculed, though they contained native traditions 
which could have been developed for the people’s benefit. 

The ‘isms’ have nothing originally British in their appeals for 
money. They came from the Continent, generally from France, 
as though art could be carried like a packing-case from country 
to country; and the ‘ism’ copied in one sectarian vogue was 
soon opposed and devoured by another. Yet their devotees were 
always confident that foreign ideas and methods had enabled them 
to endow British art with a new earth and a new heaven that 
would endure. 

Similar British comedies of errors have been frequent since 
Holbein’s day. Aésthetic aspirations in our country among the 
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educated have toyed with aberrations of mimicry, pilfering ideas 
and styles first from one foreign nation, then from another ; and 
many critics have been like Francis Grose, who went so far as to 
say that a connoisseur should condemn native British art. Yet 
cosmopolitanism has never grown, and cannot grow, from the 
core of any nation, as no two nations are alike in their tempera- 
ments and traditions, in their social needs and customs and 
spiritual aspirations. And Nature’s abhorrence of uniformity is 
opposed to cosmopolitan aims. At present, for example, in the 
United States and in British Dominions Nature is turning the 
English language into new and barrier-forming dialects ; just as 
British painters, after much slavish copying from Dutch sea- 
painting and familiar genre pictures, were obliged to adapt their 
pilfering to the taste of British buyers. Those who live to please, 
as old Garrick said, must please to live. 

But facts have no value when a craze for imitation is in vogue. 
Take the second Post-Impressionist Exhibition, so called. When 
it was opened at the Grafton Galleries in 1813 many writers in a 
hurry were enraptured with its cosmopolitanism. Most of the 
exhibitors were foreigners, mainly Frenchmen ; but ten or twelve 
Englishmen had humbled themselves into mimics, and Mr. Clive 
Bell had chosen a selection from their work, putting it side by side 
with the original foreign productions. Then, with ingenuous 
courage, unaided by humour, he had written for the catalogue a 
little article of idolatry. 

He was very much handicapped, of course. To enshrine the 
sedulous ape as a saint in art is a hard job, and Mr. Bell could not 
help seeing that his chosen mimics were only feeble echoes. How 
was he to recover from this evident fact? He told his readers 
that British art ‘for two centuries had been the laughing-stock 
of Europe,’ but that it might be rescued even by mimics of Post- 
Impressionism. After two centuries our country was offered a 
few painters who ‘ deserved as much respect and almost as much 
attention as superior French artists,’ because they had been 
governed in their work by ‘ passionate attempts to express pro- 
found emotions.’ This means that they had tried very hard 
indeed to be French, but had failed, inevitably. ‘ Their debt to 
the French is enormous,’ said Mr. Bell; ‘no person of under- 
standing,’ he added, ‘ will deny the superiority of the Frenchmen.’ 

If the Great War had not come, British reactions against 
imitations of foreign art fashions would have been in full swing 
before 1920. To-day they are gaining momentum; so now is 
the time to review the Disunity of British Life and British Art, 
and to offer ideas for debate. 

The position which we have to face, then, is this: as very 
little real British art has been produced for sixty years and more, 
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there has been a gradual and incessant ‘ slump’ in art patronage, 
apart from the commissioning of portraits. Portraitists have not 
fared badly, as a rule, because they have kept aloof from 
* da-da-ist ’ adventures, and have not acted as dictators towards 
their clients. As a rule they have understood that art has ever 
been a collaboration between its producers and those who have 
liked its productions. When this collaboration is absent, buyers 
decline to invest money in changing fashions of style which have 
nothing to do with their tastes and needs. They prefer old works 
of art with a tested reputation, and turn their homes gradually 
into little museums. 

And now Sir Joseph Duveen, in his letter to the Prime Minister, 
has invited us to consider the results in so far as they concern 
contemporary artists; but he has forgotten to point out that 
more than sixty years of foreign fashions in British art have 
caused the pitiable position which he has described with heartfelt 
emotion. I note, too, that Sir Joseph is imperfectly acquainted 
with the finance of British art in past periods, for there is nothing 
at all new in the present bad position. Far too much mimicry of 
foreign ideas and styles has caused the same effects over and over 
again. 

One very remarkable example will be found in the auto- 
biography of S. C. Hall, founder and editor of the old Art Journal. 
At the beginning of Victoria’s reign no real support was given to 
living British artists, because a purchasing craze for works of art 
from abroad was ardently in vogue. Spurious Old Masters were 
imported by the hundred—and sold. 

Gradually this nefarious trade was exposed and checked, and 
as men of business continued to grow rich in larger and larger 
numbers, and desired to have better homes, they began to buy 
really British pictures, paying more and more for them. A great 
many people who could not afford to invest money in water- 
colours and in oils purchased engravings after living artists, and 
by the 1870’s a truly marvellous trade in contemporary work was 
active, privately in studios, at public auctions and exhibitions, 
and among dealers. It was the heyday of support for our native 
artists. Indeed, prices were forced up far too high ; painters and 
sculptors became ashamed of their own caste, and, wishing to cut 
a big figure in society, built for themselves ambitious houses and 
neglected the great human drama in their own country. 

In France meantime, where artists kept their caste, the 
national character in art, aided by support from townships and 
the State, had expressed itself variously ; and French artists, 
hearing that England was an El Dorado, began to invade the 
British markets. Some of them came over and settled in England, 
like Renouard, Lantéri and Legros. Then artists of other nations 
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were attracted by British gold—Whistler, Sargent, Pennell, 
Herkomer, Alma-Tadema, for examples ; and soon another aberra- 
tion of mimicry took hold of British art students, who trooped 
across the Channel by dozens to transform their work with foreign 
ideas and methods—Belgian, French, German, Italian. The 
judgment of Paris particularly was consulted with rapt attention 
in one or other of her variable moods, some choosing Plein Air 
and Bastien-Lepage ; others the new authority of French Impres- 
sionism ; some the Barbizon school, and some others the academic 
protection of French traditions. 

Side by side with this apish imitation another thing became 
very active: it was the massacre of Victorian reputations by 
youthful British painters and critics. If Victorians were placed 
among the Old Masters at the winter show at our Royal Academy, 
writers in touch with Parisian fashions were horrified, forgetting 
that as soon as young artists began to slay their seniors they set 
an example which their own juniors would follow. In a few years 
they themselves would be dubbed obsolete, ‘ just cobwebbed back 
numbers,’ and collectors who had purchased their work would see 
its market value fall lower and lower. 

At present pleading letters are written to the Press that invite 
men of wealth to give up buying authentic work by Old Masters 
and to invest boldly in the changing tides of Art’s wayward 
fashions. But the follies of sixty years cannot be annulled by 
pleading letters. The continuity of art patronage has been 
destroyed by defying British life and taste, and the consequences 
will be very difficult to outlive. 

What is finance but a quicksand when its investments are 
discredited publicly ? Scores of Victorian collectors, after doing 
their best for contemporary artists, were attacked by changes of 
taste imported from abroad, and painters whose reputations a few 
years earlier looked secure were knocked over at auctions, alarming 
executors and harming whole families. 

Even now the iconoclasts are active. One writer, for instance, 
has turned upon J. S. Sargent with wrathful scorn instead of 
regretting that the Royal Academy acted indiscreetly by exhibit- 
ing 631 works by one great man. Too much of anything, how- 
ever good, provokes reaction. But to speak of Sargent as non- 
existent as an artist is to be in aim an assassin—a very foolish 
person. The word ‘ass’ being repeated twice in ‘ assassin,’ a 
little boy once said to me, ‘ A double s ass, a double s ass, ¢ m in, 
double ass in.’ 

Then as regards probable remedies. According to some states- 
men private art patronage is the real curative agent, but if this 
particular sort of encouragement were trustworthy and effective 
Sir Joseph Duveen would not have been inspired by circumstances 
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to write his letter. Under private art patronage we have drifted 
from good times into a repetition of exceedingly bad conditions. 

Further, a vast amount of public enterprise has been active in 
the teaching of art and craft, with the result that far and away 
too many young professional workers have been turned loose into 
failing markets, very often penniless. Surely this public enter- 
prise, if it is to be of real value in the nation’s life, needs judicious 
help from national purchasing. And to this suggestion I add 
another—namely, that the meaning of the word ‘art,’ in the 
great economy of the nation’s doings, has become too narrow, too 
sectarian, and too snobbish. 

Mr. Lethaby has defined art as the well doing of that which 
needs doing; for when a thing is very well made for a given 
purpose—whether a table, a chair, an aeroplane, or a motor car— 
it is true art of a particular sort or species, and certainly preferable 
to the routine of painting pictures at a venture for persons and 
rooms unknown, in obedience to a fashion imported from Paris. 
We have far and away too many professional painters, etchers, 
and draughtsmen. It is impossible for so many to sell enough 
yearly to earn a living. They serve no practical purpose at all in 
the country’s daily affairs ; not even that of jewellery, for jewellery 
has for its mainstay the rarity of its component parts, as well as 
the vanity of womanhood and wealth, whereas the value of most 
paintings fluctuates incessantly, and more and more, because of 
the vast numbers offered everywhere yearly to markets already 
glutted. 

A woman artist, writing to me about this big problem, says : 
‘ My friend Miss X. would not be able to keep herself for half a 
year on her paintings, yet she is a leader among woman painters.’ 
But it is not what artists say about one another that wins and 
keeps leadership for a span of years. An artist unaided by a 
private income must try to amuse ordinary minds—and yet be 
a true artist. Shakespeare set this example, and no doubt the 
rule of all rules in every art is to feel pleasure and to pass it on in 
work well done to the largest possible number of people. By 
what other means can life and art be held together as friends 
and colleagues ? 

A lecturer in the National Gallery, London, has related that 
the old Dutch painters are liked very much indeed by ordinary 
visitors, because they are so intimately human and homely ; they 
are the spiritual stepping-stones in the art of painting by which 
the inexpert may rise little by little into or towards the profound 
and aloof masters, Titian, Rembrandt, Michelangelo, Montegna, 
and a few others. And we find to-day that painters of our own 
country, who for sixty years and more have been scorned by 
zsthetic snobs, remain popular, like Mulready, Wilkie, and David 
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Cox. If young painters want to live by their brushes and 
colours they must accept lessons from such facts as these, and 
lose touch with the fussy idolatries which have been active around 
the Van Goghs and Gauquins, whose foreign mentalities are at 
odds with most British minds and feelings. 

And another lesson must be taken to heart if painting is to 
be once more of widespread use in general citizenship. It is this : 
that there is nothing inevitably noble, distinguished, or even 
creditably social, in the mere act of painting a canvas to be put 
in a gilt frame. A lawyer giving good advice, or a doctor giving 
his best attention to panel patients, or a workman who attends 
well to the drainage of a house, is inevitably, from day to day, a 
very useful servant to the public good, while many an artist is 
dependent on charity, for he paints on canvas and with colours 
got ‘ on long tick’ from ashopman. Yes; and asa rule he paints 
without common-sense, failing to keep an exact account of his 
cost of production in order that he may offer his work for sale 
at the lowest possible price. 

Most painters should regard their work as writers do articles 
and short stories, adapting their minds and prices to particular 
needs, and at all times doing their very best, so that they may 
rise gradually into a reputation by which higher payment is 
earned. To-day British journalists are the best in the world, and 
a great many of them became journalists because the hazards 
of writing books are more perilous by far than those that accom- 
pany regular work for newspapers and magazines. Is it not high 
time that painters also should put themselves in friendly contact 
with current life and its requirements ? 

To do so reasonably they should consider a practical question 
—what particular sorts of pictorial art are best fitted for the 
British climate and the light in British rooms? Take oil-painting, 
the art followed by thousands as a necessary routine. Yet it is 
not at all suitable for the light in ordinary rooms. It needs studio 
light if its productions are to be seen effectively. On the other 
hand, water-colours look well in any room, and even in dim light. 
And this applies also to woodcuts, etchings, mezzotints, line 
engravings, and drawings in chalk and pencil. 

Oil-painting would be a great public servant once again if our 
country had a large number of specially constructed halls which 
would be to present-day industries what the old London Com- 
panies were to skinners, leathersellers, fishmongers, and other 
leading trades. Seaboard counties need seaside and seamen’s 
halls; farming counties should have agricultural halls; and 
industrialism also requires radial centres for art and craft, such 
as colliers’ halls, spinners’ halls, and so forth—all of them not 
only built by local architects and workmen, but also decorated, 
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in the course of time, by the local women and men of genius whom 
our counties are privileged to rear now and then. 

And as regards public patronage, whenever this fructifying 
influence is mentioned in our country it is misunderstood. Most 
people fail to see that public museums and art galleries belong to 
public patronage, like free libraries and free art schools. So there 
is nothing in it at all new either in principle or in practice ; but 
in practice it has formed routines which have gone too far, and 
which need readjustment. For too much attention has been 
given to multiply the number of producers, painters, sculptors, 
etchers, etc., while the education of a buying appreciation—an 
appreciation of art and craft willing to be a patron, little or big— 
has been neglected. Even more, fair means of obtaining money 
for the protection of art workers have also been overpassed. 

Expired patents and copyrights could pay small royalties to 
the State ; so could public auctions when the work sold is not of 
our own time. And I advocate an export duty on private barter 
when very valuable old British work is sold to America, or to any 
other ‘country. 

The amusements tax is a step in the right direction, coming 
from a sound principle of citizenship ; but surely its results should 
be employed to benefit the fine arts, by uniting them more and 
more sympathetically to the people’s welfare ? 

Then, finally, there is the very important question: ‘Is it 
possible for the societies of artists in our country to put research 
and its experiments under helpful control?’ The most friendly 
discipline is endowment granted to researchers who are chosen 
very carefully, and who are not allowed to sell any results of 
their work till it is regarded by competent judges as good enough 
to be a new public influence. Only a few young men in any 
profession are fit to be discoverers; and much harm is done 
when new experiments are advertised too soon. 


WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 





TWO MORE OF OUR INVISIBLE HOSTS 


‘Do people study Carlyle as much as they used to?’ I asked a 
girl graduate. 

‘Probably not; partly because we refuse to be bludgeoned 
into admiration of all things German: still, he must always 
count.’ 

‘ Do as many people as ever come to see this house ? ’ I asked 
the enthusiastic and well-informed caretaker at No. 24, Cheyne 
Row. 

‘More than ever, even though we have had fewer Germans 
since the war. Last year was,our record; we had over 4200 
visitors.’ 

To reconcile these two statements one might suggest that 
fewer people struggle through Frederick the Great, and that more 
have learned to love the Carlyles and want to picture them in 
their own surroundings. 

In case anyone may not know exactly how to find the house I 
love, let him stand with his back to the river, about midway 
between Battersea Bridge and the Albert Suspension Bridge ; in 
front he will see a strip of garden and a statue of Carlyle. Let 
him cross the garden and the road beyond it and take the turning 
immediately in front of him. He will find himself in a street of 
pleasant houses, and will read on a tablet fixed on one of them : 
‘ This is Cheyne Row. 1708.’ A few yards further on is the house 
we wish to visit; its present number is 24, for the Row has 
grown since Carlyle’s day ; but the No. 5 can still be seen on the 
door, in dim gold paint, lightly scored through. The house is open 
to the public: the usual price of admission is one shilling; on 
Saturdays it is sixpence. 

Before we ring the bell, look at the front door. I like front 
doors—they have character. This one is delightfully panelled 
outside, and inside it is protected by a most stout and honest 
chain, warranted to give trouble to burglars. The door is opened, 
and we enter the house in the ‘ genteel neighbourhood ’—the 
house ‘eminent, antique, wainscotted to the very ceiling.’ A 
whimsical memory seized me on the occasion of my last visit ; it 
was of the reception given here to one of the most charming of all 
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Carlyle’s distinguished visitors—I mean William Allingham. It 
is recorded in his diary. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 16, 1867. 
Cheyne Walk. Call at Carlyle’s. When the door opens see him in the 
passage: he says in an angry voice, ‘Go away, sir! I can do nothing 
with you.’ I go away, with reflections many and black. What can it 
mean ? 


It meant nothing at all, as the next entry shows. 
Oct. 17. 
Very kind letter from Carlyle—did not know me the day I called. 
‘ Must blame my poor old eyes.’ 


Or blame the fact that, alas, Mrs. Carlyle was no longer there to 
soothe her lord and amuse his guests, as in the day of autumn 
1862, when the same visitor called at Cheyne Row wearing a new 
hat of a shape which his hostess found amusing and immediately 
tried on. 

Since no one bids us go away, let us go into the double dining- 
room on the ground floor and rejoice to find in it several pieces 
of furniture which belonged to its illustrious tenants; many of 
these have been presented by members of the family, and many 
by personal friends. This was their dining-table, for instance, and 
theirs was this very long black-covered uncomfortable-looking 
sofa ; this fire-screen has also returned home, and the fender and 
fire-irons. One of the first things to catch the eye is the photo- 
graph of Tait’s picture An Interior at Chelsea, which shows us the 
room as it was in 1857, and shows us our host in his dressing-gown, 
pipe in hand, and Mrs. Carlyle sitting by the fire, evidently deep 
in thought. We owe a lot to Tait’s picture. To-day the panelled 
walls are painted an unlovely buff or doubtful cream, but the 
photograph shows that the room was papered. To describe the 
sketches and portraits on the walls would be to write a catalogue ; 
but let us not miss the etching of Mrs. Allingham’s portrait of 
Carlyle in his Garden. 

The double doors between the dining-rooms are open, as they 
were then, and in the back room—a pleasant place with a window 
looking on to the garden—are many treasures. Here is a book- 
case designed by and made for Carlyle containing some of his 
books, and, in a case, a horseshoe with ‘ screw cogs for frost,’ 
invented by him in 1834, and an article in his writing describing 
his invention for roughing horses in frosty weather. My last visit 
was paid just after London’s mid-January snowstorm, when my 
heart had been saddened by the sight of the struggles and terror 
of horses drawing heavy loads over snow-strewn streets, and I 
wished they had all been provided with the ‘ screw cogs.’ In the 
same case are some of the churchwarden pipes which Carlyle 
contrived to smoke up the chimney ; it is said that he only used a 
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pipe one day, and then at night put it out on his doorstep for 
anyone to take who would—a highly characteristic action. 

More interesting than horseshoe or pipe is a little basket which 
once belonged to Mrs. Carlyle. Does anyone remember to-day the 
ritual of the key-basket ? The keys used to be solemnly presented 
to the mistress of the house in the evening as an outward and 
visible token that all was well and safely locked up; she put 
them into her key-basket, and took them to her own room when 
she went to bed. I can still see the key-basket being taken by 
my mother to her room in our old house in the country. It was 
a perfectly useless precaution, of course ; for I remember one set 
of dishonest servants who presented the keys dutifully, but did 
not inconvenience themselves in the least by doing so, as they 
had duplicates of all they desired, including the key of the wine- 
cellar. 

The key-basket turned my thoughts to the old disputed 
question, ‘ Were the Carlyles happy together or not ?’ Certainly 
Mrs. Carlyle would have liked a little more money for house- 
keeping when their more prosperous days came, and equally 
certainly she did not always get it at the first time of asking. But 
it is scarcely possible for women to-day to realise what they owe 
to the Married Women’s Property Act. In Mrs. Carlyle’s time the 
idea that a woman had the right to her own income would have 
been black heresy. I remember discovering in an old magazine 
an impassioned protest against the Act when it was first discussed. 
The author pointed out that most women were good, and that all 
good women loved their children before all other things. Then 
he drew a pathetic picture of a married couple with one child, 
who had decided to part for ever, and dwelt on the difficulty of 
dealing with this one child after the manner of King Solomon. 
Therefore, since it was impossible to give the mother what she 
wanted most, it would be mere mockery to offer her lands, houses, 
or money. 

Mrs. Carlyle’s famous ‘ budget ’ letter remains to prove that 
she was not defenceless or downtrodden. She could refer to ‘ our 
last money row’ and insist that her own dress allowance should 
be cut down from 25/. to 15/., that she should be given no birthday 
present, and that the money saved should go towards house- 
keeping ; but I do wish she could have been looking over her 
husband’s shoulder when he entered in his journal : 


Feb. 9, 1848. 
Income from Craigenputtock 150/. a year. My wife is the best of 
housewives ; noble, too, in reference to the property which is hers, which 
she has never once in the most distant way seemed to know to be hers. 
Be this noted and remembered : my thrifty little lady—every inch a lady. 
Ah me. 
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Behind the back dining-room is the one described by Carlyle 
as ‘a china-closet large enough to hold crockery for the whole 
street’; it was probably a powdering-room. 

We mount the shallow stairs, noticing their massive balustrade 
and twisted rails, and reach the drawing-room. Here is another 
big bookcase containing some of our host’s books : the glass doors 
have been added, for naturally when he wanted a book he wanted 
it at once, and would not have brooked the delay which would be 
caused by opening a glass door. The first volume to catch the 
eye is a large Peerage. I wonder why he wanted that. Carlyle’s 
bookplate is a puzzle to me. That he should have used one is 
natural enough ; but why must it have taken the form of a crest— 
two dragons’ heads addorsée, vert—and the motto ‘ Humilitate ’ ? 
I believe that crest and motto belong to the family of Carlisle, 
descendants of a burgess of Annan who died in the seventeenth 
century, but I do not know if our host ever established a con- 
nexion with them. Certainly in 1842 he was meditating on the 
illustrious family of Carlyle, and counting it virtue in them to 
show a great fondness for the name Thomas, but I think he once 
said that he could not trace his own descent further back than his 
grandfather. 

In spite of the presence of his books, and in spite of the fact 
that The French Revolution was written here, the room still speaks 
more of Mrs. Carlyle than of her husband. There are many 
portraits of the lady, including a copy of the charming miniature 
of Jane Baillie Welsh, at. 25, by K. Macleay. It is essentially a 
lady’s room—a somewhat unreasonable lady, perhaps, one who 
had her drawing-room enlarged at the expense of her bedroom, 
and then wondered why the latter was too small for her liking. 
Not that the bedroom is particularly small; it can house easily 
enough the famous red bed, a four-poster in elm, and other 
necessary furniture ; besides, the powdering-closet, which opens 
out of it, is big enough to serve as a dressing-room. There is a 
feeling of rest about this bedroom, or so one fancies, a suggestion 
of ‘ port after stormy seas ’—may be because one’s thoughts turn 
naturally to the quiet form which was laid on that red bed on 
April 21, 1866. 

Let us go up the next flight of stairs—they are still easy and 
ornamental. In front of us is the spare-room in which Emerson 
once slept ; this is not open to visitors, as it is used by the care- 
takers. On the right are Carlyle’s own bedroom and dressing- 
room. His bed, with curtains, is still in position, and his sofa, 
and a nice chest of drawers whereof the drawers slide in and out 
at the touch of a finger-tip; one wonders what he would have 
made of modern furniture of ill-seasoned wood. A _ bonfire, 
probably. On the wall hang some most helpful pencil sketches 
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by Mrs. Allingham, which show the exact position of furniture and 
pictures in our host’s time. In the dressing-room is his little bath 
tub. 

‘ Was he a very small man ? ’ asked someone. 

‘ Five feet eleven inches.’ 

‘Oh!’ was the answer. 

One of his walking-sticks hangs on the wall, and one of his 
dressing-gowns lies on the sofa, and here are preserved plaster 
casts of his hands and his death-mask. A puzzling relic is a pane 
of glass taken from the room in which he lodged in Edinburgh in 
1823, on which he scratched the following lines from The Queen’s 
Marie, with a trifling addition of his own : 


Little did my mother think 
That day she cradled me, 
What lands I was to travel in 
Or what death I should die. 
Oh Foolish Thee. 


I fancy this room has less rest in it than the one below in which 
Mrs. Carlyle slept ; perhaps some of the irritation caused by the 
crowing of those demon cocks lingers in it still. 

One more flight of stairs, and we reach the ‘ sound-proof ’ 
room. It is a little difficult to describe it: the general effect is of 
a room built within a room, leaving a sort of garret space on each 
side ; in this space are the windows, but doors face them from the 
inner sanctuary, which allow air to be admitted ; the whole is lit 
by a skylight. The room covers the entire area of the house and 
was a costly business, the bill running to 170/.; but it was not 
satisfactory—it was too hot or too cold—and the demon cocks 
managed by some infernal wile to waft their cries through the 
skylight. 

Quantities of books and letters are kept in this attic study, 
and, under glass, is one of the most touching and inspiring relics 
to be found in the whole house ; it is a torn fragment of Carlyle’s 
first version of the first part of The French Revolution, all that 
was left of the manuscript entrusted to Mill, and burnt as rubbish 
by a housemaid. Probably most of us would rather have faced 
a firing party than have called, as Mill did, to confess the tragic 
story. No heart can fail to be full of passionate pity for the 
author; but pity is not the main impression that abides. It 
might have been, had not Carlyle been a hero as well as a genius. 
There are few braver stories in the world of letters than the one 
which tells us how the wearied, worried man faced the loss of the 
result of many long months of toil, and turned to and rewrote his 
first volume ; and did ever Christian charity shine more clearly 
than in his remark on the fatal day: ‘ Well, Mill, poor fellow, is 
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terribly cut up; we must endeavour to hide from him how very 
serious the business is to us’ ? 

I suppose The French Revolution is more read to-day than any 
of Carlyle’s books. Perhaps it is because the subject remains 
eternally fascinating. Even young people seem to be able to 
tackle it, though they shun Cromwell and declare that Sartor 
Resartus is written in German. 

The love of all things German is very evident in this attic 
study. One wall is almost covered with portraits of Frederick 
the Great and other Prussians, and in a glass case are the insignia 
of the Prussian Order of the White Falcon and the Order of Merit. 
It was comforting to remember, however, that when he went to 
Germany he discovered that all Germans were not wise. It was 
strange to remember his enthusiasm over the Franco-Prussian 
War. 


No war so wonderful did I ever read of, and the results of it I reckon 
to be salutary, grand and hopeful. Germany from of old has been the 
peaceablest, most pious, and in the end most valiant of nations. Germany 
ought to be President of Europe. 

She tried to oblige him in 1914. 

Let us go down to the basement kitchen, where Carlyle and 
Tennyson often sat and smoked: Tennyson, whom Carlyle pitied 
because he wrote poetry; Tennyson, whom a modern friend of 
mine, who describes herself as ‘ alive to the dynamic challenge of 
vortex poetry ’—whatever that may mean—defines as ‘ The 
Victorian who wrote The Queen of the May.’ 

It is a friendly room, and light, although the windows are 
half underground. The fine old grate is worth looking at ; and 
there are other Carlyle relics here, including part of their dinner- 
service. [For the information of those who already know the 
house I must state, with regret, that ‘ George,’ the cat in posses- 
sion, is beginning to feel the weight of his thirteen years. He 
can still shake hands languidly, but has lost all interest in cricket. 
Personally I believe that his main trouble is the intrusion on his 
own wall of a cat called ‘ Jimmy,’ who appears, as far as he can 
discover, to have no literary distinction whatever. ] 

Before we leave Cheyne Row we must visit the garden which 
Carlyle loved and derided ; it is reached by a door on the ground 
floor. Not much more than a strip—a little space of pavement, 
crazy, but not too insane—and beyond that a patch of grass, a 
pear tree and a plane tree, and at the end a wall of narrow Tudor 
bricks. The more modern walls are covered with ivy which 
Carlyle planted: the gooseberry bushes he also planted have 
vanished, I fear, and we know that his sweet-brier died young. 
Nero’s grave is under the Tudor wall. It must be a very pleasant 
place in summer; it was even pleasant when I saw it last, on 
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one of the days in which one snowdrop bulb murmurs to another, 
‘ A quarter to February, my dear ; shall we get up?’ 

We walk back to the house over the pavement, which offended 
Carlyle so deeply in a past day that he decided to ‘ take water and 
a scrub-brush, and swab into some degree of tolerability those 
greasy, clammy flags in the back area. Decidedly hard work for 
three-quarters of an hour.’ Shall we take leave of our host here, 
or shall we follow him to the front door and hear the hoof-falls of 
Citoyenne coming down the street, and watch him set forth on 
a ride which we will hope will do him good and make him forget 
the cocks and other demons? In any case, as a lover of London, 
I must thank him for his curious testimonial to no mean city : 


The proportion of scoundrels in London is great; but likewise there 
is a proportion of better people than you can easily find in the great world. 


Scots in exile, no doubt ! 


It is a far cry from beautiful Chelsea to Somers Town, and 
great is the difference between the Sage and the small boy of 
twelve who must be our next invisible host. Yet there is a thread 
of connexion between them, for Carlyle knew, and liked, Charles 
Dickens in the latter’s grown-up days, and even visited him, 
though not in Somers Town. 

We are bound for No. 13, Johnson Street. There are pathetic 
legends afloat of pious Americans who have searched diligently 
in tears and taxis for this house and have failed to find it, though 
it was within easy reach. Let the pilgrim walk down Southampton 
Row with his face unto the north, go through Russell Square and 
Woburn Place, until he reaches St. Pancras Church ; let him cross 
the Euston Road and take the street immediately in front of him 
—Seymour Street. He will not have gone very far before he will 
see on his right hand a church with a square tower—St. Mary’s. 
The boy we are visiting knew this church ; it was called a chapel 
in his time, but I fancy that to-day he would recognise the outside 
only. When his biographer, Forster, tried to draw out some 
recollections of Dickens’ boyhood from his former schoolfellows 
at ‘ Wellington Academy ’ one of them was able to recall : 


We attended the morning service at Seymour Street Chapel. I am sorry 
to say Master Dickens did not attend in the slightest degree, but incited 
me to laughter by declaring his dinner was ready, and the potatoes would 
be spoiled ; it was lucky we were not ejected. 


A few yards beyond the church, also on the right-hand side, 
is Johnson Street. Perhaps some of the Americans who sought 
it really found it, but hesitated to walk down such a slum. I feel 
quite ashamed that they should have seen it, although I hasten 


to add that no one need be afraid to venture into it. Presumably 
Vor, XCIX—No. 591 3F 
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the authorities have marked down part of the area for destruction 
and rebuilding, for the houses near the Seymour Street end are 
in the last stages of dirt and decay, although, judging from the 
number of women and children to be seen, most of them must be 
inhabited. Probably the difficulty is to know where to put the 
population whilst their ‘homes’ are being rebuilt. I am used to 
slums, and know Bethnal Green and Shoreditch ; but it would 
be difficult to beat part of Johnson Street. 

No. 13 is another story altogether. Here is a house saved, 
cleaned, tidied up, made firm, whole and self-respecting, for it is 
in the hands of the trustees of the David Copperfield Library. 
The trustees must have had a job to cleanse and save it, for not 
so very long ago four families existed in it. On the wall is a tablet 
saying ‘ Charles Dickens lived here in his boyhood.’ Naturally 
anyone who tries to do anything for the poor of London, especially 
the children, seeks to capture Mr. Pett Ridge, so it is not sur- 
prising to find that he is the hon. treasurer of the library. He is 
also responsible for the statement that Charles Dickens lived here 
from 1824 to 1829. It is stated in Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens 
that after the family left the Marshalsea they lodged for a while 
in Little College Street, and then occupied a small house in Somers 
Town. This was 13, Johnson Street. 

There is always a little difficulty in fixing exact dates in 
Dickens’ early life ; we know his own unwillingness to recall some 
heartrending experiences, but it is possible that during the early 
part of his family’s occupation of this house he was still working 
at the blacking factory, which had been moved to Chandos Street, 
Covent Garden. There is a passage in Forster’s Life which seems 
to imply this : 

We worked at Chandos Street, for the light’s sake, near the second 
window as you come from Bedford Street. We were so brisk that people 
used to stop and look in. I saw my father one day, and wondered how he 
could bear it. Dinner was generally at the warehouse. Sometimes I 
brought it from home. I see myself coming across Russell Square from 
Somers Town one morning with some cold hotch-potch in a small basin 
tied up in a handkerchief. 

It was a sore and weary heart that the boy of twelve carried 
back to Somers Town, sore with a sense of an almost intolerable 
wrong, full of resentment against the thoughtlessness, or worse, 
which had shut the gate of education in his face, and the cruel 
fate which had robbed him of his beloved books. Is there a sadder 
sentence than the one in which he summed up to Forster what 
his boyhood had been in the bad years ? 


No advice, no counsel, no encouragement, no consolation, no support 
from anyone that I can call to mind, so help me God. 


I think this sentence must have sunk very deeply into the heart 
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of the founders of the David Copperfield Library and made 
them vow that, for the love of God and in memory of Charles 
Dickens, they would do their utmost to ensure that no other child 
of Somers Town should be able to repeat those words. 

A ring of the bell brings a caretaker, who is obviously keenly 
interested in his charge, and likes showing the library to anyone 
who cares about Dickens, and cares, too, about children. It is a 
small house, truly, three floors of two rooms each, and a little back 
yard. The front room on the ground floor, spotlessly clean, 
washed a cheerful tone, and showing across its ceiling a beam of 
clean dark wood, is devoted to the little girls who come here to 
read and play under the loving care of a lady superintendent. 
Some of the little visitors are so small that they would be un- 
comfortable in chairs made for grown-ups, so for them have been 
provided little solid-looking low chairs in dark wood and a table 
comfortably within their reach. 

‘ Yes,’ said the caretaker thoughtfully. ‘ The chairs have to 
be solid and wide, you know ; the children fill them.’ 

I had noticed that fact. The children I had seen in the 
neighbourhood may not have been clean, but they all looked very 
well fed. Possibly their parents would spend more money on 
rent if they could get more rooms, but since they cannot, they 
put the money into food. There are many books in this room, 
chosen for those of tender years. And the children, who may 
attend from 5 p.m. until 8 p.m., are taught early to respect books ; 
they have to wash their hands and don overalls before they may 
slake their literary thirst. It is not all reading—for the tiny ones ; 
the lady superintendent has a knack of knowing when they are 
tired of books, and can help them to play games or tell them a 
story. 

‘Tet us go upstairs. The staircase is narrow, and the rail is slight 
and mean. But we remember the boyish hand that must have 
rested on that rail ; and the stairs, now protected by oak treads, 
once echoed to the footfalls of Charles Dickens. Above we find 
ourselves in a double room, very cheerful, containing quantities 
of books in shelves around the wall and in cases, and also some 
delightful original pictures, sketches given by well-known artists. 
I did not find Roderick Random or Peregrine Pickle, but I saw 
rows and rows of books of adventure which David would have 
loved. Here the boys of the neighbourhood can sit and browse 
and let the books help to waken in them that supreme gift of 
imagination without which we are dead whilst we live. I thought 
of the old story of the excuse of a woman frequently charged with 
being drunk ; it was that six pennyworthy of gin was the shortest 
cut she knew out of Whitechapel. The fare by that route must 
be more expensive now. But here in this library is a quick, safe 
3F2 
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and cheap cut out of Somers Town—for the boy who can read. 
Here for him waits the galloping horse, and the knightly errand, 
the deck of a white-winged ship, and the undiscovered isle. This 
is the way by which he may meet heroes and fight under great 
captains, adventuring his life manfully ; this way to palm-laden 
coast and desert sands, and to the gardens of the Lord ; by this 
path shall he see lions and pythons, Red Indians and humming- 
birds. The fare is the power to read ; the books are at his hand. 

I asked the caretaker if there were a great demand for Dickens’ 
books ; he said there was not, except in the case of an occasional 
boy who might come from a secondary school. That the library 
is appreciated is evident from the fact that the weekly attendance 
averages 200. I was told that there were over 1000 books in the 
house, a statement which justifies Mr. Bateman’s most clever 
sketch of a new kind of Oliver Twist—a small boy with a vast 
head, who has read all the books in the library and asks for more. 
I loved the inscription over the mantelpiece which describes the 
library as ‘ a place where you may read books, and perhaps learn 
to write them.’ Of great interest is a framed copy of the epilogue 
written by Mr. Alfred Noyes for the revival in 1921 of Not So 
Bad As We Seem, a performance given at Devonshire House for 
the benefit of the fund which started this library. 

Above are two more rooms, not open to the public ; in one of 
them the boy we love must have slept and dreamed dreams. On 
the way downstairs let us pause for an instant and look out of the 
back window. We see nothing but a wilderness of brick and 
mortar ; but I am glad to think that when Charles looked out he 
could see green fields stretching out to Highgate. At the end of 
the little yard is a bit of the wall which bounded the Duke of 
Bedford’s London estate; a tablet with ‘ D. of B.’ is visible. 

A visit to 13, Johnson Street should be made by everyone who 
reads Dickens, and by everyone who likes to think that loving- 
kindness can turn what was once the scene of boyish pain and 
misery into a reading place and a playing place. If there be 
knowledge and remembrance in the world which holds that boy 
of twelve—mysteriously one with the best-loved English author 
of his day—there must be also rejoicing that No. 13 is now no 
prison for an unhappy child, but a centre of happiness for some of 
‘ these little ones.’ 

SYDNEY K. PHELPS. 











THE DINNER HOUR: ROUND THE CLOCK 


THE dinner hour has worked its way right round the clock. 
To-day the last word in fashionable dining is nine o’clock in the 
evening ; to our Norman forefathers nine o’clock in the morning 
was the hour they thought most fitting for the principal meal of 
the day. 

Lever a cinq, diner a neuf, 


Souper a cing, coucher a neuf, 
Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf, 


says a rhyme of those early days, and it is a most curious fact that 
in the nine centuries that separate these two dates the dinner hour 
has made a slow but steady progress onwards through all the hours 
of the day. Like the sun’s unvarying course from east to west, 
like the ‘ westward and westward ever’ of migration, so the 
dinner hour, as if impelled by some mysterious force, has ever 
tended to become later and later. There seems to be an inherent, 
though almost unrealised, instinct in social man that to dine a 
little later than the generality of his fellows is a sign of social 
superiority, and it is the pressure of this instinct that has doubtless 
led to this onward movement of the dinner hour. A. couple of 
centuries ago Fielding, in the old Tatler, gave expression to this 
feeling in a letter to Sir Robert Walpole when he wrote : 


The family that dines the latest 
Is in our street esteemed the greatest. 


Individuals may deplore the tendency, writers may use their 
bitterest invective against it, but the ‘ dice are loaded,’ and side 
by side with the social advancement of a nation goes inevitably 
the advancement of the hour of dining. 

Of course, nine o’clock in the morning seems to us distinctly 
early for one’s dinner, but, if the etymology usually (but not 
always) accepted for the word ‘ dinner ’ is correct, our forefathers 
had right on their side. ‘ Dinner,’ say some authorities, is a word 
derived, through the French, from the medieval Latin ‘ disnare,’ 
which in its turn is taken from ‘ disjejunare ’—to break one’s fast— 
and is equivalent to the word ‘ déjeuner.’ So that originally 
dinner was the first meal in the day. 
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But nine o'clock, though it continued for long the usual hour 
in France, soon gave place to ten o’clock here in England, and for 
a couple of centuries that remained the Court’s hour of dining. 
In the halls of the nobles the whole household sat down together, 
and the meal was a very heavy one. Though nominally of three 
courses, each course probably consisted of as many as five dishes 
served with rich sauces and spices. Early in the fourteenth 
century, when the handsome but weak and frivolous Edward II. 
and his unfaithful spouse Isabella came to reign in England, we 
find the dinner hour placed at eleven at the Court and among the 
nobility in its immediate surroundings. But the ten o’clock hour 
persisted in the remoter parts of the country, and even at Court 
for the young pages and wards. Thus the rules laid down in the 
Northumberland Home Book to regulate the household of the 
Percys in their far northern home give ten as the dinner hour right 
up to the beginning of the sixteenth century. Even a trifle later 
than that we find in a treatise written by one Hewe Rodes of the 
King’s Chappell, master of the young people at Court, that for 
them ‘ Dynner and Supper in the Hall were to be kept at Howres 
Certaine ’—namely, ‘ The first dynner on eating dayes to begin 
at tenn of the clock or somewhat afore, and the first supper at 
foure of the clock on worke dayes; and on holy dayes the first 
dynner to begin after the King be gone to the chappel to his 
divine service and likewise at Souper.’ The dinner hour for the 
King and his courtiers was at eleven o’clock, as Hewe Rodes goes 
on to point out : ‘ And at such times at the King’s hall the service 
for dynner, as well in the King and Queen’s chamber, as in all other 
places of the house where any allowance of meate had to be 
observed . . . dynner at eleven of the clock before noone, or 
neare thereupon and for supper at six of the clock at afternoon.’ 

Over and over again in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the dinner hour is given as eleven o’clock. Thus Froissart, who 
described life in the latter part of the fourteenth century, so gives 
it, while in the picture that has come down to us of the household 
arrangements of that sorely tried woman, Cecily, Duchess of 
York, granddaughter of John of Gaunt and mother of Edward IV., 
we find ‘ upon eatynge days at dynner by eleven of the clocke.’ 
Perhaps no other woman has had to face so grievous a succession 
of tragedies in her immediate family, and it was well that she 
could find consolation in her religious duties, for the chronicle 
further tells us: ‘ She used to rise at seven of the clocke and hath 
ready the chapleyne to say with her mattins of the day, and 
mattins of Our Lady, and when she is full readye she hath a lowe 
masse from thence to dynner during the time whereof she hath a 
lecture of holy matter. After dynner giveth audience for one 
hour.’ 
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It was only to be expected that when that gay and fashionable 
prince Henry VIII. came to reign that the dinner hour, which had 
been stable for two centuries, should take another step forward, 
and soon noon became the Court’s dining hour and also that of 
the nobility in attendance. Sir Thomas More dined at noon in 
his pleasant, secluded Chelsea home, for example, and naturally 
this eventually resulted in Queen Elizabeth’s time in a later 
dinner hour for the ‘ well-bred youths’ about the Court—the 
pages and wards of the Queen. So when Sir Francis Bacon, father 
of the great Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam), relinquished in 
1561 his very lucrative post of Attorney of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries and left directions to his successor as to the bringing up 
in virtue and learning of ‘ the Queenes Majesties Wardes,’ he laid 
it down that they should rise at six and go to divine service and 
then have Latin till eleven, when they were to dine. From twelve 
to two they studied music, from two to three they were with their 
French master, from three to five they had Latinagain. Then came 
evening prayer and supper, followed by pastimes till eight. Some 
music and bed at nine completed their strenuous day—truly the 
Queen’s Wards had their noses kept to the grindstone. It will be 
noticed that nothing was said about any breakfast for them. 

Indeed, one of the marked features of those days was the 
burden laid on the young. The hours of study demanded of them 
seem to us to-day most exacting, the discipline of both tutors and 
parents most severe. At the universities the hours were even 
earlier than at the Court. Thomas Lever, preaching in St. Paul’s 
in 1550, draws, no doubt from his own experience, a picture of 
undergraduate life. From five to six, he said, the students had 
to attend common prayer; from six to ten they had study or 
lectures. (Again no breakfast is suggested, though five hours’ 
work on an empty stomach seems a stiff proposition!) At ten 
they had dinner, most being content with a penny piece of beef 
amongst four, ‘ having a few potage made of the broth of the same 
beef, with salt and oatmealand nothing else.’ Teaching or learning 
followed till five in the evening, when they had supper—‘ not 
much better than their dinner.’ Study again till nine or ten, 
when, there being no fires, they had, in cold weather, to run up 
and down ‘ to get a heat in their feet’ before they went to bed. 
One hopes (and believes), knowing that the nature of youth is 
ever the same, that they managed to snatch surreptitiously some 
measure of amusement during the day. But, anyway, the con- 
trast between Tudor student life and the sybarite existence of 
many twentieth-century undergraduates is sufficiently marked. 

However, all the world was not strenuous even in those days, 
and there were idlers as foolish or worse than those of our time, 
as is shown by this Elizabethan epigram on a slacker : 
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First he doth rise at ten ; and at eleven 

He goes to Gyls where he doth eat till one ; 
Then sees a play till six, and sups at seven ; 
And after supper straight to bed is gone; 
And there till next day he doth remain, 
And then he dines, and sees a Comedy, 
And then he sups, and goes to bed again : 
Thus round he runs without variety. 


(Gyls was a restaurant or ‘ ordinary,’ probably near St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, where in those days a really good dinner could be got 
for a shilling and a ‘ lawyer’s dinner ’ for threepence.) 

Even when the seventeenth century came in we find eleven 
o'clock still lingering as a middle-class dining hour in the provinces. 
Thus in 1620 Dr. Tobias Venner, a well-known medical man of 
Tunbridge Wells, whose book Via Recta had a considerable vogue, 
expressly says, ‘ Our usual time for dinner is about eleven of the 
clock.’ But towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign noon more or 
less established itself : 

The capon burns, the pig falls from the spit, 


The clock hath strucken twelve upon the bell, 
(Comedy of Errors.) 


and became the recognised hour of the generality of people, and 
it still persists as such among the labouring country folk of to-day. 
The Court, however, in times of exceptional splendour had even 
advanced its hour to two o’clock (as has already been pointed out, 
to wait a little longer for one’s chief meal is ever a sign of grandeur 
and superiority). For instance, when the Earl of Leicester 
entertained the Queen for seventeen days with such unparalleled 
lavishness at Kenilworth (we are told he ‘ exerted his whole 
magnificence in a manner so splendid as to claim a remembrance 
in the annals of our country ’) the banquet hour was two o'clock. 
It seems from the chronicler to have been one unending banquet, 
for it was arranged that the clock hands stood still, always 
pointing at two o'clock. But this hour was quite exceptional at 
that time. 

Sumptuous, indeed, the Earl’s banqueting must have been to 
have called for remark, for dinners were dinners in those days. 
Even on ordinary occasions the fare surpassed anything we con- 
ceive necessary to-day. For instance, in Gervase Markham’s 
English Housewife, written about this time (though published 
somewhat later), directions are given both for a great feast and 
for ‘a more humble feast, or an ordinary proportion which any 
good man may keep in his family for the entertainment of his true 
and worthy friend.’ For the humble feast it is laid down that 
there should be at least ‘ sixteen dishes of meat that are of sub- 
stance, and not empty or for show.’ And to the sixteen main 
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dishes were to be added such unconsidered trifles as ‘ scallets, 
fricase, quelque chose, so that the full service would be thirty- 
two dishes.’ 

Pepys’ Diary, written in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
always speaks of dinner as being at noon, whether he and his wife 
dined alone at home: ‘ Lord’s Day, May 20/1666. At noon dined 
mighty nobly, ourselves alone’; or had grand company: ‘ At 
noon found the Bishop of London come to dine with us’ ; or were 
invited out in high places: ‘ At noon to dinner, all of us by 
invitation to Sir W. Pen and much company.’ He frequently 
dined with Sir William, but he usually confided to his Diary 
on these occasions how bad the dinner was. ‘A mean dinner 
and in a mean manner,’ he says on one occasion; ‘A sorry 
dinner, not anything handsome or clean but some silver plates 
they borrowed of me,’ is his summing up of the festivity provided 
in lieu of a wedding dinner for Sir William’s daughter. On still 
another occasion Sir William provided nothing but pigeon pies, 
which, wrote Pepys indignantly, ‘ was such a thing for him to 
invite all the company to that I was ashamed.’ And we feel, too, 
it was indeed a falling off from the ‘ good man’s feast for his 
worthy friend’ of a century earlier. There is something very 
human and intimate about these dinner comments in Pepys’ 
Diary, and one day there is just a single curt entry: ‘ Home and 
being washing day dined upon cold meat.’ Comment was to him 
then, and still is to us on similar occasions, needless. 

The Court, however, was now dining at one, that custom 
having been settled by no less solemn a person than Oliver 
Cromwell, and this time, perhaps the most convenient and the one 
affording the best division of working hours, has remained to this 
day the common dinner hour of English workers. It was the 
fashionable hour up to the end of the seventeenth century. Of 
course, in the provinces the noon hour was still kept, but it was, 
from a society point of view, becoming suspect as old-fashioned 
and démodé. Pope, who was writing at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, makes this quite plain in his amusing rhymed 
epistle to his dear friend Mrs. Blount on her leaving town for the 
country : 


She went to plain work and to purling brooks, 
Old fashioned halls, dull aunts and croaking rooks, 


To pass her time twixt reading and bohea, 
To muse and spill her solitary tea, 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the spoon, 
Count the slow clock and dine exact at noon. 


In Queen Anne’s reign to be really ‘ modish’ one had to dine 
at two; but not for long did this hour remain fashionable—in fact, 
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the eighteenth century was remarkable for a regular slide in the 
dinner hour. The slow and regular procession which had 
characterised its movement during the previous six centuries now 
became a run, a hustle, as to who should dine latest, and again and 
again do we find startled expostulations, lamentations and even 
gasps of horror, at the new-fangled hours that society was keeping. 
There were, too, anxious surmises as to what would happen next ! 
Even at the very beginning of the century this tendency made 
itself felt, for Steele wrote in 1710: ‘ The landmarks of our fathers 
are removed and planted further up in the day . . . in my own 
memory the dinner hour has crept by degrees from twelve o’clock 
to three. Where it will fix nobody knows.’ Addison himself at 
this time dined at two, but he depicts (1711) his ultra-fashionable 
lady, Clarinda, as dining from three to four daily ; and ‘ Miss 
Kitty called upon me to go to the Opera before I was risen from 
the table,’ she writes in her diary on one occasion. Pope hated 
society hours, and it is very characteristic of him that when 
Lady Suffolk invited him to dine with her at four, he made a 
tart reply that if her ladyship wanted to keep such unreason- 
able hours he, at any rate, would not favour her table with 
his presence. 

But there is ‘no putting the clock back,’ and there was no 
staying the onward march of the dinner hour as far as the metro- 
polis and its environs were concerned, and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century four was the established hour. The Court 
dined at four, so society, of course, dined at four too; and even 
Machlin, the actor, when he left the stage in 1754 to make his 
fortune in running a tavern and coffee-house in Covent Garden, 
had the ‘ ordinary ’ at four—or rather, at four o’clock to the stroke 
the big tavern bell began to ring and rang for five minutes. Ten 
minutes later dinner was served and the door shut, and no late 
comers were allowed entrance. The dinner was largely attended, 
we are told, by wits, authors, players (among whom was Foote), 
templars and lounging men of the town, and considerable ceremony 
and decorum attended it. Machlin obviously felt what Emerson, 
a century later, put into words, that ‘ In an aristocratic country 
like England, not the Trial by Jury, but the dinner, is the capital 
institution.’ 

Naturally, as we have found over and over again, the provinces 
lagged behind, and twenty years further on—to be exact, in 1773— 
when Dr. Johnson and his satellite Boswell went their ‘ curious 
expedition’ to the Highlands, Boswell carefully set down on 
several occasions that three was the dinner hour in the great 
houses that they visited. Thus, when they were the guests of 
Sir Eyre Coote, the Governor of Fort George, he noted, ‘ At three 
the drum beat for dinner’; and again at Slains Castle he 
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recorded, ‘ We arrived there at three o’clock as the bell for dinner 
was ringing.’ 

Dr. Johnson was a friend and contemporary of Hannah More, 
and it was in this same decade that Hannah gave a description of 
her daily life—the ordinary life of a lady of culture of the day as 
far as meals are concerned—when she was living at Hampstead 
with her friend Mrs. Garrick, widow of David Garrick, the actor. 
‘ After breakfast,’ she wrote, ‘I go to my own apartments for 
several hours, where I read, write and work. . . . At four we 
dine. We have the same elegant table as usual, but I generally 
confine myself to one simple dish of meat. I have taken to drink 
half a glass of wine. At six we have coffee. At eight, tea, when 
we have sometimes a dowager or two of quality. At ten we have 
salad and fruits.’ 

Still the dinner hour, so to speak, marched forward in its steady 
progress, and by the end of the century the Court was dining at 
five. We have Fanny Burney’s description of her days as assistant 
dresser to the Queen—days so long and strenuous that one is 
reminded of those of the university students in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. She rose at six and received her first summons to the 
Queen at half-past seven. After a day of multifarious duties - 
(among which mixing the Queen’s snuff was one; and very well, 
we are told, she did it) and general attendance on Her Majesty, 
she had dinner at five o'clock in the ‘ eating-room ’ en téte a téte 
with her bée noire, the arrogant Mrs. Schwellenberg, the elderly 
senior keeper of the robes, who had come over from Germany 
twenty-five years earlier in attendance on the Queen. After 
dinner she went to Mrs. Schwellenberg’s apartment for coffee 
until eight. At eight they repaired once more to the eating-room 
for tea, where they were usually joined till nine by the equerry-in- 
waiting and others. From nine, ‘ if Mrs. S. is alone, I never quit 
her for a moment till I come to my little supper at near eleven.’ 
Between eleven and twelve she was called for the undressing of 
the Queen, and then to bed at midnight. No wonder she broke 
down in health under the long strain and begged to be relieved of 
her duties, and of Mrs. Schwellenberg too. ‘ I burn to be delivered 
from Mrs. Schwellenberg,’ she wrote to her father. It is interesting 
to learn that she received 200/. a year as salary, but then the 
honour of the post counted for much. 

We turn into the nineteenth century, with the dinner hour 
veering to six o’clock. Hannah More, always an up-to-date lady, 
moved with the times in general, and with the time of dining in 
particular, and we find her in 1800 now referring to herself as 
among those ‘ who dine at six.’ Justin McCarthy, in his History 
of the Four Georges, calls special attention to the fact that the 
social system of the polite world had been slowly changing with 
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the successive Georges. ‘ The dinner hour,’ he says, ‘ which was 
generally at noon or one o'clock in the reign of Queen Anne, had 
crept on to three o’clock under the first and to four o’clock under 
the second George. Under the third it was to grow later and later, 
until it made Horace Walpole rage as if the world were coming to 
an end because amongst fashionable folk it had settled itself at 
six o'clock.’ So Horace Walpole joins in spirit with Pope half a 
century earlier and with Steele a century earlier in holding up 
hands of horror at the procession of the dinner hour. But it is 
true here, as elsewhere, that ‘one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,’ for to Walpole, who thought five correct, Pope’s dinner 
hour of three would have been altogether bourgeois, while, to 
Pope, Addison’s two o’clock dinner would have seemed terribly 
out of the fashion. 

Somewhat of a drag upon the progress of the dinner hour at 
this period was furnished in the homeliness of King George III. 
and his consort, who were in no sense fashionable folk, and 
preferred to keep to early hours just as did the City merchants. 
Thackeray’s portrait of the arrangements in Mr. Osborne’s estab- 
lishment is very typical of middle-class life in the early days of 
the nineteenth century, which were also the later days of ‘ Farmer 
George’s’ reign: ‘ When the chronometer, which was surmounted 
by a cheerful brass group of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, tolled five 
in a heavy cathedral tone, Osborne pulled the bell at his right hand 
violently and the butler rushed up. “ Dinner,’’ roared Mr. 
Osborne. And the obedient bell in the lower regions began 
ringing the announcement of the meal.’ 

By the time that the old king died and his son George IV. 
succeeded him six had well established itself as society’s dining 
hour—it was the hour at which the great Duke of Wellington 
dined, for example ; and this hour still remains, in the opinion of 
many hygienists, as the best possible time, from the digestive 
point of view, for the principal meal of the day. But, even if 
perfection had been reached, a static condition was impossible, 
for there ever exists in the background that onward pressing force, 
that unconfessed conviction, that superiority lies in a later and 
later dinner hour ; so by the middle of the nineteenth century half- 
past six and even seven were accredited times for dining, though 
six lingered long in the homes and resorts of the conservative. 
Thus the Right Hon. George Russell records disdainfully that as 
late as 1875 ‘the Temple dined at the unappetising hour of six,’ 
the qualifying adjective further emphasising the proverb already 
quoted, for to Hannah More and her set and to the Iron Duke 
six was the hour par excellence. It is, indeed, in this matter of 
dining always ‘ autre temps, autre meurs.’ 

But on crept the hour for dinner, and it will be within the 
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memory of all who have reached, or, alas, are passing, middle age 
how seven and then half-past seven became the correct hour in 
later Victorian days. Here for the majority of people who have 
work to do in this hustling age it has stayed, though a quarter to 
eight and even eight is common enough, particularly in the 
London area. Lord Mayors’ and other banquets are now usually 
timed for eight or a quarter to that hour. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, under the late King 
Edward VII., a further advance to nine o’clock was made by the 
extreme world of fashion, and the last birthday dinners of His 
Majesty were served at this hour, but the present Court hour is 
usually half an hour earlier. 

The question now is, What can happen next ? Can the hour 
go later, or has it, after nine centuries of progress taking it right 
round the clock, come up, as it were, against a brick wall which 
arrests its further onward movement? For ordinary folk who 
have work to do—and most people have that nowadays—and for 
those too who have no ‘use’ for ‘ turning night into day’ it 
would appear that the limit has at length been reached. After 
all, Nature will always assert itself when artificiality becomes too 
extreme, and there is an end to the strain which even the digestion 
of an ostrich can stand ! 

Or will the inherent pressure behind the dinner hour still 
persist in the attempt to move it on and thus eventually destroy 
itself and take ‘ late dinner’ right off the map? Here, perhaps, 
one may with advantage complete Fielding’s verse to Sir Robert 
Walpole, the first two lines of which were quoted at the beginning 


of this paper. The whole verse runs thus : 


The family that dines the latest 

Is in our street esteemed the greatest, 
But latest hours must surely fall 

To him who never dines at all. 


Certainly the light three-course, three-dish meal so often served 
now as dinner would never have been dignified as ‘ dinner’ by 
our ancestors, who required, as we have seen, something infinitely 
more solid as their principal meal. Will the lack of service, the 
difficulties to-day underlying all but the simplest form of house- 
keeping, and the growing trend of opinion among the more refined 
and intellectual people that a simplication of life in gericral is 
desirable, and indeed inevitable, start a backward movement, 
a retracing of the track, even possibly a sudden throwback, to a 
midday hour for the main meal? It is curious to reflect that 
Summer Time has quite simply and without fuss, though mostly 
unconsciously to the diner, put back the true time of dining an 
hour for half the year, and thus done what no amount of gibes 
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satire, or lamentation of wise and learned men could have 
effected. 

But what can happen next? The future is veiled, but not 
least among the interesting things one would look for, could one 
sleep and wake a century hence (in 2026), would be the answer to 
the question, ‘ What kas happened to the dinner hour ? ’ 


G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE MYTHS OF WAR’ 
To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Sir,—In the article entitled ‘The Myths of War’ in your April issue, 

page 589, your contributor writes : 
‘ ,.. remembering the enormous benefits obtained by slandering the 
enemy, . . . we are justified in regarding with keen suspicion all allegations 
of deliberate, organised and complicated atrocities, against whomsoever 
they may be made.’ 

The apparent intention of these words is to acquit the Germans of their 
ghastly savagery in the Great War, and I therefore wish to put on record 
that all the allegations of German outrages were amply proved by the 
various committees which were appointed to inquire into the facts on the 
spot. 

So horrible and so continuous were these outrages that separate and 
independent investigations were made at different times by the following : 
the French Government ; the Belgian Government; Dr. Hillis, of Brooklyn, 
U.S.A.; Mr. J. H. Morgan, commissioned by the British Government ; 
the British Government Committee presided over by Viscount Bryce. 

All these five reports gave full particulars of the localities and dates of 
the various outrages, with a résumé of the evidence, and in the Bryce Report 
the evidence was printed in full. Its conclusions are : 


CONCLUSIONS. 


From the foregoing pages it will be seen that the Committee have 
come to a definite conclusion upon each of the heads under which the 
evidence has been classified. 

It is proved :— 

(i.) That there were in many parts of Belgium deliberate and syste- 
matically organised massacres of the civil population, accompanied 
by many isolated murders and other outrages. 

(ii.) That in the conduct of the war generally innocent civilians, both 
men and women, were murdered in large numbers, women violated, 
and children murdered. 

(iii.) That looting, house burning, and the wanton destruction of 
property were ordered and countenanced by the officers of the 
German army, that elaborate provision had been made for syste- 
matic incendiarism at the very outbreak of the war, and that the 
burnings and destruction were frequent where no military necessity 
could be alleged, being indeed part of a system of general terrori- 
sation. 

(iv.) That the rules and usages of war were frequently broken, particu- 
larly by the using of civilians, including women and children, as a 
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shield for advancing forces exposed to fire, to a less degree by 
killing the wounded and prisoners, and in the frequent abuse of 
the Red Cross and the White Flag. 

_ Sensible as they are of the gravity of these conclusions, the Committee 
conceive that they would be doing less than their duty if they failed to 
record them as fully established by the evidence. Murder, lust, and 
pillage prevailed over many parts of Belgium on a scale unparalleled in any 
war between civilised nations during the last three centuries. 


This damning indictment the Germans have never been able to refute. 
We have far too many sentimentalists trying to whitewash them. 


Epwarp ANDERSON. 


Birmingham, April 16, 1926. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. 








